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The Compiler has taken the liberty of annexing to the names of 
those who have favored him with the following recommendations, thQ 
titles which respectively belong to them. 

Harvard Colltge, August 20, 1822;. 
Sir, 
Having examined with attention the Book which you are now 
publishing under the title of '* Friend of Youth," we have great 
satisfaciioa in recommending it to the use of families and the higher 
classes in schools, as being eminently calculated for these purposes 
by the variety of interesting matter it furnishes, and the excellency 
6i its religious and moral design. Believing it to be better calculated 
than any other selection with which we are acquainted, to interest 
young readers, and to give a right direction to their minds, we hope it 
will be duly estimated by the public, and generally introduced into 
our academies and schools. 

» Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. 

Levi Hedge, LL. D. 
Rev. Dr, Worcester. Sidney Willard, A. M. 

Professors in Harvard University. 

We the subscribers, members of the association in and about Cam- 
bridge, having had opportunity of examining the School Book, lately 
compiled by Rev. Dr. Worcester, entitled '* Friend of Youth," are of 
opinion, that it is calculated to inform the young mind on various 
useful and important subjects, and is favorable to the cause of human- 
ity, virtue, and piety ; and we do accordingly recommend it to the 
use of the higher classes of the schools of our favored country. 

Rev. Charles Stearns, D. D. 
" E. Ripley, D. D. 
/' Jonathan Homer, S. H. S. 
" John Foster, D. D. ' 
Samuel Ripley, A. .M. 
Thomas B. Gannett, A. M. 






The subset ibers have perused a small volume, entitled " Friend of 
Youth, or new selection of leesons in prose and verse, for schools and 
families j by Noah Worcester, D. D." We have been pleased with 
the design, the spirit, and the execution of the work. The lessons are 
happily calculated to engage the attention of the reader, and min* 
gle entertainment with instruction ; extended views of the works of 
nature and providence awaken a devout regard to the ^>&\t^%\&!t ^\%'^- 
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tor, Governor, and Preserver of all ; and a variety of striking remarks 
on the dutjr, the interests, and the circumstances of man, serve to call 
into exercise the sentiments and the purposes of humanity and uni- 
versal benevolence. 

We hope that the book mav be adopted in schools and introduced 
into families, and that the enaeavours of its author to promote peace, 
charity, and youthful knowledge and virtue, may meet with encour- 
agement and be crowned with success. 

Rev. TnADDEus Mason Harris, D. D- 

" Edward Richmond, D. D. 

" Thomas Gray, A. M. 

" John Codman, D. D. 

" Lemuel Capen, A. M. 
Jhrdutter, Mass. August, I6th 1822. 



My dear Sir, Brookline, IQAufrust, 1822. 

Your " Friend of Youth" 1 have read with great satisfne- 
tion. From the soundness of its principles, the purity of its style and 
its jodiciouB variety, it appears to be admirably adapted to its objects. 
Unlike those school books, which inculcate iiilse sentiments of honor, 
and which abound in unqualified commendation of martial exploits, 
it breathes the genuine spirit of the gospel, " peace on earth and good 
will toward men." As such, it deserves to become a standard work 
in our schools. With hearty good wishes for the success of all your be- 
nevolent projects, I am your friend and brother. 

Rev. John Pierce, D. D. 

tUv. JiToah Worcester, D. D. 

Sir, Boston, Mgusl 19, 1822. 

My friend, Mr- Gould, some days since, gave me for perusal, 
a work which I understand was written and compiled by you, enti- 
tled " Friend of Youth." I have read if with much pleasure, and 
am happy to give my sincere approbation both to its design and. ex- 
ecution. The pacific spirit, which it breathes throughout, adds greatly 
to its value in my opinion, as well as gives it a decided advantage 
over most books of a similar sort, which I have ever perused. War, 
the great stigma and scourge of humanity, has its strongest and I be- 
lieve only tenable fortress, founded on public opinion, improperly 
biassed by wrong modes of education. If children were early and 
universally taught to legard war with that abhorrence, which is justly 
its due, it would soon cease to exist, except in the annals of what 
would then be considered as barbarous ages. What is now consid- 
ered as a glorious mode of terminating public controversies would 
then stand lower in pablic estimation, than trial by ordeal, judicial 
torture, wager of battle, &c. once deemed as hereditary appendages 
to poor depraved humanity, as war is now thought to be by its warm* 
•ft and most saneuinary advocates. Any. services in my power to 
promote the circulation of the <' Friend ofYouth" will be most cheer- 
fully rendered. 

With the highest esteem and respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thos. G. Fessenden, Es^. 
J^tf. JVoah Worcester. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Many books have already been compiled for the use of 
schools and families. But such is the progress of knowl- 
edge and sentiment, that books composed or compiled bj 
men are ever susceptible of improvement ; and a frequent 
change of books for reading in schools is of greater impor- 
portance than is generally imagined. 

In selecting and preparing materials for the Friend of 
Youth, it was my aim to compile a work both useful and 
entertaining, adapted to the capacities of the higher classes 
in common schools, and worthy of a place in family libraries. 

In copying from various authors, liberty has been taken 
to abridge, by the omission of such paragraphs, sentences, or 
clauses, as were deemed incompatible with the design ot 
the work, or not intelligible to children. 

I have thought it improper to admit any passages which 
were tinctured with obscenity or profaneness ; or which 
have the appearance of countenancing irreverence towards 
God, or cruelty to man or beast. Children have opportu- 
nities more than enough for becoming acquainted with the 
dialect of the irreligious, licentious, and profane, without 
the aid of a preceptor, or the sanction of a school book. 

In this c(»mpilation, it has been a particular object to im- 
bue the minds of the young with just conceptions of God, as 
a Father, whose tender mercies are over all his works, vnth 
benevolence towards all mankind, as brethren of one fam- 
ily, and with humane sentiments towards the various tribes^ 
of animals, as the creatures, and the care of God. 

Two numbers of the work were extracted from the dis- 
courses of our Savior. These are exhibited in Dr. Camp- 
belTs translation ; not from any disrespect for the common 
version, but liom a belief that the novelty of style and ex- 
pression would excite in children more attention to the im-r 
port of the passages, than if expressed in a form of words 
already familiar to their minds. 'tU\s b^W^X. v^-w^ ^t\v*^^ 
from experience^ and Irom observaWQXv. . - 

a* 
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For borrowed articles^ credit is given to their respec- 
tive authors, or to the works from which they were taten. 
fiut to prevent any misapprehension, it may be proper to 
observe, that when a Number contains both prose and verse, 
and the name of the poet only is given, he is not to be re- 
garded as the writer of the prose in the same Number. 

If I have not unintentionally departed from my own 
purpose, the work will be found free from every thing 
which would indicate the dominion of party spirit in the 
compiler, either in respect to politics or religion. 

Tnough I have not been, sparing of labor to render the 
work both useful and pleasing to the young, and inoffensive 
to all good people ; yet it is to be expected that different 
persons will Judge differently as to its claims to public 
patronage. But whatever may be its merits or defects. 
It is now respectfully submitted to the examination of my 
fellow citizens. N. W. 



SECOND EDmOK. 

The Compiler of this volume gratefully acknowledges 
the public patronage, which has called for a second edition. 
All human works are capable of being improved ; and in 
this edition of the ** Friend of Youth" some alterations 
have been made to render the work still more pleasing and 
uiseful. A few articles of the first edition are wholly omit- 
ted, some others have been abridged, and fifteen new 
articles have been inserted. Excepting in a few instan- 
ces, the new articles are placed together near the end of 
.the book, fiy this arrangement, more than one hundred 
and twenty articles still retain the same numbers, and 
the same titles, as in the first edition. The Compiler has 
done all that his health would permit to improve this edi- 
tion^ not expecting to make any alterations m future. 
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The total population of the United States, in 1820, including the 
territories of Michigan and Arkansas, and the District of Columbia, 
was 9,638,166, of which 1,538,166 were slaves. 
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FRIEND OP YOUTH. 



JVI9. 1. General Rules for Reading. 

1. In reading, adopt as nearly as possible such modes 
<of utterance, as would be most natural and proper in speak- 
ing the same sentiments to your hearers. 

£. Read with such deliberation, as to pronounce dis« 
tinctly every word and every syllable. 

3. Read so loud that all your hearers may clearly un- 
derstand what words you attempt to utter. 

4. Endeavor to understand what you read, and to 
express the meaning of the writer, in a manner both grace- 
ful and impressive. 

5. Imitate the best readers and speakers, in their modu- 
lation of the voice, their accents and pauses, their empha- 
sis and cadence. 

6. Read as in the presence of your Maker — ^grateful for 
the privilege allowed you — with a desire to correct your er- 
rors, and to improve your mind, your heart, and your life, 

i. In natural tones of voice for speaking well. 
So ever read — if you would e'er excel. 

2. Avoid rapidity and read so slow, 

That with distinctness every word «hall flow. 

5. Pronounce so loud,- so forcibly and clear. 
That all around-^except the deaf-wnay hear. 

4. Take heed to know your author's sentiments,-— 
Then to your hearers clearly give the sense. 
^ 5. The most accomplish'd speakers imitate. 
Whatever be their rank in church or state. 

6. In all you read, let these be your desires. 

To mend your heart, and do what God requires. . 
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5. Pronounce so loud, so forcibly and clear. 
That all around-^except the deaf— nnay hear. 

4. Take heed to know your author's sentiments,-— 
Then to your hearers clearly give the sense. 
^ 5. The most accomplish'd speakers imitate. 
Whatever be their rank in church or state. 

6. In all you read, let these be your desires. 

To mend your heart, and do what God reo^uire^. 



S InvitaUon to the Foung. 

JSTo. 2. Invitation to the Young. 

The book which is now put into ^our hands, is desired 
to make you wiser and better ; to give you some just views 
of your Mak T and his wonderful works, and to teach you 
the path of duty, and the way to be happy. 

You are, therefore, affectionately invited to read it with 
care, that you may imbibe the sentiments of piety and 
virtue, candor and humanity, which you will find recom- 
mended by many good writers. * 

Much, very much is depending on the sentiments which 
you shall cherish, and the l^bits you shall form in this 
season of youth ; — much in respect to your own welfares 
the happiness of those around you, and the best good of 
future generations. 

To be truly happy you must be truly good,— avoiding 
the paths of vice, (flssipation and cruelty, devoting your- 
selves to God, and to the service of your generation by 
, the will of God. 

Let your minds be deeply and constantly impressed 
with a sense of that goodness of God which gave you being, 
which upholds yourlives, which supplies your wants, and 
which offers you pardon and eternal life in Jesus Christ. 

Let a sense of the daily kindness of God to you, induce 
you to study to please him in all ^our ways, and to imitate 
his kindness in your treatment of one another, and in your 
conduct towards all mankind. 

Let it also be impressed on your minds, that the various 
tribes of animals which are subjected to the use of man, 
are the creatures of a good God, who requires you to be 
merciful even as he is merciful, and who cannot but be dis- 

g leased, if you take pleasure in torturing the creatures of 
is care. 

If either of you needlessly afflict or torment one of your 
neighbor's horses or dogs, would he not have- reason to be 
displeased ? How much more then shall God be displeased, 
when he beholds such cruelty exercised towards his crea* 
tures ? 

If any beings, as much above you as you are above the 

beasts, should torment you for sport, appoint shooting 

matches, and set you up alive as marks to snoot at, — what 

would you think of such creatures P Would you not rather 

regard them as evil spirits, than as good beings ? 
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In what light then should those men or boys be viewed, 
who find pleasure in making inferior animals miserable ? 
They have no more right to do so, than aneels have to 
make sport for themselves by tormenting mankind. 

If you cultivate in your hearts sentiments of piety, be- 
nevolence and humanity, — if you make it your dt>light to 
please God, to do eood to men, and to be kind to inferior 
animals, — God will bless you with his smiles, and you will 
find much pleasure in beholding the happiness of others. 

But if you indulge a disposition to forget God, to delight 
in cruelty and mischief, — you will be exposed to the uis- 

f Measure of God and man, and be deprived of those sub* 
ime joys, which result from the exercise of benevolent and 
humane affections. 

Cherish, also, in your hearts a sacred regard for truth 
and honesty in all yoU say and do. Let it never be said of 
any one oi you — *• He is known to be a liar, and a dis- 
honest child ; no body can place any confidence in what 
he says, nor trust him any farther than he can be seen." 
When children arrive to such a degree of wickedness, 
that such things may be justly said of them, they are 
ruined. 

But how happy is that child, of whom it may be truly 
said — *• He loves and fears God ; he is a friend to every 
body — ^he delights in doing good, and in making others 
happy-^hc never told a lie in his life — he may be safely 
trusted with untold gold to any amount f Such a child 
will always be respected, and God will be his friend. 

It is wished that all who read this book may be of this 
amiable character ; and it is believed that the book con- 
tains many things, which, if properly studied and reduced 
to practice, will contribute much to your happiness, both in 
this world and in the world to come. — Take heed then 
what you read, and how you read. 

Read for yourselves, with a sincere desire to get good, 
and to do good — remembering that the characters you shall 
form now in youth will probably be as lasting as your 
existence. 

I would resolve with all my heart. 
With all my powers to serve the T^ord ; 
Nor from thy precepts e'er depart 
Whose service is a rich t^Ni?%.A. 
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O maj 1 never faint nor tire. 
Nor wander from thj sacred ways! 
Great God, accept my soul's desire. 
And give me strength to live thy praise. 

Mrs. Steel^^ 



•Va. a. The Importance of Letters^ 

On taking a view of the several species of living crea- 
tures, we may easily observe, that tne lower orders, such 
aft insects and §shes, are wholly without the power of mak- 
ing known their wants and calamities. 

Others, which are conversant with man, have some few 
ways of expressing pleasure and pain, by certain sound s^ 
and gestures. 

But man has articulate sounds, whereby to make known 
his inward sentiments and affections. 

The use of letters, as significative of these sounds, is 
such an additional improvement, that I know not whether 
we ought not to attribute the invention to the assistance of 
a power more than human. 

There is this great difficulty, which could not but attend 
the first invention of letters — that all the world must con- 
spire in afiixing the same signs to their sounds,— -which 
idOSxing was at first as arbitrary as possible. 

But be the difficulty of the invention as it will, the use 
of it is manifest, particularly in the advantage it has above 
the other method of conveying our thoughts by words or 
sounds. 

We may have occasion to correspond with a friend at a 
'distance; or desire, upon a particular occasion, to take the 
opinion of an honest gentleman who has been dead this 
thousand years. 

Both wnich defects are supplied by the noble invention 
of letters. By this means we materialize our ideas, and 
make them as lasting as the ink and paper. 

This making our thoughts visible to the eye, is next to 
the adding of a sixth sense, as it is a supply in case of the 
defect of hearing, by making the voice become visible. 

Have any painters gotten themselves an immortal name 
jbjr drawing a face or painting a \aud?i<;a\>e ? Wiiat ap- 
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plauses did he merit who first made his ideas sit to his 
pencil, and drew to his eje the picture of his mind ! 

Bj the invention of letters, the English trader may hold 
commerce with the inhabitants of the East or West indies, 
without the trouble of a journey. 

Astronomers, seated at the instance of the earth's diam- 
eter asunder, may confer ; what is spoken or thought at 
one pole, may be heard and understood at the other. 

The philosopher, who wished he had a window in his 
breast, to lay open his heart to all the world, might as 
easily hare revealed the secrets of it this way, and as 
easily have left them to the world as wished it. 

This silent art of speaking by letters, remedies the 
inconvenience arising from the distance of time as well as 
place ; and is much beyond that of the Egyptians, who 
could preserve their mummies for ten centunes. 

This preserves the works of the immortal part of men, 
so as to make the dead useful to the living.—! shall con- 
clude this paper with an extract from a poem in praise of 
the invention of writing—** written by a lady."- 



Blest be the man ! his memory at least, 

"Who found the art thus to unfold his breast; 

And taught succeeding times an easy way 

Their secret thoughts oy letters to convey ; 

To baffle absence and secure delight» 

Which till that time was limited to sight. 

The parting farewell spoke the last adieu. 

The lessening distance past, then lost to view, 

The friend was gone which some kind moments gave» 

And absence separated, like the grave. 

When for a wife the youthful patriarch sent. 

The camels, jewels, and the steward went. 

And wealthy equipage, though grave and slow ; 

But not a line, that might the lover show. 

^'he rings and bracelets woo'd her hands and arms-^ 

But had she known of melting words and charms. 

That under secret seals in ambush lie, 

To catch the souK when drawn into the eye ; 

The fair Assyrian had not took his guide, 

Nor her soft neart in chains of pearl been tied. 

1* 
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JVo, 4. Importance of good Instructers^ 

Of the many useful occupations among men» there is 
perhaps no one more important than that of teaching chil- 
dren ; and this work ought to be regarded not only as im« 
portant> but truly honorable. 

When Instructers are well qualified for their employ- 
ment, and are faithful in the discharge of their duty, it 
may be reasonably expected that they will be instruments 
of promoting the welfare of their pupils, both for this world 
and the world to come. 

Not only the welfare of their immediate pupils, but that 
of society, and of future generations of men, are connected 
with this important business ; and so connected that the 
consequences of one Instructer's conduct may affect mil- 
1i(ms of the human family, and be as durable as eternity. 

It is therefore desirable that instructers should not only 
be capable of teaching children to read, to write, to cypher, 
-and to understand grammar and geo^aphy, but that they 
shottld be qualified to exert a moral influence, adapted to 
guide their pupils in the paths of virtue and benevolence. 

Children are objects of too much value to be exposed to 
the contaminating influence of an immoral Instructer, 
whatever ^hare oi learning he may possess. A man of pro- 
fane lips, a contentious spirit, or dissipated habits, should 
never be permitted to teach a school, until he shall have 
first reformed himself. 

Self government is among the first requisites for a teach- 
er. He who has not acquired the art of governing himself, 
is unworthy to be intruste4 with the government of others. 

A school should be governed by the laws of kindness and 
reason, and not by the laws of cruelty and despotism. 
'When reproof or correction is necessary, it should be ad- 
ministered in such a manner, and with such a spirit, as to 
evince a sincere regard to tlie best interests of the child. 

" la barbarous ages," says Dr. Rush, "every thing par- 
took of the complexion of the times. Civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, and domestic punishments, were all of a cruel 
nature. With the progress of reason and Christianity, 
punishments of all kinds have become less severe. 

" Discipline, consisting in the vigilance of officers, has 

lessened the supposed necessity of military executions; and 

husbands, fathers, and- masters, ivonv ^Au%Vv ^1 \Vv^ VAatwy 
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of the times, when wives^ children and servants were gov- 
erned only by force. 

<' The world was created in love. It is sustained by 
love. Nations and families that are happy, are made so 
onlv by love. Let us extend this divine principle to those 
little communities called schools. Children are capable 
of loving in a high degree. They may therefore be gov- 
erned by love. 

'* The occupation of a schoolmaster is truly dignified. 
He is> next. to mothers, the most important member of 
society. Why then is there so little rank connected with 
that occupation ? 

*' Mothers and schoolmasters plant the seeds of nearly 
aiX the good and evil which exist in our world. Its reform- 
ation must therefore be begun in nurseries and schools."* 

One of the first objects of a schoolmaster should be to 
gain the love and confidence of his pupils, by convincing 
them that he is indeed their friend, and not their enemy ; 
and that he has a sincere desire to render them respect- 
able, useful and happy. 

The more evidence he gives that such is his real dis- 
position, the less occasion he will find for severity in gov- 
erning his school ; and the more useful and happy he will 
be in his occupation. 

'tis a lovely thing to see 

A man of prudent heart ! 
Whose thoughts and lips and life agree 

To act a useful part 

Such was the Saviour of mankind. 

Such pleasures he pursued ; 
His manners gentle and refined. 

His soul divinely.good.— 'JSei/ritap's ColL 



•Vo. 5. Dialogue between two Scholars — 

Daniel and John. 

Daniel. We are likely to enjoy the privilege of attend- 
ing school together another season ; and as we are among 
the elder scholai's, would it not be well for us to conve^^A 
a little on the sntgect, and to form som^ gcyA\^*«bK}^v^^«a^^ 

* £ssays, literary and moii\» 



John* I tiiiiik it may be usefal to us^ and perhaps to 
others. It is indeed a great privilege which we enjoj, 
and it should be our aim to make the £sst use of it. 

D. It seems to be a general opinion of those who hare 
had experience in teachme, that much is depending on the 
conduct of the elder scholars, as to the happiness of the 
lustructer, and the good order of the schooL 

J. This is doubtless a correct opinion. When elder 
scholars are idle, refractory, or vicious, they occasion much 
trouble and mischief; and their example has a pernicious 
influence on the younger children. 

JD. Not only the happiness of the master and the wel- 
fare of the school, but our own improvement, welfare and 
happiness, depend much on our being submissive to good 
regulations, and attentive to our duty. 

J. Nor is this all. The character of our parents, which 
should be ever dear to us, is much concerned in the part 
which we may act. 

D. That is a very just thought^ and one which should 
have weight on our minds ; for instructors are in tho habit 
of forming an opinion of the character and the government 
of parents, from the conduct of their children at schooL 

J. Tea ; I believe it is a common opinion of instructers^ 
that it is easy to govern those children at school, who are 
well governed at nome. And that children, who are vexa- 
tious at school, have generally vicious or negligent parents. 

D. As a general rule this is probably just, though there 
may be exceptions. At any rate it is easy to see that the 
character of our parents will b% rendered suspicious, if our 
conduct should be incorrect. 

J. Their happiness too would be . affected. It is ever 
painful to parents to hear complaints against their children, 
and gratifying to hear that they behave well at school, and 
make a good use of their time. 

D There are other considerations which should not be 
overlooked. If we make a good use of our advantages and 
form correct habits, in a future day, we may be employed 
in teaching others ; and we should now be careful to treat 
our instructor as we should reasonably wish to be treated 
if in his situation. 

•/. In a large school, an instructor usually has much to 
tty his patience, and it behooves the elder scholars so to 
caoduct, 08 to render his task as pl^aaant as possible. 
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D, True ; and not only bj peaceable and exemplary 
conduct in school, but also out of school ; and by kind ad- 
vice to younger scholars, to induce them to diligence^ 
fideliA^, and amiable deportment. 

J It is a beautiful sight to behold a well regulated 
school, where mutual love and sincere esteem exist be- 
tween the teacher and his pupils> and among the scholars 
one towards another. 

D. It is so indeed ; and we should be disposed to exert 
all our influence that it may be so in the school which we 
attend. 

J. The thought that God is a witness of our behaviour 
should never be forgotten. To him we are indebted for 
life, health, and all our privileges, and to him we must 
render an account for our use of them. 

D* Yes ; arid a grateful sense of his kindness should 
induce us to be kind, and to do all we can to please him, 
and to render those happy with whom we are connected. 

J. The more we reflect and examine, the more reasons 
we shall discover to induce us to a circumspect and amia- 
ble course, and to employ all our influence for the good of 
the younger scholars. 

D. I think we are agreed as to the course which it 
becomes us to pursue. Let it then be our united and 
fixed resolution, to do all we can to render our Parents^ 
our Instructer, and our School-mates happy. 

J. I agree, with all my heart. 

Blest are the sons of peace. 
Whose hearts and hopes are one. 
Whose kind designs to serve and please> 
Through all their actions run. — Tratts. 



JVb. 6. Improvements ia the Means of 

Knowledge. 

The art of communicating thoughts by alphabetical 
characters was indeed a wonderful discovery ; and one 
which contributed much to the progress and diffusion (^ 
"^^knowledge. 

^r. Steele had no good reason to besitat^t vci «XXxrC!a>5JCvR% 
iS *^iavention to the assistance o( ^tYovj^ws^w^.^^^- 






John* I tiiiiik it may be usefal to us^ and perhaps to 
others. It is indeed a great privilege which we enjoy^ 
and it should be our aim to make the best use of it. 

D. It seems to be a general opinion of those who hare 
had experience in teachme, that much is depending on the 
conduct of the elder scholars, as to the happiness of the 
lustructer, and the good order of the school. 

X This is doubtless a correct opinion. When elder 
scholars are idle, refractory, or vicious, they occasion much 
trouble and mischief; and their example has a pernicious 
influence on the younger children. 

D. Not only the happiness of the master and the wel- 
fare of the school, but our own imf)rovement, welfare and 
happiness, depend much on our being submissive to good 
regulations, and attentive to our duty. 

J. Nor is this all. The character of our parents, which 
should be ever dear to us, is much concerned in the part 
which we may act. 

1^. That is a very just thought) and one which should 
have weight on our minds ; for instructors are in tho habit 
of forming an opinion of the character and the government 
of parents, from the conduct of their children at schooL 

J. Tes ; I believe it is a common opinion of instructers^ 
that it is easy to govern those children at school, who are 
well governed at nome. And that children, who are vexa- 
tious at school, have generally vicious or negligent parents. 

JD. As a general rule this is probably just^ though there 
may be exceptions. At any rate it is easy to see that the 
character of our parents win bl rendered suspicious, if our 
conduct should be incorrect. 

J, Their happiness too would be . aifected. It is ever 
painful to parents to hear complaints against their children, 
and gratifying to hear that they behave well at school, and 
make a good use of their time. 

D There are other considerations which should not be 
overlooked. If we make a good use of our advantages and 
form correct habits, in a future day, we may be employed 
in teaching others ; and we should now be careful to treat 
our instructor as we should reasonably wish to be treated 
if in his situation. 

•/• In a large school, an instructor usually has much to 
tty his patience, and it behooves the elder scholars so to 
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D. Trae ; and not only by peaceable and exemplary 
conduct in school, but also out of school ; and by kind ad- 
vtce to younger scholars, to induce them to diligence, 
fidelify, and amiable deportment. 

J It is a beautiful sight to behold a well regpalated 
school, where mutual love and sincere esteem exist be- 
tween the teacher and his pupils, and among the scholars 
one towards another. 

D. It is so indeed ; and we should be disposed to exert 
all our influence that it may be so in the school which we 
attend. 

J. The thought that God is a witness of our behaviour 
should never be forgotten. To him we are indebted for 
•life, health, and all our privileges, and to him we must 
render an account for our use of them. 

D. Yes ; arid a grateful sense of his kindness should 

induce us to be kind, and to do all we can to please him, 

• and to render those happy with whom we are connected. 

J. The more we reflect and examine, the more reasons 
we shall discover to induce us to a circumspect and amia- 
ble course, and to employ all our influence for the good of 
the younger scholars. 

D. I think we are agreed as to the course which it 
becomes us to pursue. Let it then be our united and 
fixed resolution, to do all we can to render our Parents, 
our Instructer, and our School-mates happy. 

J, I agree, with all my heart. 

Blest are the sons of peace. 
Whose hearts and hopes are one, 
Whose kind designs to serve and please^ 
Through all their actions run. — Tratts, 



•Vo. 6, Improvements in tbe Means of 

Knowledge. 

The art of communicating thoughts by alphabetical 
characters was indeed a wonderful discovery ; and one 
s^ which contributed much to the progress and diffusion of 
^^VMwledge. 
^r. Steele had no good reason to besit8Lte> vql «l\xtov>?CvK|^ 
.» '^iaventioD to me assistance of a'Poyi^TXMyc!i.^'«»^ 
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. hniiian." For ^' every good gift," as well as every perfect 
gift, cometh down from the Father of lij^ts. 

MeQ[.are indebted to Qod for all theif faculties— for all 

tbeir powers of inveotion — ^fpr all their success in pursiA 

.of useful discoveries and improvements. Not unto tts^ O 

liord, but unto thee be the glory^ should be the language of 

fteir hearts. 

Since the invention of alphabetical writii», the wrLid 
printing has been granted to men by the Divine Bene- 
uctor. This also is a discovery of inestimable importance. 

Prior to the art of printing, books wer6 scarcis and in but 
. few handsr Every copy of any book was written out with 
a pen, or somd instrument which answered the same pur- 
pose. 

To copy with th^ pen the whole Bible, or any book of 
equal size, was a Ions; and laborious task ; the copies must 
have been few, and their price great. The rich only could 
pay for them. 

oy the help\)f the' printing apparatus, thousands cS 
copies of the JBible are now furnished with perhaps less 
labor, than was formerly requisite to furnish a single copy. 

Since the art of printing, was invented, know^dge nas 
increased with sreat rapidity ; and its blessinfi;s have been 
extended to millions of^ poor people, who would oAerwise 
have liVed and died in savage ignorance. 

The means of acquirimg useful knowled|;e have been 
continudly improving. The advances which have beeii 
made in our country, within sixty years, afford matter for 
wonder, and for praise. 

In New England, children in geperal Df the present 
time, have prbbably four fold greater advantages for acquir- 
ing knowledge, than were possessed by their grand parents 
sixty years ago. 

Koks adapted to the use of schools and to the capaci- 
ties of the yOuBg, have been multiplied and improved y 
great advances have been made in the methods oi teach-^ 
mg ', schools are in general kept a greater poi'tion of th^ 
^ear ; and the instructors are much better .qualified thaa 
ih former times. 

But for all these advantages a strict account must be 

given to God; Children snould t^member, that, where 

much is given, much will be required ; and that no advan^. 

ii^ win be to them o( ultimate beaiifi^ unless they itr« 

AiAAUj improYtA. 
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Those who are now children in our schools^ will soon 
supply the places of their fathers and mothers in society. 
From among them the offices in church and state must b^ 
filled ; and thej will be instructers of another generation. 

Of what inestimable worth then are the children who 
now compose our schodls! How important that theiF 
minds should be stored with useful knowledfi;e9 and their 
hearts imbued with sentiments of piety and benevolence. 

To mark the human from the brutal kind, 
God breath'd in roan his noblest gift — a mind i 
But ^ve that blessing like the fruitful land« 
To yield its harvest to the tiller's hand : 

Left to itself the wildest weeds shall grow, * 
And poisons flourish where the fruits should blow ; 
This law is nature's, of Almighty plan. 
And God's command— '^Aa^ man enlighten man* 

O say, ye candid, liberal and wise. 

In which of these a nation's safety lies— 

In youth impressed with what fair lessons yield, 

Or left more rude than cattle of the field? 

O blessed Instruction ! now thy temples rise. 
Virtue shall spring like incense to the skies ! 
Thy searching powers the mental mines explore. 
And gems of genius shall be lost no more.^— jffrarufen. 



JV*o. 7* Divioe Instructions by Jesus 

Christ. 

Happt the poor who repine not; for the kingdom of 
heaven is theirs ! Happv tney who mourn ; for they shall 
receive consolation ! tiappy the meek ; for they shall 
inherit thejand! Happy thev who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness } for they shall be satisfied ! Happy the 
merciful ; for they shaft obtain mercy ! Happy tho clean 
in heart ; for they shall see God ! 

Happy the peacemakers; for they shall be called sons 
of God r Happy they who suffer persecution on account 
of righteousness ; for the kingdom of heaven \^ lVv^vc%\ 
Happy diall ye be whcfn men shall re\\\«i wftiji ij «c%^c>4Xfc 
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jou» and, on my account, accuse you falsely of every evil 
thing! Rejoice and exult ! for great is your reward in 
Heaven ; for thus the prophets were persecuted who w^re 
before you. 

Ye have heard that it was said. Eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth. But I say unto you. Resist not ^^^ injurious.^- 
Ye have heard that it was said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you. Love 
your enemies ; bless them who curse you ; do good to 
them who hate you, and pray for them who arraign and 
persecute you, that ye may be children of your Father in 
neaven, who maketh his sun arise on bad and good, and 
sendeth rain on just and unjust 

For if ye love them only who love you, what reward can 
ye expect i Do not even the publicans so ? And if ye 
show courtesy to your friends only, wherein do ye excel ? 
Do not even the pagans as much ? Be ye therefore per^* 
feet, as your Father who is in heaven is perfect 

And in prayer, talk not at random, as the pagans, who 
think that using many words will procure them acceptance. 
Imitate them not, for your Father knoweth what things ye 
want before ye ask him. Thus, therefore, pray ye :— 

Our Father who art in heaven, thy name be hallowed ; 
thy reign come ; Hfiy will be done upon the earth as it is 
' in heaven ; give us to day our daily bread ; forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our deiitors ; and abandon us not to 
temptation, but preserve us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory for ever. Amen, 

For if ye forgive others their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not others 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes. 

Ask» and ye shall obtain ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and the door shall be opened to you ; for whosoever 
asketh, obtaineth; whosoever seeketli, findeth; and to 
etery one that knocketh, the door is opened. 

W ho amongst you men would give his son a stone, when 
he asketh bread ? Or a serpent, when he asketh a fish I 
If ye then, though evil, can give good things to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father who is m heaven 
give sood things to them that ask him. 

Whatsoever ye would that others do to you,, do ye also 
to th^m : for this is the law and the prophets. Enter 
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through the *trait gate ; for wide is the gate of perdi- 
tion, broad is the waj leading thither ; and man; are they 
who enter by it. But how strait is the gate of life j how 
narrow the way leading thither; and how few are they 
■who find it ! 

Not every one that saith. Master, Master, shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven. Many will say unto me on that 
day. Master, Master, have we not taught in thy name, and 
in liiy name expelled demons, and in thy name performed 
many miracles f To whom 1 will declare, I never knew 
■you. Depart from me,* ye who practise iniquity. 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these mjr precepts and 
doth them, 1 mil compare to a. prudent man, who built his 
house upon the rock. For altnough the .rain descended, 
and the rivers overflowed, and the winds blew and beat 
upon tiiat house, it fell not, because it was founded upon 
tite rock. 

But whosoever heareth these my precepts, and dotfa 
them not, shall be compared to a fool, who nuilt his house 
npon the sand. For when the rain descended, and the 
nvers overflowed, and the winds blew, and dashed against 
- ttat house, it fell, and great was its ruin. 

Campbell's Tratulation> 



A Paraphrase on Matthew vii. 12. 

<■ Whatsoever ye would that men shnald do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.^' 

Precept divine ! to earth in mercy given ; 

O sacred rule of action, worthy heaven ! 

AV'hose pitying love ordained the blest command 

To bind our nature in a firmer band ; 

Enforce each human sufferer's strong appeal. 

And teach the sellish breast what others feel ; 

Wert thou the guide of life, mankind might know 

A soft exemption from the worst of woe ; 

No more the powerful would the weak oppress. 

But tyrants learn tlie luKuiy to bless ; 

No more would slavery bind a hopeless train 

Of human victims in her galling i:Ka.m-, >« ^ 
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Mercy the hard, the cruel heart would move 
To soften misery by the deeds of love ; 
And avVice from his hoarded treasures give, 
Unask'd the liberal boon, that want mij^t live ; 
The impious tongue of falsehood then would cease 
To blasts with dark suggestions^ virtue's peace. 

Miss Williams, 



JV*(i. 8. AH Animals the Work and the 

Care of God. 

It is of great importance that children should regard all 
animals as God's. creatures, and as the objects of his tender 
care. The following passages of scripture may be of use 
to impress these ideas on their minds. 

"And God created great whales and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought fx)rth abundantly 
rfter their kind, and every winged fowl after his kind : 
and God saw that it was good.'' 

" And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply 
in the earth. 

" And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
after his kind : and God saw that it was good '' 

** And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of 
the air, and to every thing that creepeth on the earth 
wherein there is life. I have given, saith God, every greea 
herb for meat : and it was so *' 

When God was about to destroy the world by a flood, 
he took care to preserve some of the various tribes of 
beasts and fowls as well as the family of i^oah. The fol- 
lowing were his directions to the man who built the ark. 

"Of every clean beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens, the male and his female ; and of beasts that are 
not clean by two, his male and his female. Of fowls also 
of the air by sevens, the male and the female, to keep 
seed alive upon the face of all the earth." 

According to divine directions Noah convpleted an ark 
for the preservation of himself, his family, and as many 
md birds as God had appointed. 
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^' lu the delf same da^^ entered Noah, and Sheni» and 
Ham, and Japhe^h, the sons of Noah, and Noah's wife and 
the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark." 

** They, and every beast after his kind, and all the cattle 
after their kind, and every creepihg thing that creepeth 
upon the earth after his kind, and every fowl after his 
kind, every bird of every sort." 

" And they went in unto Noah into the ark, two and 
two of all flesh, wherein is the breath of lifel" 

'^ And they that went in, went in male and female of all 
flesh, as God had commanded him ; and the Lord shut 
him in." 

After the waters of the flood had subsided, God said 
unto Noah and his sons — " And I, behold I establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after you : — 

** And with every Jiving creature that is with you, of 
the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth 
with you ; from all that go out of the ark, to every beast 
of the earth." 

There are other passages of scripture which express 
God's tender care towards the creatures which his hand 
has formed ; and by which he intimates the tenderness 
which men should exercise towards the animals which he 
has subjected to our use. 

*^ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn." 

** Every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills." 

" I know all the fowls of the mountain ; and the wild 
beasts of the field are mine." 

** He giveth to the beast his food, and the young ravens 
when they cry." 

A merciful disposition pertains to the character which 
God approves : — " The righteous man is merciful to his 
beast." 

God's regard for cattle was expressed in the reasons he 
gave to Jonah for not destroying Nineveh, according to the 
wishes of the peevish prophet ;-> 

" Then said the Lord, thou hast had pity on the gourd, 
for the which thou hast not labored, neither madest it to 
grow, which came up in a night and perished in a night ; 

" And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city^ 
wherein are more ftan six score tVvou^a\i^^t%^\A)^\is^ 
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tion which is roade by foreigners of our beloved pastimes 
— be#-baiting, cock-fighting and the like. 
; Ij^e should find it hard to vindicate the destroying of 
anj thin^ that has life, merely out of wantonness ; yet ia 
this principle our children are bred up, and one of the first 
pleasures we allow them, is the license of inflicting paia 
upon poor animals. Almost as soon as we are sensible 
what life is ourselves, we make it our sport to take it from 
other creatures. 

I cannot but believe a very good use might be made of 
the fancy which children have for birds and insects Mr. 
Locke takes notice of a mother who permitted them to her 
children, but rewarded or punished them as they treated 
them well or ill.- This was no other than entering them 
betimes into a daily exercise of humanity, and improving 
their very diversions to a virtue. 

When we grow up to men, we have another succession 
of sanguinary sports, in particular that of hunting.^^But if 
our sports are destructive, our gluttony is more so, and in 
a more inhuman manner. Lobsters roasted alive, pigs 
whipped to death, fowls sewed up, are testimonies of our 
outrageous luxury. 

The excellent Plutarch cites a passage of Cato to this 
effect, " That it is no easy task to preach to the stomach, 
which has no ears.'' 

* Yet if,' says Plutarch, * we are ashamed to be so out of 
fashion as not to offend, let us at least offend with some 
discretion and measure. 

^ If we kill an animal for our provision, let us do it with 
meltings of x^ompassion, without tormenting it. Let us 
consider that it is in its own nature cruelty to put a living 
creature to death.' 

fit ought to be esteemed a happiness to mankind that our 
humanity has a wider sphere to exert itself in than bare jus- 
tice. It is no more than the obligation of our very birth to 
practise equity to our kind, but humanity may be extended 
through the whole order of creatures, even to the meanest.' 

History tells us of a wise and polite nation that rejected 
ai person of the first quality, who stood for a judiciary 
office, only because he had been observed in his youth to 
take pleasure in tearing and murdering bird&^ 

A.,.1 ^f another that expelled" a man out of the senate, 
a bird against the ground which had taken 
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shelter in his bosom. Every one knows how remarkable 
the Turks are for their huraanitj in this kind,— Po/i^ 

To this Mr. Pope annejced the following sentimenti of 
Ovid. 

^ The sheep was 8a<^rificM on no pretence. 

But meek and unresisting innocence. 

A patient, useful creature, bom to bear 

The warm and woolly fleece that clothed her murderer ; 

And daily to give down the milk she bred, 

A tribute for the grass, on which she fed ; 

Living, both food and raiment she supplies. 

And is of least advantage when she dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve ? 

A downright simple drud^, and born to serve ! 

O tyrant ! with what justice canst thou hope 

The promise of the year, a plenteous crop ; 

"When thou destroy'st thy laboring steer, who till'd 

And plough'd with pains thy else ungratefuj field I 

From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke. 

That neck, with which the surly clods he broke ; 

And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman. 

Who finished autumn and the spring began ? 

What more advance can mortals make in sin 

So near perfection, who with blood begin ? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife. 

Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life. 

Deaf to the harmless kid, that ere he dies^ 

All methods to secure thy mercy tries. 

And imitates in vain the children's cries ! 

Ovid — translated hy Dryden. 



•Vo. 10. One Reason for being a Christian. 

I am a Christian, because the intrinsic excellency of 

'\Christianity points it out as a system worthy of my belief; 

Secause the laws which it prescribes, the spirit which it 

;^eathe8, and the discoveries which it makes, are so ad- 

';'bly suited to the constitution and circumstances of 

that I cannot reject it. 

le preceptive part of Christianity has been very gen- 
approved. And hSw is it possible, that any one 
s^ottslj object to lawS) wb\<;\v Uu^ W ^w'c^^ 
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the errors ami refi)riii the vices of human nature ; and to 
exalt the character of man to the highest stage of mural 
perfection ? 

The writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, pour 
conteinf)t upon all superstitious practices; and lead us 
to aitcribf^ no value to any wurks, but those of true piety 
and virtue. 

They teach us to worship God in spirit and in truth; 
to love him supremely; to be grateful fur hiti favors, and 
resigued to his dispensations; to trust jo his mercy, and 
rejoice m his government. 

They teach us to dismiss all anxious cares and appre- 
hensions ; and, having employed the means which infinite 
wisdom has appointed, to leave the event with infinite 
goodness. 

I'hey teach us to love our neighbor as ourselves ; to 
tofor^vehim when he has injured us; to bear with his 
infirmities, and to excuse his follies ; to weep with him in 
his distres!ies ; — when he is in want, to afford him our as- 
sistance,- -and to do tu him as we should think it fit and 
reasonable that he should do to us. 

They teach us to love even our enemies, so far at least, 
as to ahatain from revenge, and to render them offices of 
kindness when their circumstances call for commiseration. 

Thej teach us tu govern our appetites and passions, to 
be chaste, humble, temperate, pure, and as much as possi- , 
ble, to be like our Father in Heaven, whose character is 
an assemblage of every natural and moral perfection. 

They teach children to reverence and obey their par- 
ents; and parents to love, instruct, and provide for their 
children. I'hey teach masters lenity, and servants faith- 
fulness. 

They teach the husband conjugal fidelity and affection ; 
and the wife, the peculiar duties of her station, and the 
amiable virtues which adorn the sex, and bless the mar- 
riage union- 

They teach rulers to exercise their authority for the 

Sublic good ; and persons in private life nut tu withhold 
onor and submission from tlmsc, under whose wise and 
just administration they lead tjuiet and peaceable lives. 

In a word, the affluent and the poor, the prosperous 

'~'' the afflicted, the aged and the young, may all find 

dutj is the sacred books', and \.b% d<itv«a there en- 
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joined, are auch as the enlightened reason of every m«H 
must approve. 

These sublime lessons of morality tre found in nrioa* 
parts of the New Testament. They enrich the divine 
sefmon on the mount They are contained in the excel- 
lent paraUes delivered by Jf^sus Christ. 1 also find them 
in the discourses of tiie Apostles, and in theii* pastoral 
letters. 

I may sav, wherever I open the Christian volume, I 
find some direction, which, if properly observed, would 
render me a good neighbor, a gooa member of society, a 
good friend, and a good man ! Is it then possible for me 
to doubt the divine original of a system, which furnishes 
such rules ; and contemplates so glorious an object ? 

If the prohibitions of Jesus Christ were universally re- 
garded, and his laws obeyed, n)ial blessings would pour in 
on society f There would be no wars amon^ the nations 
of the sartli. There would be no oppression. There 
would be neither tyrants nor slaves. 

Every ruler would be just, every citizen would be , 
honest; every parent would be faithful to his charge; 
every child would be dutiful ; the purest affection would 
recommend domestic life ; and neighbors would be mutual 
blessings. 

Under the dominion of Christianity, envy, pride, and 
jealousy, would give way to the most enlarged benevolence. 
Human nature would recover its dignity; and every man 
would reap the present reward of his own virtues. 

The doctrines of the Christian religion furnish an ad- 
ditional argument in its favor. 1 hey are such as appear 
worthy of God, aod answerable to the natural expectations 
of men. 

The pertections of the Deity, his agency in the creation 
and gavernmest of the world, the conditions of his appro- 
bation, the consequences, and a future state of existence, 
are points, respecting which every reasonable beine would 
wish fur information. And it is a fact, that the New 
Testament throws divine light on all these articles.— 

Combining the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, 
I am led, then, to infer from them, the truth of the sys- 
tem. Because the former are so important, and the lat- 
ter so beneficial ; because the doctrines of Christ tend to 
make us go wise, and his laws bo good, l3Lt(i,ra.«.xaMist.«Ek 
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compelled to receive them as divine. Such is their su- 
preme Excellence, that I must ascend to Heaven for an 
adequate cause. — Rev. J. Glarke, 



JNTo. 11. Opposition between War and the 

Gospel. 

The gospel is a system of morals and religion, design- 
ed to render men moral and religious. But war annuls 
the precepts of religion, repeals the statutes of morality, 
coniounds right and wrong. While war prevails, the go8« 
pel cannot have its full eftect 

The gospel requires men to do good. The very busi- 
ness of war is mischief and damage. The gospel requires 
men to forgive their enemies. I&venge is often the chief 
design of war. The gospel commands men to feed the 
poor and comfort the afflicted. 

The sword drinks the blood of the afflicted, robs and 
plunders the poor, covers him with wounds, and leaves 
nim half dead. Truth and sincerity are precepts of the 
gospel ; and are reputable in the dwellings of peace ; but 
the warrior glories in executing the work of destruction 
by artifice, by delusion and stratagem. 

While the devout Christian sits pondering how he may 
comfort the sorrowful, enlighten the ignorant, and reform 
the wicked, the man of blood is contriving and plotting 
to vanquish yonder army, to ravage the country, covering 
the fields with the wounded and the dead. 

The gospel forbids murder. Yes, it does. But is not 
this the grand purpose of war ? Why else all the swords, 
and balls, and engines of death ? The combination of ten 
thousand men, to slay ten thousand, is not less murderous^ 
.than the resolution of one man to slay one man. Had 
Cain been a kin^, and marched an army to destroy his 
brother, would this have lessened his guilt r 

Did God not include kings, when he said, ** Thou shalt 
not kill P Did he not include their victorious legions ? 
If one man may not commit murder, how many must 
unite to make it innocent and glorious ? May two, — two 
hundred, — two million ? Two million have no more right 
to murder and destroy, than two iadividuais. 
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WheB pure Christianity shall cover the earth, kvarice 
and revenge will be extinguished ; ambition wilh be de- 
throned, and war expire. The acknowledged design of the 
Christian religion is to induce men to love their enemies, 
to be like Jesus Christ, who resisted not evil. Is it pos- 
sible for such a man^ to seize his sword, and rush to the 
hill of battle ? Can he bid the artillery blaze f 

Can he become the angel of death, and scatter plague 
and pestilence round the globe ? When rulers all poi^sess 
this beneviolence, who will proclaim the war? When 
commanders have this spirit, who will order the battle? 
When the mass of mankind have the spirit of Christ, 
where will soldiers be found? Where will you find a 
man to slay his neighbour ? 

The rendezvous is forsaken. The shnll piercing, 
hoarse rattling instruments ; the harsh clattering sounds 
of martial bands^ are silent as the deserted field of ^bat- 
tle, wliere death riots in dismal solitude All are gone 
to the house of worship, to celebrate the jubilee of peace,, 
to join in the song of angels. — Dr, Parish, 



Prospects of Universal Peace. 

" My peace I leave with you." — Jesus. 

A day — no <listant day—shall dawn. 

To chase the clouds that now oppress us, 

When peace shall call the world its own. 

And heaven's celestial light shall bless us. 

Day Of God's promise ! thee 1 sing. 

Thee every hurrying hour draws nearer— 

When laurels, drench'd in blood, shall bring 

Nor fame, nor glory to the wearer. 

And shall that gloomy mist disperse 

Which BOW religion's radiance smothers ;-<- 

And man embrace the universe, 

As fellow-pilgrims, friends, and brothers f 

ML from a common origin — 

Ml to a common country tendings— 

All born to sorrow — prone to sin— 

And all — with hopes to heaven ascending. 

Come blessed day ! foretold by thee. 

By tiiee» our JLonl^ in promise {^ven v 
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Who left "tty peaee^' — & legacy 

To help UB on our way to heaven. 

O when that Peace shall find a home 

On earth, out-tired with War and Madneas; 

Thy kingdom will indeed be come 

In all its glory — all its glkdne»s! — J. B. 

fferatd of Peace, JVi). 1 1. 



JVo. IS. Pleasures of Spring. 

Men of my age receive a greater pleasure from 6ne 
weather than from any other sensual enjoyment. If the 
art of flying were brought to perfection, the use that I 
should make of it would be to attend the sud round the 
world, and pursue the Spring through every sign of the 
zodiac. ' 

This love of warmth makes my heart glad at the return 
of Spring. How amazing is tlie change in the face of 
nature, when the earth from b^ing bound with frost or 
covered with snow, begins to put forth her pknts and 
flowers, to be clothed with green, diversiGed with ten 
thousand various dyes, and to eshale such fresh and 
charming odours, an fill every living creature with delight. 

Full of thoughts like these, I make it a rule to lose as { 
little AB I can of that blessed season; and accordingly, 
rise with the sun, and wander through the fields, or lose 
myself in the woods. I spent~a day or two this Spring at 
a cuuDtry gentleman's seat, when I feasted my imagination 
every morning with the most luxurious prospect I ever saw. 

But if the eye is delighted; the ear hath likewise its 
propec entertainment. The music of the birds at this time 
of the year hath something in it so wildly sweet, as makes 
me less relish the most elaborate compositions of Italy. 

The sight which gave me the most satisfaction was a 
flight of young birds, under the conduct of the father, and 
indulgent directions and assistance of the dam. 1 took 
particular notice of a beau goldfinch, who was picking his 
plumes, and pruning his wings, and with great diligencs 
adjusting nil his gaudy garniture. 

When he had equipped himself with great trimness and 

"■rety, he Stretched his painted neck, which seemed to 

(en with newglowin^.^ud suainedois throat into 
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tnaHj wild notes and natural melody. He then flew 
about the nest in several circles and windings, and in- 
vited his wife and children into open air. 

It was verj entertsuning to see the trembling and the 
fluttering little strangers at their first appearance in the 
world, and the different care of the male and female 
parent, so suitable to their different sexes. 

I could not take my eye quickly from so entertaining 
an object ; nor could 1 help wishing, that creatures of a 
superior rank would so manifest their mutual affection, 
and so cheerfully concur in providing for their off*spring« 

Tickeli. 

Nor only through the lenient air, this change 
Delicious breathes ; the penetrative sun. 
His force deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, sets the steaming power 
At large, to wander o'er the vernant earth. 
In various hues ; but chiefly thee, gay Green 
'Ihou smiling Nature's universal robe. 

Ik'hold yon breathing prospect bids the Muse 
Throw all her beauty forth. But who can paint 
Jiike Nature P Can imagination boast. 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill. 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? If fancy then 
Unequal fails beneath the pleasing task; 
Ah what shall language do ? 

Hail, SouRCK OF Being ! Universal Soul ! 
Of heaven and earth ! Essential presence, hail ! 
To Thee 1 bend the knee ; to Theb my thoughts 
Continual climb ; who with a master-hand 
Hast the great whole into perfection touched. 

As rising from the vegetable world 

My theme ascends ; with equal winjg ascend. 

My panting Muse ; and haiU, how loud the woods 

Invite you forth in all your gayest trim. 

Lend me your song, ye nightingales ! oh pour 

The mazy -running soul ot melgdy 

Into my varied verse !— 
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S6 Principles of Honor. 

Still let my song a nobler note assume. 

And sing tli' infusive force of Spring on man ; 

When heaven and earth, as 4f contending, vie 

To raise his being, and serene his soul. 

Can he forbear to join the general smile 

Of Nature ? Can fierce passions vex his breast. 

While every gale is peace, and every grove 

Is melody ? Thompson, 



JV*o. 13. Principles of Honor. 

In different countries, different principles have been 
admitted ; and the progress of light and ot humane senti- 
ments have occasioned considerable changes in regard 
to the principles of honor. What has been deemed 
honorable in one age, has at a subsequent period, been- 
discarded as barbarous and dishonorable. 

We may hence derive a hope, that the principles of 
honor among men will continue to be improved, till 
nothing shall be found in the code, but what can be ap- 
proved by a benevolent God. 

In a christian country, where the light of revelation is 
enjoyed, no conduct siiould be regarded as honorable, 
which is inconsistent with the reverence due to the 
Almighty, or the love which he requires of men one to* 
wards another. 

No person can reasonably deny, that God is the su- 
preme object of honor. Not only is his character su- 
premely excellent and glorious ; but he is our Creator, 
our Father, our Lawgiver, our Redeemer, and our Judge. 

Witl\ great propriety and force, God appeals to tne 
consciences of disobedient men, in these words— "A sou 
honoreth his father, and a servant his master : If then I 
be a father, where is my honor ? and if I be a master, 
where is my fear r" 

If it be dishonorable in the subject to rebel against the 
just laws of his sovereign, or dishonorable in the son, to 
transgress the kind precepts of his father; how much 
more dishonorable must it be in men, to violate the per- 
fect laws of Jehovah ! 

To act on true principles of honor we must be follow- 
V cf God as dear children, and imitate his kindness and 
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IpDgsufiering, — ^like him be slow to anger, and ready to 
forgive. 

A proper sense of honor, will lead men to inquire what 
tlie Lord would have them to do, with a desire to know 
and to do his will, — and to forbear doing whatever would 
be offensive to him. Therefore, any course of conduct 
which implies disrespect to God, should be regarded as 
dishonorable to men. 

For the same reason any course of conduct which vio- 
lates the moral precepts of the gospel, should be stamped 
with the mark of dishonor. For disobedience to the laws 
of love, implies disrespect to the God of love, by whom 
these laws were given for the benefit of mankind* 

In view of these remarks, is it not clear that the true 
principles of honor have been misapprehended or disre- 
gardea; and that many of our countrymen have been 
binder a mistake in calling themselves "gentlemen of 
honor H 

Revenge with them is a principle of honor. For an 
offensive word they deem it honorable to challenge, to 
fight, and to kill. In so doing they not only violate the 
divine precepts of love, forbearance, and forgiveness, but 
treat with disrespect the character of God, and the rev- 
elation of his mercy. 

How terrible would be the consequences, if God were 
to act towards men on these false principles, and take 
life for a disrespectful or offensive word or action ! What 
on such grouna would become of duellists, warmakers, 
and the whole race of revengeful men ? 

Actions speak as loud as words; and such persons 
practically say, that God acts a dishonorable part, in bear- 
ing as he does with the offensive conduct of men, who 
transgress his laws, abuse his kindness, and take his 
name ia vain. 

The same thing they practically say of the meek and 
forgiving conduct of the Savior, while he dwelt among 
men, and went about doing good. How many reproachful 
things were said of him ! how often was be reviled, insult- 
ed, and abused ! But when did he seek revenge by a 
duel, or in any other manner ? 

Is it not then an abuse of language to give the title — 
" gentlemen of honor," to those who treat with coate«v^t 
the laws, the example, and the character ot A^^vc ^'^«^^^' 
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What can be more dishonorable than for men thus to treat 
that God in whom they live, and move, and have their 
being, and on whom they are dependent for every good ? 

The point of honour has been deemed of use. 

To teach good manners, and to curb abuse ; 

,Admit it true, the consequence is clear. 

Our polish'd manners are a mask we wear. 

And, at the bottom, barb'rous still and rude. 

We are restrained indeed, but not subdued ; 

The very remedy, however sure. 

Springs from the mischief it intends to cure. 

And savage in its principle appears. 

Tried, as it should be, by the fruit it bears. 

'Tis hard indeed if nothing will defend 

Mankind from quarrels, but their fatal end ; 

That now and then a hero must decease. 

That the surviving world may live in peace. — Cowper, 



JV*o. 14. Divine Compussion illustrated 

by Parables. 

Then Peter approaching, said to him. Master, if my 
brother repeatedly trespass against me, how often must ( 
forgive him ? Must I seven times ? Jesus answered, I say 
unto thee, not seven times, but seventy times seven times. 

In this the administration of heaven resembleth that of 
a king, who determined to settle accounts with his ser- 
vants. Having begun to reckon, one was brought who 
owed him ten thousand talents. But that servant not 
having wherewith to pay, his master, to obtain payment, 
commanded that he and his wife and children, and all 
that he had, should be sold. 

Then the servant, throwing himself prostrate before his 
master, cried, Have patience with me, my lord, and I will 
pay the whole And his master had compassion on him, 
and dismissed him, remitting the debt. 

But this servant, as he went out, meeting one of his 

fellow servants, who owed him a hundred denaHi, seized 

him by the throat, saving, Pay me what thou owest. His 

feUow servant threw himself at his feet and besought him, 

sajring, have patience with me, awA 1 VvW i^^iv llcv^^. And 
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he would not, but instantlv caused him to be imprisoned, 
until he should discharge the debt* 

His fellow servants seeing this> were deeply affected, 
and went and informed their master of all that had passed. 
Then his master, having given orders to call him, said to 
him. Thou wicked servant ; all that debt I forgave thee, 
because thou besoughtest me. Oughtest not thou to have 
shown such pity to thy fellow servant, as I showed 
to thee? 

So his master, being provoked, delivered him to the 
jailers, to remain in their hands, until he should clear the 
debt — Thus will my celestial Father treat every one of 
you, who forgiveth not from his heart the faults of his 
brother. Matthew xviii, 31 — 35. 

He said also; A certain man had two sons, and the^ 
younger of them said to his father. Father, give me my 
portion of the estate. And he allotted to them their 
shares. Soon after, the younger son gathered all together 
and travelled into a distant country, and there wasted 
his substance in riot. 

When ail was spent, a great faipine came upon that 
land, and he began to be in want. Then he applied to 
one of the inhabitants of that country, who sent liim into 
his fields to keep swine. And he was fain to fill his belly 
with the husks on which the swine were feeding; for no- 
body gave him aught. 

At length, coming to himself, he said. How many 
hirelings hath mj father, who have all more bread than 
sufficeth them, while I perish with hunger ! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him. Father, 1 have 
sinned against heaven and thee, and am no longer worthy 
to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy hirelings. 

And he arose and went to his father. When he was 
yet afar off, his father saw him, and 'had compassion, and 
ran, and threw himself upon his neck, and kissed him. 
And the son said. Father, ( have sinned against heaven 
and thee, and am no longer worthy to be called thy son. 
f But the father said to his servants. Bring hitlier the 

Principal robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his 
nger, and shoes on his feet ; bring also the fatted calf 
and kill it, and let us eat and be merry ; for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and La toaud. 
JLuke xvj ll-r54, CampbeW$ Transltttioiu 

3* ,-. 
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so TJie Grunlander^s Proof of a God. 

Father, I see thy sun arise. 

To cheer thy friends and enemies ; 

And when n*om heaven the rain descends* 

Thj bounty both alike befriends. 

Enlarge my soul with love like thine. 
My mortal powers by grace refine ; 
So shall I feel another's wo, 
And freely feed a hungry foe. 

I hope for pardon through thy Son, 
For all the crimes which 1 have done; 
Then may the grace that pardons me. 
Constrain me to forgive IiKe thee. 

Ilippon?s CJolleciion. 



JVb. 15, The Greenlander's Proof of a 

God. 

In conversation with a Danish Missionary, a Green- 
lander observed — "It is true we were ignorant heathens, 
and knew little of a God till you came ; but you must not 
imagine that no Greenlander thinks about these things. 

"A kajah" — a Greenland boat — "with all its tackle 
and implements, cannot exist but by the labor of man ; 
and one who does not understand it would spoil it. But 
the meanest bird requires more skill than a kajah ; no 
man can make a bird. 

" There is still more skill required to make a man ; by 
whom then was he made ? He proceeded from his par- 
rents, and they from their parents. But some must have 
been the first parent ; whence did they proceed ? 

*« Common report says, they grew out of the earth ; if so, 
why do not men still grow out of the earth ? And whence 
came the earth itself, the sun, the moon, the stars ? 
Certainly there must be some Being who made all these 
things — a Being more wise than the wisest man." 

There is a God : Why else is man ? 
For he could not himself create ; 
Before he was, he could not plan, 
Nor was he formM by ^eu^eks^ M<^» 
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Hie watch displays its maker's skill, 
Imports intelligence, design, 
In him who by an act of will 
Could thus its various parts combine^ 

Does then the watch denote a mind 
In him who made it tell the hour? 
Can he who knows this be so blind 
As not to see a higher Power ! 

If watches are not made bj chance. 
But prove a preexisting plan ; 
Who will the stupid thougiit advance. 
That MiJND was not the cause of man ? 

Do human mivds and human hands 
Require a less discerning cause. 
Than human works and human plans. 
Constructed by mechanic laws ? 

Unhappy men ! who God deny. 
In heart, in thought, in word, or deed. 
While his all -bounteous hands supply, 
The daily bread on which they feed.— •/^no/a. 



JV*o. IB. Loo Choo Islanders. 

In the year 1816, Lord Amherst was sent as an Ambas- 
sador from Great Britain to China. Whde he remained at 
China, two armed vessels — the frigate Alcesta and the brig 
Lym — which accompanied his Lordship, visited the island 
called Loo Choo. The Alcesta was commanded by Capt. 
Maxwell, and the Lyra by Capt. Hall. 

Capt. Hall and a surgeon of one of the vessels, wrote 
each of them a narrative of the voyage, and an account 
of the people of Loo Choo. From their narrative the fol- 
lowing particulars have been collected. 

** i he island of Loo Choo is about 60 miles long and 20 
bi'oad ; it is situated in the happiest climate of the globe. 
Refreshed by the sea-breezes which blow over it at every 
period of the year, it is free from the extremes of hea.t «Avd 
cold which oppress many other couiilm%. 'Vftfc ^^^^^ 
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seemed to enjoy robust health ; for we observed no dis« 
eased objects, nor beggars of any description.'' 

<* Oh the approach of the ships, the astonished natives 
vrere perched on the surrounding rocks and heights, 
gazing on the. vessels as they entered. Soon after, sev- 
eral canoes came along-side, containing some people in 
office, who wished to know to what country we belonged, 
and the nature of our visit." 

Being informed that the ships had been with an Ambas- 
sador to China — that they needed repairs &c.; the natives 
immediately sent carpenters to assist, but were assured 
that there were carpenters on board, and that an asylum 
was all tliat they required during the time of the repair, 
with permission to take on board provisions and water. 

An immediate supply of bullocks^ pigs, goats, fowls, 
eggs, and other articles followed this intimation. Sup^ 
plies of the same description being sent on board as often 
as was necessary, for about six weeks; but the chief au- 
thorities who sent them, refused any pay or remuneration 
whatever. 

It was intimated to this people that it was necessary to 
have a party on shore, such as ropemakers and smiths. 
They requested that this might not be done till they 
could hear from their king. But after a visit from one 
of the chiefs, several officers went on shore to an enter- 
tainment provided for them. 

** About this time a mutual friendship began to exist 
between us ; confidence took place of timidity ; and now 
instead of permitting only a few to visit the shore at a 
time, they fitted up the garden of a temple as a general 
arsenal for us." 

"Many of these islanders displayed a spirit of intelli- 
gence and genius. They all seemed to be gifted with a 
sort of politeness, which had the fairest claim to be term- 
ed natural ; for there was nothing constrained, nothing 
stiff or studied in it." 

" It was interesting to observe, indeed, how early the 
gentle and engaging manners of all classes here won upon 
the sailors, no less than upon the officers. The natives 
from the first were treated with entire confidence ; no 
watch was ever kept over them, nor were they excluded 
from &nj part of the ships ; and not only was nothing 
< stolen, but when any thing was \ost,TvoWdy even sus- 
pected for an instant that it had b^eu \il5.^\i>i^ ^<i\xi:\ 
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" That proud and haughty feeling of national superiori- 
tj, so strongly existing among the common class of British 
seamen, which induces them to hold ail foreigners cheap, 
was at this island completely subdued and tamed by the 
gentle manners and kind behaviour of the most pacific 
people in the world." 

" Although completely intermixed and often working 
together, both on shore and on board, not a single quarrel 
or complaint took place on either side during the whole 
of our stay. On the contrary, eacli succeeding day added 
to friendsnip and cordiality." 

" it was very interesting to observe the care which the 
natives took of the sick, whom they assisted all the way 
from the beach to the temple ; a number of people attend- 
ed to support such of them as had barely strength enough 
to walk* 

" When they were safely lodged, eggs, milk, fowls, and 
vegetables were brought for them ; and whenever any of 
them were tempted by the beauty of the scenery to walk 
out, several of the natives were ready to accompany them." 

** The administration of the government seems to partake 
of the general mildness of the people, and yet it appears 
highly efficient, from the very great order which is always 
maintained, and the general dinusion of happiness." 

" Crimes are said to be very unfrequent among them, 
and they seem to go perfectly unarmed ; for we observed 
. no warlike instruments of any description ! not even a 
bow or an arrow was to be seen." "And the natives 
always declared they had none. They denied having any 
knowledge of war, either by experience or tradition." 

" We never saw any punishments inflicted at Loo 
Choo; a tap with a fan, or an angry look, was the severest 
chastisement ever resorted to, as far as we could discover. 
In giving orders, the chiefs were mild, though firm ; and 
the people always obeyed with cheerfulness.'' 

" When they saw the tftect of our fowling pieces in 
the hands of some of the gentlemen, they begged that they 
might not kill the birds, which they were always »lad to 
see flying about their houses. An order was immediately 
issued to desist from this sort of sporting." 

" The period of our departure being now fixed, all our 
stores were embarked on the evening of the ^6tlv i^C <^^- 
tober. The next morning, the IaOoCVvqo?*^ ^^^xxj^axV ^ 
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respect, arrayed themselTes in their best apparel, and 
proceeding to the temple, offered up to their sods a solemn 
sacrifice, invoking them to protect the Enselees, to avert 
every danger, and restore them in safety to tneir own land. 

" in the manner of this adieu, there was an air of sub- 
limity and benevolence, by far more touching to the heart, 
than the most refined compliments of a more civilized 
people. It was the genuine benignity of artless nature^ 
and of primitive innocence. 

*' Immediately following this solemnity, our particular 
friends crowded on board to shake hands and say — Fare- 
well ! whilst the tears, which many of them shed, evinced 
the sincerity of their attachment." 

'* We stood out seaward, and the breeze being favora- 
ble, this happy island soon sunk from our view ; but it 
will be long remembered by the officers and the crews; 
for the kindness and hospitality of its inhabitants have 
fixed upon every mind a deep and lasting impression of 
gratitude and esteem.^' 



What is related of this newly discovered people is ti-uly 
interesting. It affords reason to hope that the character 
of men and the condition of society may yet be so im- 
proved, as to change this military world into a paradise 
of love and peace. 

Had the Loo Choos possessed '* that proud and haughty I 
feeling of national superiority, so strongly existing among 
the common class of British seamen," it is not improbable 
that there would have been contention and bloodshed be- 
tween them and the English. 

But so far from this was the fact, that this spirit on the 
part of the British seamen was " completely tamed and 
subdued by the gentle and kind behaviour of the most 
pacific people in the world ! " 

How much then have Christian nations been mistaken 
in supposing that a martial spirit and a warring attitude, 
are the best security against acts of violence and invasion ! 
If they will not listen to the ifistructions of the gospel, let 
them ^0 to Loo Choo, and learn the art of peace ! 

The feelings and reflections of the Britons on leaving 

this pacific people are expressed in the following lines of 

poetry which were written by M.Vt ^\W«jc4» iVva clerk of 

the Jjvra. 
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THE FAREWELL. 

The sails are set ; the anchor weighed ; 

Their course south-west^ the ships pursue 
And friendly signs at parting made. 

We bid the land a last adieu ! 

From crowded boats that crace our wake, 
[n cap and vest but seldom wore. 

Their last Farewell the natives take. 
And half reluctant seek the shore. 

Each cliiT's rude height and sea-worn base 
Presents a silent gazins throne ; 

Where e*en regret may find a piace. 
As swift the vessels pass along. 

There too the stone enclosure stands. 
Within whose high extensive walls, 

The Pagan native lifts his hands. 
And on his wooden idol calls. 

Yet ye, who boast tlie Christian name, 

Blush at a deed which truth must tell- 
Hither they brought the sick and lame 
And bade them in their temples dwell. 

Farewell, dear isle ! — on you may breath 

Of civil discord never blow ! 
Far from your shores be plague and death. 

And far — oh ! far — the hostile foe ! 

To distant climes our course we steer, ^ 
Where fashion boasts her splendid reign ; 

Where science, fame, and wealth appear. 
While luxury revels in their train. 

Meanwhile, ne'er 'mid your smiling scenes 
May pride and fierce ambition spring ! 

Ne'er may they know what misery means, 
Which vice and dissipation bring ! 

Still on your sons may plenty shine, 
Still may their happiness increase. 

And friendship long their hearts entwine 
With love, with innocence, and ]^^^c^« 
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•Vo. 17. Character of Numa Ponlpilius. 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, was a warrior ; and he 
so infused his martial spirit into his subjects, that every 
Roman was a soldier. Plutarch says they had become 
'* hard as iron by war." 

After the death of Romulus, Numa was requested by 
the people to become their king. This request he for 
some time rejected, alle^ng, that his love of peace and 
retirement disqualified him for reigning over a pecqjle 
who delighted in war. 

The people, however, persisted in their solicitations ; 
and his father and \]arcus strongly urged his acceptance. 
In reply to his objections they told him, *' that he was not 
endued with so great a lovg of equity and virtue, to bury 
them in solitude ; that the throne is an eminence whence 
virtue shows itself to advantage.— 

" And that perhaps Rome, influenced by the royal ex- 
ample, might moderate her pride, and the love of arms 
be succeeded by a respect for religion." This reasoning 
was too powerful to be resisted ; and Numa accepted tlie 
royal dignity. 

"Numa's natural disposition for moderation, probity, 
and justice, had been strengthened by a proper education. 
Early inured to industry and labor, and extremely averse 
to ambition and violence, he infused the same sentiments 
into the minds of his subjects." ' 

By his wisdom he "first allayed the internal dissensions 
that had previously existed among the Romans, and then 
formed such regulations as might preserve peace and 
cause justice to nourish " 

" He very jmliciously began with himself, dismissing the 
three hundred celeres, formed by Romulus, as a guard to 
attend the king; not wishing to reign over a people he 
distrusted, and thinking it improper to distrust a people 
who had compelled him to reign over them." 

" He acknowledged a First Principle of all things, who 
is invisible, incorruptible, and purely intelligent; and for 
this reason forbade the Romans to represent God in the 
form of man or beast." 

" He dedicated himself," says.Livy, " entirely to the 
service of the citizens and strangers, to whom he was 
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counsellor, arbiter, and judge. All formed their manners by 
tiiose of the king, whom tnej took for their sole pattern/' 

^ Hence the nations about him, who h|id before consid- 
ered Rome more like a camp than a city, conceiyed such 
a reverence for them, that they would have thought it a 
Bort of impiety to have attacked a people wholly intent on 
serving God and making men happj. 

" A wonderful chane;e of manners also prevailed in the 
neighboring cities, as if Nu ma's wisdoip had been a plenti- 
ful fountain, from ^hich the streams of virtue and justice 
had flowed into the minds of the people. 

** Instead of martial ardor, an eager desire to live in 
peace, to cultivate their lands, and thus to bring up their 
children, infused into their minds the same tranquillitj, 
which reigned in his own." 

" He became the arbiter of all the differences among the 
neighbouring nations ; and as to the Romans themselves , 
it might be literally said, that the .weapons of war were 
changed into instruments of husbandry. 

**No intestine seditions, no ambitious desires for the 
throne, nor so much as any murmurs against the person or 
administration of the king appeared among them. 

** When he died, they lamented him as sincerely, as if 
every man had lost his own father ; ar.d the concourse of 
strangers at Rome, to celebrate his obsequies, was ex- 
ceedingly great." 

THE SWORD AND THE PLOUGHSHARE. 

As in this world of chance and change 
Incongruous characters must range. 

They sometimes sti^ngely meet : 
Unwonted guest in sylvan scene, 
A Sword, upon the village green, 

fieheld a Ploughshare set. 

" How L lament thy abject state ! 
Mid rustics, doomed by adverse fate. 

To live in dust and clay ! 
I, in the hand of xVlara, may shine 
Or grasped by Pallas, maid divine^ 

Emit a brighter ray : ^ 

** I then shall flash with lightning gleam— 
At my command the sanguine streoLm 
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Shall flow mid corses pal( 
Or, should mj pride of strength arise, 
I rule the nations^ destinies. 

Where law and justice fail." 

■ 

And fr" the Ploughshare calm replied, 

1 should abhor, with barbarous pride. 

In human blood to lave ; 
I joj the wide champaign to view. 
Where fern and dock and thistles grew 

With yellow harvest wave. 

*' I too, could such a tribute please. 

Might boast beyond the east* rn seas, t 

The triumph' of my sway ; 
As public proof of just respect, ,; 

Imperial hands my coui se direct, 

Through fields of rich Cathay. 

*' But I such vain applause disclaim — 
I slight the candidate for fame. 

With barren laurels crowned ; 
More dear is humble life to me. 
And [ my highest honor see 

In shedding blessings round. 

" Nor thou my lowly toil deride. 

For thou must bend thy heart of pride. 

My useful arts to learn ! 
Yes, * lambs with wolves shall range the mead. 
And flowing bands the tiger lead. 

And Swords to Ploughshares turn.' ■* 

fferald of Peace^ 

JV*o. 18. Society of Animals. 

It is needless to remark that man holds the first rank 
in animal associations, li men did not assist each other, 
no operation of any magnitude could possibly be effected. 
A single family, or even a few families united, like other 
carnivorous animals, might hunt their prey, and procure a 
sufiicient quantity of food. 

Man, even in his most uninformed state, possesses the 
^rms of every species of knowledge and of genius. But 
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they miist be cherished, expanded, and brought gradually 
to perfection. It is by numerous and regularly estab- 
lished societies alone that such glorious exhibitions of 
human intellect can be produced. 

Next to the fctellisence exhibited in human society, 
that of the beavers is the most conspicuous. Their opera- 
tions in preparing, fashioning, and transporting the heavy 
materials for building their winter habitations are truly 
astonishing ; and when we read their history, wc are apt 
to think &at we are perusing the history of man in a 
period of society not inconsiderably advanced. 

They never quarrel or injure one another, but live 
together in difterent numbers in the most perfect harmony. 
Their association presents a model of a pure and perfect 
.republic, the only basis of which is mutual attacliment. 
They have no law but the law of love and of parental 
affection. Humanity prompts us to wish that it were 
possible to establish republics of this kind among men. 

Pairing birds, in some measure, may be considered as 
forming proper societies ; because in general the males 
and females mutually assist each other in building nests 
and feeding their young. 

The honey-bees not only labor in common with aston- 
ishing assiduity, but their whole attention and affections 
seem to centre in the person of their queen, or sovereign 
of the hive. While some are busily employed at home in 
constructing the cells, others are equally industrious in 
the fields, collecting materials for carrying on the work* 

If bees did not associate and mutually assist one another 
in their various operations, the species would soon be an- 
nihilated. But Nature has endowed their minds \«rith an 
associating principle, and with instincts which stimulate 
thein to perform all those wonderful operations that are 
necessary for the existence of individuals, and the contin- 
uation of the species. 

The ants not only associate for the purpose of construct- 
ing their habitations, but for cherishing and protecting 
their young. Every person must have observed, when 
part of a nest is suddenly exposed, their extreme solid* 
tude for the preservation of their chrysalids or njmphs. 
which often exceed the size of the animals themselves. 

>\ith amazing dexterity and quickness the ants trans- 
port their nymphs into Uie subtetcaxv^QU^ ^s^'^tv^ \jL ^^ 
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nest, and place them beyond the reach of any common 
danger. The fortitude with which they defend their 
young is no less astonishing. The wisdom and foresight 
of the arits have been celebrated from remotest antiquity. 
Another kind of society is observable «mong domestic 
animals. Horses and oxen, when deprived of companions 
of their own species, associate, and discover a visible 
attachment. A dog and an ox, or a dog and a cow, when 
placed in certain circumstances, acquire a strong affection 
for each other. The same kind of association takes place 
between dogs and cats, between cats and birds, &c. 

Smellie* 



JVo. 19. Fable of the Bee, the Ant, and 

the Sparrow. 



•One summer's morn 



A Bee rang'd o'er the verdant lawn ; 
Studious to husband every hour. 
And make the most of every flovirer ; 
Nimble from stalk to staik she flies. 
And loads with yellow wax her thighs 
Thus she discharg'd in every way 
The various duties of the day. 

It chanc'd a frugal Ant was near. 
Whose brow was wrinkled o'er by care ; 
A great economist was she. 
Nor less laborious than the Bee ; 
By pensive parents often taught 
W hat ills arise from want of thought. 

The active Bee with pleasure saw 
The Ant fulfil her parent's law. 
Ah ! sister laborer, says she. 
How very fortunate are we ! 
Who, taught in infancy to know 
The comforts wliich from labor flow. 
Are independent of the great* 
Nor know the wants of pride and state. 

Why is our food so very sweet ? 
Because we earn liefore we eat. 
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Why are our wants so very few ? 
Because we nature's calls pursue* 
Whence our complacency of mind? 
Because we act our parts assigned. 

A wanton Sparrow long'd to hear 
Their sage discourse, and straight dreW near. 
She found as on a spray she sa^ 
The little friends were deep in chat ; 
That virtue was their favVite theme. 
And toil and probi^ their scheme; 
Such talk was hateml to her breast ; 
She thought them arrant prades at best. 

When to display her naughty mind 
Hunger. with cruelty combinM, . * ' 
She viewed the Ant with savage eyes, 
And hopp'd and hoppM to snatch her prize. ' 
The Bee, who watcn'd her opening bill. 
And ffuess'd her fell design to kill, 
Ask'd her from what l^er anger rose. 
And why she treated Ants as foes ? 

The Sparrow her reply byan. 
And thus the conversation ran : 
Whenever I'm dispos'd to dine, 
I think the whole creation mine ; 
That I'm a bird of hieh degree. 
And every insect made for me. 
And oft, m wantonness and play 
I slay ten thousand in a day. 

Oh ! fie ! the honest Bee replied, 
I fear you make base men your guide ; 
Of every creature sure the worst, 
Though in creation's scale the first ! 
Ungrateful- man ! 'tis strange he thrives. 
Who bums the Bees to rob their hives I 

But spare the Ant — her worth demands 
Esteem and friendship at your hands. 
A mind with every virtue blest. 
Must raise compassion in your breast. 

Virtue ! rejoin'd the sneering bird. 
Where did jou learn timt Q(gt3;uc ^Qt^'l 
4« 
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Since I was hatch'd I never heard 
That virtue was at all reverM. 

Trust me. Miss B^e*— to speak the truth, 
I've copied men from earliest youth ; 
The same our taste, the same our school. 
Passion and appetite our rule ; 
And call me bird, or call me sinner, 
I'll ne'er forego my sport or dinner. 

A prowling cat the miscreant spiesj 
^And wide expands her amber eyes : 
Near and more near grimalkin draws ; 
She wags her tail 9 protends her paws ; 
Then* springing on her thoughtless prey. 
She bore the. vicious bird away. 
Thus, in her cruelty and pride. 
The wicked wanton Sparrow died. Dr. Cotton. 



JV\). so. Comiptitin of News Writers. 

One of the amusements of idleness, is reading without 
the fatigue of close attention, and the world therefore 
«warms with critics whose wish is not to be studied, but 
to be read. 

No species of literary men has lately been so much 
multiplied as the writers of news. Not many years ago 
the nation was. coiitent with one gazette. ^ 

But now we have, not only in the metropolis, papers for 
every morning and every evening, but almost every larjje 
town has its weekly historian, who regularly circulates his 
periodical intelligence. 

To write news in its perfection requires such a combi- 
nation of qualitii^s that a man completely fitted for the 
task is not always to be found. 

In ftir rietiry "Watton's jocular definition. An Embas- 
sador is said to be a man of virtue sent abroad to tell lies 
for the advantage of his country ; uMivs writer is a man 
woithout virtue, who ivrites lies at home for his own profit. 

To these compositions is required neither genius nor 
knowledge, neither industry nor sprightliness ; but con* 
-^-^pt of shame and indiffisrence to truth are absolutely 

MflOIJ. 

^Trtia aatfSdalA vara a *CT*>%4-iA«« «*» T «w«Ar\'«\ ^*1^C^ 
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He, who by long; familiaritj with infamy has obtained 

these qualities, may confidently tell to-day what he 

intends to contradict to-morrow ; he may affirm fearlessly 

what he knows* he shall be obliged to recant, and may 

f£ write letters from Amsterdam or Dreflden to himself. 

In a time of war the nation is always ot one mind, eager 
to hear something good of themseivesy and ill of the 
enemy. 

At this time the task oP%ews wr^n is easy; they 
faaye nothing to do but to tell that a ^Hb is expected, 
and afterwards that a battle has been fou^it, in which we 
and our friends^ whether conquering or conquered, did 
ail, and our enemies did nothing. 

Scarcely any thing awakens attention like a tale of 
cruelty. The writer of news never fails in the intermis- 
sion of action to tell how the enemy murdered children 
and abused virgins; and, if the scene of action be 
ditfpait, scalps half the inhabitants of a province. 

Amon^ the calamities of war may be justly numbered 
the diminution of the loye of ^ruth, by the falsehoods 
which interest dictates and credulity encourages. 

A peace will equally leave the warrior and the relater 
of war destitute ot employment; and f know not whether 
more is to be dreaded from streets filled with soldiers 
accustomed to plunder, or from garrets filled with scrib- 
blers accustomed to lie. Johnson, 



JVo. 21. Ode to God. 

O Thou eternal One ! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God ! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty one ! 
Whom none cah comprehend and none explore ; 
Who fill'st existence with Thyself alone : 
Embracing all,— ^hpporting, — ruling o'er,-— 
Being whom we call God— and know no more i 

Thy chains the unmeasured universe surround : 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspired with breath ! 
Thou the bmnnin^ with the end tia^t \MraL\A) 
And bedutimlj mingled life aad ^^\ 
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As sparks moant upwards from the fiery blaze. 
So suns are bom, so worlds spring forth from Thee ; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven^s bright army glitters in f hy praise. 

A million torches lifted by Thy hand 
Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 
They own Thy power, ^complish Thy command 
All gay ^i^Hwfe, all eloquent with bliss 
What shalHPcall them r Piles of crystal light — 
A glorious company of golden streams*— 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright — 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Tes ! as a drop of water in the sea. 

All this magnificence in Thee is lost : 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to TheeAj^.' 

And what am / then ? Heaven's unnumber'd hostT 

Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thouj^ht. 

Is but an atom ^n the balance weighed 

Against Thy greatness, is a cypher broueht 

Against infinity ! What am 1 then P Nought ! 

Nought ! But the effluence of Thy light divine^ 
Pervading worlds, hath reach'd my bosom too ; 
Yes ! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine. 
As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 
Nought ! but I live, and on hope^s pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence;, for in Thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity. 
I am, O God ! and surely Thou mjust be ! 

Thou art ! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 
Direct my understanding then to Thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart : 
Though but an atom midst immensity. 
Still 1 am something, fashioned by Thy hand ! 
1 hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth. 
On the last verge of mortal being stand. 
Close to the realms where angels have their bktb, 

JuBt ou the boundaries of \.Vi« «(\d\\^\AV 
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Creator, yes ! Thy wisdom -and thy word 
Created me J Thou source of life and good ! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 
Thy light. Thy lore, in their bright plenitude* 
Filled me with an immortal souH to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and |nnff 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to its source — to thee — ^its Author there. 

O thoughts ineffable ! O visions blest ! ^ 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee^ 
Yet shall Thy shadowed imag« fill our breast. 
And waft its homage to Thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ! 
Thus seek Thy presence — Being wise and good I 
*Midet Thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude* 

Derxhavin' 



JVa, sa. The Whale. 

•to' 

If we compare land animals, in respect to magnitude, 
with those of the deep, they will appear contemptible in 
the comparison. It is probable indeed that quadrupeds 
once existed much larger than we find them at present. 

From the skeletons of some that have been dug up at dif- 
ferent times, it is evident that there must nave been 
terrestrial animals twice as large as the elephant. But 
creatures of such an immense bulk required a proportion- 
able extent of ground for subsistence, and, by being rivals 
with men for large territory, they must have been destroyed 
in the contest. 

It is not only upon land that man has exerted his power 
of destroying the larger tribes of Animated Nature ; he 
has extended his efforts even in the midst of the ocean. 
We now no longer hear of whales 200 and i250 feet long, 
which we are certain were often seen two centuries ago. 

Taking the whale, however, at the ordinary sike of 
eighty feet long and twenty feet high, what an enormous 
animated mass must it appear to t]^e ^^^\Jtk\»c\ ^)i^ 
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what amazement must it. strike him to behold so great a 
creature gambolling in the deep with the ease and agility 
of the smallest animal, and making its way with incredible 
swiftness. 

The whale makes use only of its tail, to advance itself 
forward in the water. This serves as a great oar to push 
its mass along; and it is surprising to see with what force 
and celerity its enormous ^ulk cuts through the ocean. 

The cleft of the mouth is nearly one third of the animal's 
whole lenstli. The upper jaw is furnished with barbs, 
thalilie like the pipes of an orgran ; the greatest in the 
middle and the smallest on the sides. These compose the 
whalebone, the longest spars of which are found to be no 
less than eighteen feet. 

Their fidelity to each other exceeds whatever we are 
told of even tne constancy of birds. SSome fishers, as 
Anderson informs us, having struck one of two whales, a 
male and female, that were in company together; the 
wounded fish made a^ long and terrible resistance; it 
struck down a boat with three men in it, with a single 
blow of its tail, bv which all went to the bottom. 

The other still attended its companion, and lent it 
every assistance ; till at last the fish tnat was struck sunk 
under the number of its wounds ; while its faithful aaio- 
ciate, disdaining to survive the loss, with great bellowings 
gtretched itself on the dead fish and shared its fate. 

Nothing can exceed the tenderness of the female for 
her offspnne ; she carries it with her wherever she goes, 
and when hardest pursued, keeps it supported between 
her fins. Even when wounded, she still clasps her young 
one ; and when she plunges to avoid danger, takes it to 
the bottom, but rises sooner than usual to give it breath 
again. 

The Nar-whale or Sea-unicorn is not so large as the 
Whale not being above sixty feet long. But mis great 
animal is su£Bciently distinguished by its tooth or teeth, 
which stand pointing directly forward from the upper 
jaw, and are from nine to fourteen feet long. This terri- 
ble weapon is generally found sinsle^ 

Yet the Nar-whale is one of the most harmless and 
peaceable inhabitants of the ocean. It is seen constantly 
and inoffensively sporting with other great monsters of the 
'Wf^ DO w&jr attempting to injure ttieai» but pleased in 

*jr cowpAttf. 
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The Cachalot or Spermaceti whale is not of sach enor- 
moas size as the whale properly so called, not being 
above sixty feet long ana sixteen feet high. In the 
stomach of the whale scarce any thine is to be found ; but 
in that of the Cachalot there are loads offish ol different 
kinds, some whole, some half digested, some smdU, and 
4>ther8 eight or nine feet4ong> GoUUmithp 

JNTo. S3. The smallest of known Animulg. 

These creatures, the smallest with which we are 
acquainted, are called nnimaiciUs of infusion. They ara 
thus named, because they are produced in infusions, and 
are such diminutive animals. 

For their production nothing more is required than to 
pour water on any animal or vegetable substance, and let 
the infusion stand four or five days in a moderately warm 
room, when a species of fermentation will take place in 
the liquor, a slimy skin will grow over it, an immense 
multitude of these animalcules, visible only by means of 
the fnagnifying glass, will be found in the fluid. 

Of ttie numerous infusions with which I have made 
experiments, none afforded me such multitudes of animal- 
cules as thyme, H you put as niucl) thyme as may be 
taken up between the ends of the thumb and two fiiK^ers 
into a wine glass, fill the glass with pure water, and let it 
stand four days, you will be truly astonished, when you 
look at a drop of it through a microscope. 

Millions of animalcules swim about in it, and the celer- 
ity of their motions is so great, that it makes the eye 
almost giddy Wonderful ! you will say ; — whence do 
these creatures come i where were they before P 

it is wonderful, indeed, my young friend ; and who is 
there, to whom these questions ^ill not suggest themselves, 
Vfhen he discovers an ocean of animated beings in a drop 
.of water, where a little before nothing was to be dis- 
cerned P 

i he apparent size of these animalcules varies greatly. 
With a glass that magnifies the diameter of an object three 
hundreu times, some appear ab<»ut the size of a small bug, 
aeen' at the distance of eight inches from the eye. 

Pthers the size of a louse, others still atnaUftic % ^sci 
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lastly, at which I have been the most astonished, among 
these lai]ger animalcules maj be seen an infinite number 
€i mmxte ammaied specks swimming about, which, with 
this sreat magni^ng power, appear no b^^r than the 
smallest mite, or finest grain of sand, does to the naked 
eje ; jet their volnntarj motion is clearly perceptible. 

You will ask me, my youne readers, how big the lai^gest 
of these animalcules of infusion may be. I shall en- 
deavour to give you some conception of their minuteness. 
Upwards of ^00 of the largest may be contained in the 
space occupied by one of the smallest grains of sand. A 
little mite is to one of these much the same as a turkey to 
a sparrow. 

The numbers of these animalcules surpass all concep- 
tion, ^ince there are so many thousands in a single drop, 
what multitudes must there be in a wine glass, that 
apparently contains nothing but a little dirty water! 
miat in a puddle or ditch, where animal and vegetable 
substances putrefy together ! 

.How infinite this world of organized living beings, all 
of which are provided with instruments of motion and 
nutrition I * VUth — Pleasing Preceptor. 



JVo 24. A Battle. 

Science and revelation concur, in teaching that this 
ball of earth, which man inhabits, is not the only world ; 
that millions of globes, like ours, roll in the immensity of 
space. The sun, the moon, " those seven nightly wander- 
ing_fires,*' those twinkling stars are worlds. • 

There doubtless dwell other moral and intellectual 
natures ; angelic spirits ; passing what man calls time, in 
one untired pursuit of truth and duty ; still seeking ; still 
exploring, ever satisfying, never satiating, the ethereal, 
nioral, intellectual thirst ; whose delightful task it is, — as 
it should be ours,— to learn the will of the Eternal Father ; 
to seek the good, which to that end — for them and us to 
geek, — he hides; and finding, to admire, adore, and 

ii§e,— ** him first, him last, him midst and without end.'* 

ine one of these celestial spirits, bent on this great 

if«, descending upon our globe ; and led, by chance, 

. EunpesLU plain, at the point of some great battle ; 
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^0 A Battle. 

His immortal nature unable to endure the follj, the crime^ 
and the madness of man. 

if in this description there be nothing forced, and 
nothing exaggerated ; if all great battles exliibit scenes 
like these, only multiplied ten thousand times, in every 
awful form, in every cruel feature, in every heart-rending 
circumstance ; will society in a high state of moral and 
intellectual improvement endure their recurrence? 

As light penetrates the mass, and power with light, and 
purity with power, will men, in any country, consent to 
entrust their peace and rights, to a soldiery like that of 
Europe, described as^'a needy, sensual, vicious cast, 
reckless of God and man, and mindful only of their 
officer ?" 

" Revolutions go not backward." Neither does the 
moral und intellectual progress of the multitude. Light 
is shilling where once there was darkness ; end is pen- 
etrating and purifying the once corrupt and enslaved 
portions of our species. 

it may occasionally, and for a season, be obscured ; or 
seem retrograde. But ligiit, moral and intellectual, shall 
continue to ascend to the zenith, until that, which is now 
dark, shall be in day; and much of that earthly crust 
which still adheres to man, shall fall and crumble awaj 
as his nature becomes elevated. 

With this progress, it needs no aid gmi prophecy, none 
from revelation, to foretel that »r* ^be greatest, yet 
remaining curse and shame of r*^ ^1 retire to the 

same cave, where « Pope a*™' \etired, to be 

remembered only, witl* \ of disgust 

and wonder, like t^ ^, ^e ; like the 

perpetual slavery oi v -> \ -fge' of revenge, 

]D the scull-bowl of Oairi j *;%v der of helots in 

Greece, and of gladiators, in &«»%.«., iiRe the witch-burn- 
ings, the Smithtield-fires, and bt. Bartholomew massacres, 
of modem times. Quincy* 

First Envy, eldest born of Hell, embrued 
Her hands in blood and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which nature never made, 
'^ I * nd God abhorred ; with violence rude to break 

^ thread of life ere half its length was run, 
purpose, . ^ wretched brother of his being. 
to an -fiM'^^ ambition saw, and soon improved 
:ecrable deed. 'Twas i\ol eiv^^w^ 
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Bj subtle fraud to snatch a single life ; 

Puny impiety ! whole kingdoms fell 

To sate tne lust of power ; more horrid still. 

The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 

Became its boast. One murder made a villain^ 

J^illions, a hero. Princes assumed a rischt 

To kill ; did numbers sanctify the crime ? 

Ah ! why will kings forget that thev are men / 

And men that they are brethren ? Why delight 

In human sacrifice f Why burst the ties 

Of Nature, that should knit their souls together 

In one soft bond of amity and lore r 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 

Inhumanly, m^nious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave. 

Artificers of Death ! still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up 

Fnim universal ruin. Blast the design. 

Great God of Hosts, nor let thy creatures fall 

Unpitied victims at Ambition *s shrine ! 

Bishop Forteus. 

Then let the sons of peace unite. 

To bless and save our erring race-* 

Diifuse the beams of gospel light. 

And banish war as man's disgrace. Repository. 



JV*o. 25. On the fascinating Power of 

Serpents. 

Ever since I have been accustomed to contemplate the 
objects of nature with a degree of minute attention, I have 
considered the whole story of the enchanting faculty of 
the rattle-snake and of other serpents, as destitute of a 
solid foundation. 

In conducting my inquiries into this curious subject, I 
thought it would be proper and even necessary, to ascer- 
tain the following points, viz. First : What species of 
birds are most frequently observed to be enchanted by 
serpents? and, secondly, at what season of the year has 
any particular species been most commonly seen under 
this wonderful influence ? 

I was inclined to believe that the ftcAwViow oK ^«^ Vfi' 
questions would serv9 as a clue to t\i^ *'^'"«**V\^^ ■' 
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what has been long considered as one of the most myste- 
rious operations in nature. 1 am persuaded that I have 
not been mistaken. 

Some birds build their nests on the summits of the 
loftiest trees ; others suspend them in a pendulous man- 
ner at the extremity of a branch or even a leaf, whilst 
others build them on the lower branches, among bu^es or 
in the hollows of trees; Many species, again, are content 
ivith the ground, laying their eggs and hatching them, in 
the cavity of a stone, an excavation of the eartn, among 
the grass of fields and meadows, or in the fields of wheat, 
rye, and other grains. 

Of all these birds, those which build their nests upon 
the ground, or the lower branches of the trees, and on tow 
bushes, have most frequently been observed to be under 
the enchanting faculty of snakes. Indeed the bewitching 
spirit of these serpents seems to be almost entirely limiteu 
to these kind of birds. 

The rattle-snake is sometimes seen at the root of a tree, 
upon the lower branches of which a bird or^a squirrel has 
been seen exhibiting symptoms of fear and distress. Is 
this a matter of wonder r Nature has taught different 
animals, what animals are their enemies. When the 
reptile, therefore, lies at the foot of a tree, the bird or 
the squirrel will feel uneasy. 

That it will sometimes run towards the serpent, then, 
retire and return again, 1 will not deny. But that it is 
irresistibly drawn into the jaws of the serpent 1 do deny; 
because it is frequently seen to drive the serpent from his 
hold, because the bird or squirrel often returns in a few 
minutes to its habitation. 

ftometimes the bird or squirrel, in attempting to drive 
away the snake, approaches too near to the enemy, and is 
bitten or immediately devoured. Hut these instances are 
not so common as is generally imagined. 

My inquiries concerning the season of the year, afforded 
me stiii greater satisfaction. In almost every instance, I 
found that the supposed fascinating faculty of the serpent 
was exerted upon birds at the particular season of their 
laying their eggs, of their hatching, or of their rearing 
their young, stni tender and defenceless. 

I now began to suspect that the cries and fears of birds 
supposed to be fascinated, originated, in an endeavour to 
protect their nest or yotfng. Mj mc^uvries have coa- 
vj'nced me that this is the case. 
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The rattle-snake does not climb up trees ; but the 
black -snake and some other species do When impelled 
bj hunger and incapable of satisfying it by the capture of 
animals on the ground, they b- gin to glide up trees. The 
bird is not ignorant of the serpent's object, she leaves 
her nest and endeavours to oppose the reptile's progress. 

In doing this, she is actuated by the strength of her attach- 
ment to her eggs, or of affection to her young. Her cry is 
melancholy, her motions are tremulous She exposes her« 
self to the most imminent danger. 

Sometimes she approaches so near the reptile, that he 
seizes her as his prey. But this is far from bein^ univer- 
sally the case. Often she compels the serpent to leave the 
tree and then returns to her nest. 

It is a well known fact, that among some species of birds 
the female, at a certain period, is accustomed to compel 
the young ones to leave their nest. But they still claim 
some of her care. They fall to the ground, where they are 
frequently exposed to the serpent, which attempts to 
devour them. 

In this situation of affairs, the mother will place herself 
upon a branch of a tree or bush, in the vicinity of the 
serpent. She will dart upon the serpent, in order to 
prevent the destruction of her young; but fear will com- 
pel her to retire 

She leaves the serpent, however, but for a short time, 
and then returns again. Oftentimes she prevents the 
destruction of her young, attacking the snake with her 
wings, her beak, or her claws. Should the reptile sue-, 
ceed in capturing the young, the mother is exposed to 
less danger. For, while engaged in swallowing them, he 
has neither inclination nor power to seize the old one 

But the appetite of the serpent-tnbe is great; the 
capacitv of their stomachs is not less so 1 he danger of 
the motlier is at hand, when the young are dev»ur«^il. The 
snake seizes upon her; and this is tTie catastrophe which 
crowns the tale of iascination. 

'I'he following fact was communicated to me by Mr. 
Rittenhouse. 1 think it strikingly illustrates the system 
which I have been endeavouring to establish. I relate it 
therefore with pleasure, and the more so as I have no 
doubt that the authority of a cautious and enlightened 
philosopher will greatly contribute to the destruction of a 
superstitious notion, which disgraces llv^ ^aigi ^"i \s»Xxiti^ 
hjstoijr, 

5* "» 
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Some years since this ingenious gentleman^ was induced 
to suppose, from the melancholy cry of a red-winged- 
maize-thief, that a snake was at no great distance from it» 
and that the bird was in distress. He threw a stone at 
the place from which the cry proceeded, which had the 
leffect of driving the bird away The poor animal, how- 
ever, immediately returned to the same place. * 

Mr. Rittenhouse now went to the place where the bird 
alighted, and, to his astonishment, he found it perched 
upon the back of a large black-snake, which it was peck- 
ing with its beak. At this time the serpent was in the 
act of swallowing a young bird, and it was evident that it 
liad swallowed two or three other young birds. After the 
snake was killed the old bird flew away. 

Mr. Rittenhouse says, that the cry and actions of this 
bird had been precisely similar to those of a bird which is 
supposed to be under the fascinating influence of a serpent ; 
and 1 doubt not this very instance would, by many credu- 
lous persons, have been adduced as a proof of the existence 
of such a faculty. Dr. Barton. 



JVo. 36. The Importance of Christian 

Education. 

'*TuAiN up a child in the way he should go ; and when 
he is old he will not depart from it." 

For what purpose were these wonis inserted in our 
Bibles ? To teach us that a virtuous education has a ten- 
dency to produce virtuous characters, and that early im- 
pressions usually have a lasting influence. 

In asserting the power of education, nothing is intended 
inconsistent with our entire dependence on God, or with 
the sentiment, that every good gift and every perfect gift 
are from above. 

The same God, who enjoins the duty and gives the 
encouragement, has established the connexion between 
a viiluous education and its salutary efiects. It is His 
plan of operation which I wish to recommend. 

It is not, however, intended that a virtuous education 
invariably produces a virtuous -character. The most faith- 
ful exertions may be counteracted by unSivorable causey 
ever which the parent has no control. 
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^* He becometh poor that dealeth with a alack hand ; but 
the hand of the dili«:ent maketh rich." Yet some who 
deal with a slick hand become rich by heirship to what 
others have earned ; and a hurric-ane maj reduce^a dili- 
gent man to poverty. 

Such scripture maxims are intended to express the 
natural tenciencj and the common effects of the cimduct 
which thej disapprove or recom^nend, and what may be 
expected in the ordinary course of Providence. 

"Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 
This remark of an apostle is applicable to sowing in the 
minds of children if parents sow the seeds of vice, they 
may expect a harvest of vice and sorrow. If they sow 
the seeds of virtue, they many expect virtue and happiness 
as the reward of their labors. 

The youthful mind is the most valuable soil for culti- 
vation. Parents should begin early to sow good seed ; 
for if they delay, an envmy will sow tares. The precepts 
and truths of the gospel are the best of seed, which, if 
duly sown, and received, will spring up unto eternal life. 

In the season of spring the wise husbandman prepares 
his ground and casts in " the principal wheat,'' and looks 
to God for a blessing on his labors. 

In like manner the parent should do in regard to the 
minds of his children. In both cases human exertions are 
important; in ^oth, it is God who giveth the increase. 

Ciiildren come into the world destitute of any ideas or 
opinions relating to God or man. In this early state they 
are neither Pagans nor Mahometans, Jews nor Christians. 

There is no object so mean that children may not be 
taught to adore it as a God ;,no rite or custom so absurd, 
that they may not be made to legard it as essential to their 
salvation. 

The ancient Egyptians had a religious veneration for the 
ox, the dog, the wolf, the crocodile, and the cat. In 
Guinea one of the most celebrated deities was a serpents 
Among the deities of the Hottentots was an insects 

The ancestors of the present warring nations of Europe 
worshipped deceased conquerors, who, while living, were 
desolaters of countries and destroyers of their species. 

As was the religious belief of parents in these several 
countries, so was the belief of their children for ages in 
succession. Had we been educated under such circum- 
stances, our religious opinions might h^N^ \)^^uu^^\XftX 
than their80 
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Influence of Education in regard 



Jewbh children ^nerallj imbibe a Teneration for Jewish 
riteH afld ceremonies. The children of Mahometans are 
taught to regard Mahomet as a true prophet, and the Alco- 
ran asHhe wonl of God. 

The children of the different sects of Christians imbibe 
a regard f6r the peculiarities of their respective parents, — 
especially is it so, if the parents are truly pious, or muck 
engaged in relision 

Habits as well as opinions are in a great measure the 
fruit of education. Some children while young form 
habits of idleness, profaneness, irreligion, and pronigacj, 
which grow with their growth and bind them over to 
perdition 

Others, while 'jounff, form habits of diligence, pietj» 
benevolence and usefulness, which command respect, 
prove a safeguard against the snares which suri'ound them, 
and afford comforting hopes of their everlasting welfare. 

*' Virtues like plants of nobler kind, 

Transferr'd from regions more refin'd 

The gardener's careful hand must sow; 

His culturing hand must bid them grow ; 

Rains gently shower; skies softly shine. 

And blessings fall from realms divine. 

Much time, and pain, and toil, and care. 

Must virtue's habits plant and rear : 

Habits alone through life endure. 

Habits alone your child secure ; 

To these be all your labours given ; 

To these your fervent prayer to Heaven, 

Nor faint a thousand trials o^er, 

To see }our pains effect no more. 

Love, duty, interest, bid you strive ; 

Contend, and yield not while yuu live : 

And know, for all your labours past. 

Your eyes shall see a crop at last." Br. Dwight, 



JVb. S7. Influence of Education in regard 
to App^^tites and Passions. 

Those opinions and habits which result from education, 
kave a powerful influence over the appetites and passions; 
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The Egyptians wonld sooner starve to death than eat the 
flesh oitneir deified animals. 

Some of the nations of India will not eat the flesh of 
any animal of five senses. The reU{i;ious opinions of the 
Jews restrain them from eating the flesh of swine, and of 
other animals, which, by the Alosaic law, were pronounced 
unclean. 

By education the savages of America regani revenge as 
a duty, and will expose themselves to great perils to 
gratify this passion ; nor is it uncommon to nnd such 
savages among professed Christians. 

But there are several sects of Christians who will, on 
no occasion, indulge the passion of revenge ; and happy it 
would be for the world, if all men were thus governed bj 
religious opinions. 

Mopes and fears are among the ingredients of human 
character, and have a powerful influence on the conduct 
of men. But nothing can be more evident, than that 
these are under the control of education. 

What object, visible or invisible, real or imaginary, may 
not be employed to excite the hopes or fears of a child ? 
How often have objects merely imaginary been used for 
such purposes with astonishing effect. 

In former ages a belief in the doctrines of witchcraft 
and apparitions was prevalent Children imbibed this 
belief from parents or nurses, which exposed them to great 
fears and terrors. 

Oh the other hand, what hopes of approbation and favor 
have been excited in the children of Pagans by their 
belief in imaginary gods, of the most sanguinary character! 

Children are capable of being stron^rly influenced by the 
hope of a parent's approbation, or by the fear of his dis- 
pleasure ; and by a proper education these passions of 
nope and fear may be so directed, as to ascend from an 
earthly to a heavenly Father. 

'J he fear of offending a good God, and the hope of 
Divine approbation, may become pernianent traits in the 
character of a child, excite him to obedience, and preserve 
him from sin in the hour of temptation. 

Before children are capable of judging for themselves, 
strong desires for some things, an<I aversitm to others, may 
be implanted in their minds by their parents. 

They may be led to desire one thing with pleasing 
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anticipations, and another to shun with horror, without 
knowing the reason, why the one is esteemed and the 
other abhorred by thefr parents. 

By pniflent measures, parents may excite in their 
children a thirst for knowledge, and a desire for good 
books and pious instructions, and an aversion for books 
and instructions of an opposite character. 

Before children are capable of knowing the ^rounds of 
diiference in the opinions of different sects of Christians, 
they y be imbued with sectarian prejudices, and be 
made to despise good men and good things- 

What man has been so good, or what truth so important, 
as not to have been despised through the influence of 
party or sectarian prejudices, in the people of some other 
denomination? Truly these things ought not so to be. 

Hence it becomes tli^e duty of all parents and teachers 
^to exercise that candor towards others, which they wish 
ethers to exercise towards themselves, lest their children 
be led astray by their pernicious examples 

If parents and teachers were to feel as they ought to 
feel, it would be as easy to inspire children with pity and 
tenderness towards such as they are taught to regard as 
in error, as to infuse into their minds sentiments of aver- 
aion, disrespect, and hatred. 



Remember thy Creator, God ; 
For him thy powers employ ; 
Make him thy fear, thy love, thy hope, 
Thy confidence, thy joy. 

He shall defend and guide thy course 
Through life's uncertain sea; 
Till thou art landed on the shore 
Of blest eternity. 

Then seek the Lord betimes, and choose 

The path of heavenly truth ; 

The earth affords no lovelier sight 

Than a religious youth. Br, Doddridge* 
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3fo. 28. The Influence of Ediicntion in 
respect to the L«)ve of God, 

God is the supreme object of love. Rat as he is inyisi- 
Ue, some may ima^pne that all means would bt* unelftis in 
respect to exciting in children love to him I his, how- 
ever, is a mistake. 

Suppose an affectionate husband and wife to have a son 
bom, and that the father is immediiUely callMd to leave 
his beloved wife and son, and to sro to a foreign countrv 
for ten years. During which period the son never sees his 
father. 

As soon as the child is capable of impressions* the 
mother bej^ins to inspire his mind with sentiments of love 
to his absent father, as one in whom she delights, and ouei 
who loves htm. 

As the child advances, she shows him the letters and 
presents which she receives fi'om the father, as proofs of 
nis tender regard to herself and to the son ; and explains 
every thing in a manner adapted to excite love and 
veneration. 

What would naturally be the feelinc^s of this child at 
eight or nine years of a^P If no influence is used with 
the child to counteract the desires of the mother, is it not 
very certain that this child would be growing up with 
ferveqt affection for his father, and a sincere desire to see 
him ? 

Ij^i it then be remembered, that God is " our Father." 
A child may soon be made to understand something of the 
love and care of a good father, or what this title imports ; 
and such are the views, which should be impressed on the 
minds of children in relation to God. 

If we wish to excite in children love to any absent 
person, we must represent that person as amiable, kind, 
just, and friendly. The more evidence we can give that 
such is his character, the more sure we may be of exciting 
esteem 

What a field then is opened to our view ! What a 
treasure' of affecting truths and facts to present to the 
minds of children, to excite love and veneration towards 
their heavenly Father ! The word and the providence of 
God are full of the most impressive lessons. 

Their own existence, God's daily care \u i^toU^^x'ei^ 
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them, providing for them, and his love in sending his Sob 
to reiieem and save them, maj all be employed as means 
of awakening in the minds of children the sentiments of 
love^ gratitude, and obedience. 



Our youth, devoted to the Lord, 
is pleasing in his eyes ; 
A nower when offered in the bud« 
Is no vain sacrifice. 

'Tis easier work, if we begin 
To fear the Lord betimes ; 
While sinners, who grow old in sin. 
Are hardened in their crimes. 

It saves us from a thousand snares 

To mind religion young ; 

With joy it crowns succeeding years. 

And renders virtue strong. JFatts. 



JM9. S9. Love to Mankind an important 
Branch of Education. 

Of all the branches of education, no one is more im- 
portant than that of cultivating love to the human race. 
For if we love not our bretjiren, whom we have seeii, how 
can we love God, whom we have not seen ? 

Before children are capable of speaking, they may 
receive impressions by kind or unkind examples ; and 
great care should be taken that these early impressions be 
lavorable to virtue. 

As soon as they are capable of being influenced by 
verbal instructions, they should be taught the precepts of 
Christian love ; and these precepts should be illustrated 
and enforced by the examples of their parents and 
iiistructers. 

Admonition, reproof, and correction should ever be 
administered \n the spirit of love and tender concern for 
the good of the child, and not in anger, ill will, or the 
spirit of revenge. 

iNot only should parents exemplify a kind disposition 
towards each other^ and all in the family, but towards 
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their neighboors and all mankind. On no occaMon shoald 
thej indulge the spirit of reyiling, or of rendering evil for 
evil 

Examples of piety, honesty, and benevolence, should be 
eonstantlj represented to cfiildren, as what is pleasing to 
God and wortliy of imitation. 

When children become capable of reading care should 
be taken in the selection of books for their use. Those 
which are at once instructive and entertaining should be 
preferred 8uch as embellish vice, justify bad passions, 
or make light of sin, should never be put into the nands of 
children. Indeed, they should be banished from the 
world. 

The goodness of God to all men, in bestowing favors 
both on the just and on the unjust, will suggest powerful 
reasons for brotherly love. If God has so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another. His long-sufTering tous 
should excite us to be long suffering to all who share with 
US in his mercy. 

The example of our blessed »Saviour should often be 
presented to the minds of children : not merely his love 
m laying down his life for our salvation, but the meek, 
benevoletit, and forgiving spirit, which he displayed while 
he went about doing good. 

The tender regard, also, which he manifested towards 
little children is worthy ot special notice. *' Suffer the 
little children," said he, " to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

"Permit them to approach, he cries, 

Nor scorn their humble name ; 

It was to bless such souls as these. 

The Lord of angels came." Doddridge. 



JCo. 30. Influence of Education and habit 

on Horses and Dogs* 

Kosciusko, the hero of Poland, wishing to send some 
bottles of wine to a clergyman, gave the commission to a 
young man by the name of Zeltner, and desired Kioi tu^ 
take the horse on which he himself usuaWy tod^^* 
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On his return, young Zeltn^ said, that he would never 
ride his horse again« unless he gave him his purse at the 
same time. Kosciusco inquiring what he meant, Zeltner 
answered :— 

*< As soon as a poor man on the road takes off his hat 
and asks charity, the horse immediately stands still, and 
will not stir till something is given to the petitioner ; and 
as 1 had no money about me, I was obliged to feign giving 
something to satisfy the horse. 



Between the years of 1 750 and 1 760 a Scottish lawyer 
of eminence made a journey to London, and, on his 
arrival, sold his horse. When about to return heme, he 
purchased another horse, which proved to be one that had 
been educated to the business of highway robbery. 

Next morning he set out on his journey and met a 
clergyman in a chaise. The horse, by his manceuvre, 
plainly intimated what had been the profession of his 
former master. Instead of passing the chaise he stopped it. 

'1 he clergyman, supposing the lawyer to be a robber, 
produced his purse unasked. The lawyer rallied his horse, 
apologized for having frightened the gentleman, and pur- 
sued nis journey. 

The horse next made the same suspicious approach to 
a coach, from the windows of which a blunderbuss was 
levelled, with denunciations of death to the rider. 

In short, after his life had been once or twice endan- 
gered by the suspicious conduct of his horse, he was 
obliged to part with him for a trifle, and to procure, at a 
dearer rate, a horse of better mornl habits. 

Dogs are not less capable than horses of forming good 
or bad habits, according to the disposition of their masters. 
Many extraordinary accounts both of horses and dogs are 
to be found in the Percy Anecdotes, from which the above 
particulars were selected. 

The Monks of St Bernard have long had a breed of 
dogs to assist their labors of love, and which are employed 
in ranging the mountains in bad weather, in search of lost 
travellers. 

The most celebrated of these dogs was called Barry. 
^ This animal served the hospital twelve years; during 
'*' hich time he saved the lives of forty individuals. His 

8/ was indefatigable. 
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When he found his strength was insufScient to draw 
from the snow a traveller benumbed with cold, he w.ould 
run baek to the hospital in search of the monks. 

After his death, his hide was stuffed and deposited in 
the museum of that town. The phial, in which ne carried 
a reviving liquor for the distressed travellers whom he 
found among the mountains, is still suspended from his 
neck. 



A shepherd, who was hanged for sheep-stealing about 
40 years ago, used to commit his depredations, by means 
of his dog. When he intended to steal any sheep, he 
detached the dog to perform it. 

Under pretence of looking at the sheep with an intention 
to purchase, he went through the flock with his dog, to 
whom he secretly gave a signal, to let him know the 
particul.tr sheep he wanted— -perhaps to the number of ten 
or twelve, out of a flock of some hundreds 

He then went away, and from a distance of several 
miles sent the dog back in the night, who picked out the 
sheep) separated them from the flock, and drove them 
before him, ten or twelve miles, till he came up with his 
master, to whom he delivered up his charge. 

An account is given by the Percys of another dog, who 
was so educated that he became an ** accomplished shop- 
lifter,'*^ and would steal for his master from a shop or 
store such articles as were pointed out to him, with all the 
marks of shrewdness and cunning to effect his purpose 
nnperceived. 



Distinguished much by reason and still more 

By our capacity of grace divine 

From creatures, that exist but for our sake. 

Which, having served us, perish, we are held 

Accountable ; and God some future day 

Will reckon with us roundly f(»r th' abuse. 

Of what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 

Superior as we are, they yet depend 

!Not more on human help than we on theirs. 

Their strength, or speed, or vigilance, were given. 

Id aid of our defects. In son^e axe (quw^ 
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Such teachable and apprehensive parts. 

That man^s attainments in his own concerns ; 

Match'd with the expertness of the brutes in their^« 

Are ofttimes vanquished and thrown far behind* 

Some show that nice sagacity of smell. 

And read with such discernment, in the port 

AntJ %ure of the man, his secret aim. 

That oft we owe our safety to a skill 

We could not teach, and must despair to learu. 

But learn we might, if not too proud ^o stoop 

To quadruped instructers- many a good 

And useful quality, and virtue too. 

Rarely exemplified among ourselves. 

Attachment never to be wean'd, or changed 

By any change of fortune ; proof alike 

Against unkindnpss, absence, and neglect ; 

Fiilelity, that neither bribe nor threat 

Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 

And trivial favors, lasting as the life, 

And glistening even in the dying eye« Cowper, 



JVo. 31. Effects and Influence of War. 

Repair, my friends, in thought, to a field of recent 
battle. Here are heaps of slain, welterino; in their own 
bloud, their bodies mangled, their limbs shattered and in 
many a form and countenance not a vestige left of their 
former selves. Here are multitudes trodden under foot 
and the war-horse has If ft the trace of his hoof in many a 
crushed and mutilated frame. 

Here are severer sufferers ; they live, but live wathout 
hope or consolation. Justice despatches the criminal with 
a single stroke ; but the victims of war, falling by casual* 
undirected blows, often expire in lingering agony, their 
deep groans applying in vain to compassion, their limbs 
writhing with pain on the earth, their lips parched with a 
burning thirst, their wounds open to the chilling air, the 
memory of lender relatives rushing on their minds, but 
not an accent of friendship or comfort reaching their ears. 
Amidst this scene of horrors, you see the bird and beast 
prey drinking the blood of the dead, and with a merci- 
^roeJtv ending the 8trugo;les of the dying: and, still 
melaacholy I you see human ^\\xvi4^t^T?»,l3k^teft ot all 
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human sympathy, turning a deaf ear on the wounded, and 
rifling the warm, and almost palpitating remains of the 
slain. 

If you extend your eye beyond the immediate field of 
battle, and follow the track of the pursuing and victorious 
army, you see the roads strewed with the dead ; you see 
scattered floiks, and harvests trampled under foot, the 
smoking ruins of cottages, and the miserable inhabitants 
flying in want and despair ; — and even yet, the horrors of 
a single battle are not exhausted. 

>-oine of the deepest pangs, which it inflicts, are silent, 
retired, enduring, to be read in the countenance of the 
widow, in the unprotected orphan, in the aged parent, in 
aifection cherishing the memory of the slain, and weeping 
that it could not minister to their last pangs 

1 have asked you to traverse, in thought, a field of battle. 
There is another scene often presented in war, perhaps 
more terrible — 1 refer to a besieged city. The most hor- 
rible pages in history are those, which record the reduction 
of strongly fortified places. In a besieged city, are col- 
lected all descriptions and ages of mankind, women, chiU 
dren, the old, the infirm. 

Day and night the weapons of death and cmflagration 
fly around them. They see the approaches of the nie, the 
trembling bulwark, and the fainting strength of their 
defenders. They are worn with famine, and on famine 

gresses pestilence. At length the assault is made, every 
arrier is broken down, and a lawless soldiery, exasper- 
ated by resistance, and burning with lust and cruelty, are 
scattered through the streets. 1 he domestic retreat, and 
even the house of God, is no longer a sanctuary 

Venerable age is no protection ; female purity no de- 
fence, in presence of the dying husband, and the murder- 
ed child, the wife is spared, not from mercy, but to gratify 
the basest passion. These are heart-rending scenes, but 
history abounds with them ; and what better fruits can 
you expect from war ? 

these views are the most obvious and striking which 
war presents, and therefore 1 have given them the first 
place. But the horrors of war are not yet exhausted. 
There are more secret influences, which, while they appeal 
less powerfully to the senses and imagination, will deeply 
affect a reflecting and benevolent mind. 
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Consider, first, the condition of those who are imme- 
diatelj en|;;aged in war. The sufferings of soldiers from 
battle we have s^en ; but their sufferings are not limited 
to the period of conflict. The whole of war is a succes- 
sion of exposures too severe for human nature. Death 
employs otner weapons than the sword. 

It is computed, that in ordinary wars, greater numbers 
perish bj sickness than in battle. F^xhausted by long and 
rapid marches, by unwholesome food, by exposures to 
storms, by excessive labour under a burning sky through 
the day, and by interrupted and restless sleep on the 
damp ground and under ^ne chilling atmosphere of night, 
thousands after thousands of the young pine away and 
die. 

They anticipated that they should fall, if to fall should 
be their lot, in what they called the field of honour ; but 
they perish in the inglorious and crowded hospital, sur- 
rounded witli sights and sounds of wo, far from home and 
every friend, and denied those tender offices which sick- 
ness and expiring nature require. 

But do not stop here. Consider the influence of war 
on the character of these unhappy men. I'heir trade is 
butchery — their business destruction. They hire them- 
selves for slaughter, place themselves servile instruments, 
passive machines, in the hands of unprincipled rulers, to 
execute the bloodiest mandates, without renection, with- 
out mercy, without a thought, on the justice of the cause 
in which they are engaged. What a school is this for the 
human character ! 

From men trained in battle to ferocity and carnage, 
accustomed to the perpetration of cruel deeds, accustomed 
to take human lite without sorrow or remorse, habituated 
to esteem an unthinking courage a substitute for every 
virtue, encouraged by plunder to prodigality, taught im- 
providence by perpetual hazard and exposure, restrained 
only by an iron discipline which is withdrawn in peace, 
and unfitted by the restless and irregular career of war for 
the calm and uniform pursuits of ordinary life ; from such 
men, what can be expected but hardness of heart, profli- 
gacy of life, contempt of the restraints of society, and of 
tne authority of God ? 

From the nature of his calling, the soldier is almost 
^nycn to sport with the Ikuught of death, to defy and 
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deride it, and of coarse, to banish the thought of that 
judgment to which it leads ; and though of all men the 
most exposed to sudden death, he is too often of all men, 
most unprepared to appear before the bar of God- 

The influence of war on the community at large, on its 
prosperitj^, its morals, and its political institutions, though 
less striking than on the soldiery, is yet most baleful.— 
How often is a community impoverished to sustain a war 
in which it has no interest. Public burdens are aggra* 
Yated, whilst the means of sustaining them are reduced. 

Internal improvements are neglected. The revenue of 
the state is exhausted in military establishments, or flows 
through secret channels into the cutters of corrupt men, 
whom war exalts to power and office. The regular em- 
ployments of peace are disturbed. 

in(iu3try in many of its branches is suspended. The 
labourer, ground with want, and driven to despair by the 
clamour of his suffering family, becomes a soldier in a 
cause which he condemns, and tlius tlie country is drained 
of its most effective population, i he people are stripped 
and reduced, whilst the authors of war retrench not a 
comfort, and often fatten on the spoils and woes of their 
country 

But the influence of war on the morals of society is still 
more fatal. The suspension of industry and the pressure 
of want multiply vice. Criminal modes of subsistence are 
the resource of the suffering. Public and private credit 
are shaken. Distrust and fear take place of mutual con- 
fidence, iommerce becomes a system of stratagem and 
collusion ; and the principles of justice receive a shock 
iivhich many years of peace are not able to repair. 

JJr. Charming. 



THE warrior's WREATH. 



Behold the wreath which decks the wairior's brow* 
Breathes it a balmy fragrance sweet ? ah, no ! 

it rankly savjurs of the grave ! 
*Tis red — but not with roseate hues; 

' ris crimson'd o'er 

With human gore ! 
'Tis tcet— but not with heavenly dews ; 
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TIs drench'd in tears by widows, orphans shed. 
Methinks m sable weeds I see theui clad. 

And mourn in vain for husbands slain. 
Children beloved, or brothers dear. 

The fatherless 

In deep distress, 
Despairing shed the s( aiding tear. 

I hear, 'mid dying sroans, the cannon's crash, 
I see 'mid smoke tSe musket's horrid fl.ish — 

Here famine walks — there carnage btalkj 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 

With pui-pie blood, 

The crystal flood. 
Heaven's altars and the verdant plains ! 
Scenes of domestic peace and social bliss 
Are chang'd to scenes of woe and wretchedness^ 

The votaries of vice increase- 
Towns sack^'d, whole cities wrapt in flame : 

Just heaven ! say. 

Is this the h^y. 
Which warriors gain ; is this call'd FAME ! 

Polemaniios* 



JVo. 33. Motion of Plants. 

The sensitive 'plant possesses the faculty of motion in 
an eminent degree. The slightest touch makes its leaves 
suddenly shrink, and, together with its branch, bend down 
towards the earth. 

But the moving plant furnishes the most astonishing 
example of vegetable motion. Its motions are not excited 
by the contact of external bodies, but solely by the influ- 
ence of the sun's rays. When the sun shines, the leaves 
move briskly in every direction. Their general motion, 
however, is upward and downward. But they not unfre- 
quently turn almost round ; and then their foot-stalks are 
evidently twisted. 

These motions go on incessantly as long as the sun 
shines ; but they cease during the night and when the 
weather is cold and cloudy Our wonder is excited by 
the rapidity and constancy of the movements peculiar to 
&i3 plant. It is a native of the East Indies 

The -American plant, caW^Oi Teifius'* F\'\j-tTCi'p> ^^<5it4% 
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anotlier ingtance of rapid vegetable motion. Tti leaveR am 

jointed and furnishea with two rows of strong firicklea. 
Their surfaces are covered with a number of minate 
g]ands which secrete a sweet liquor, and allure the flies. 

When these parts are touched bj the legs of a flv, the 
two lobes of the leaf instantly rise up, the rows of prfckles 
lock themselves fast togfether, anci squeeze the unwnrj 
animal to death. If a straw or pin be introduced between 
the lobes, the same motions are excited. 

Many leaves, as those of the mallows^ follow the course 
of the sun. In the .norning their superior surfaces are 
presented to the ea$%t ; at noon thej regifd the south; 
and when the sun sets they are directed to the west. 

What is called the Sleep of Plants, affords an instance 
of another species of vegetable motion. The leaves of 
many plants fold up during the night ; but at the approach 
of the sun they expand with renewed vigor. 

The modes'^of folding in the leaves, or of sleeping, are 
extremely various. But it is worthy of remark, tnat they 
all dispose themselves so as to give the best protection to 
the young stems, flowers, buds, or fruits* SmeUie* 

Thy wisdom, power, and goodness, Lord, 

In ail thy works appear ; 
But most thy praise should man record, 

Man, thy distinguished care. 

All bounteous Lord! thy grace impart; 

O teach us to improve 
Thy gifts with ever grateful heart. 

And crown them with thy love. Mrs, Steele. 



•Vo. 83. Varieties of the Human Itace. 

Among the lower races of creatures the changes are ^o 
great as often to disguise the natural animal and to distort 
and disfigure its shape. But the chief differences in man 
are ra*her taken from the tincture of his skin than the 
variety of his figure ; and in all climates he preserves his 
erect dej/ortment. 

The first distinct race of men is found CQUVid \!ci^ Y^W 
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x^ODS. The Laplanders, the Esquimaux Indian^) the 
Samneid Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, the 
Borandians, the Green landers, and the natives of Kaid- 
skatka, may be considered as one peculiar race of people^ 
all greatly resembling each other, in their stature, their 
complexion, their customs, and their ignorance. 

Tne visage in these countries is large and broad, the 
eyes of a yellowish brown, inclining to blackne^-s, the 
cheek bones high, the mouth large, the lips thick, the voice 
squeaking, the head large, the hair black, in stature, 
generally not above four feet high, and the tallest not 
above five 

The wretched natives of these climates seem fitted by 
nature for their situation. As their food is scanty and 
precarious, their patience in hunger is amazing. A man 
who has eat nothing for four d«ys, can manage his little 
canoe in the most fuiious waves, and calmly subsist in the 
midst of a ten^pest, that would quickly dash a European 
boat to pieces. 

Their strength is not less amazing than their patience ; 
a woman among tliem will carry a piece of timber or It 
stone, near double the weight of what a European can lift. 
Their bodies are of a dark grey all over; and their faces 
brown or olive. 

The second great variety in the human species is that 
of the Tartar race ; from whence probably the little men 
we have been describing oii<^naliy proceeded. All these 
nations have the upper part of the visage very broad, and 
wrinkled even while in youth. Their noses are short and 
flat, their eyes^ little and sunk in their heads ; their cheek 
bones high, their teeth of an enormous size, their face 
broad and flat, the complexion olive coloured, and the 
hair black. 

To this race of men we must refer the Chinese and the 
Japanese, however difierent they seem in their manners 
and ceremonies. It is the form of the body that we are 
now considering ; and there is between these countries a 
surprising resemblance. 

The third variety in the human species, is that of t|ie 

Southern Asiatics; the form of whose features may be 

easily distinguished from those of the lartar races. 

They are in general of a slender shape, with long, straight, 

Uack hair, and often Roman uoses. The Indians are of 
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an olive color, and in the more southern parts quite black, 
although the word MoguU in their language, signifies a 
white man. 

i^er all India the children arrive sooner at maturity 
than among us of hurope. They often marry, the husband 
at ten years old, and the wife at eight ; and they frequently 
have children at that age. However, the women who are 
mothers so soon, at thirty appear wrinkled, and marked 
with all the deformities oi old age. 

i he fourth variety is to be found among the negroes of 
Africa. The negroes in general are of a black color, 
with a smooth and soft skm. The hair of their heads 
woolly and short, their eyes generally of a deep hazle; 
their noses flat and short ; tiieir lips thick and tumid, and 
their teeth of an ivory whiteness. 

The inhabitants of America make a fifth race, as dif- 
ferent from all the rest in color as they are distinct 
in habitations. The natives of America are of a red or 
copper color, except in the northern extremity, where 
they resemble the Laplanders They have in general flat 
noses, with high cheek bones and small eyes; and these 
deformities of nature they endeavor to increase by art. 

The sixth and last variety of the human species is that 
of the t'.uropeans, and the nations bordering on them* 
The inhabitants of these countries differ from each other ; 
but they generally agree in the color of their bodies, the 
^auty of their complexion, the largeness of their limbs, 
and tlie vigor of their understandings. Qoldsmith, 

Form'd Mrith the same capacity of pain, 
Tlie same desire of pleasure and or ease. 
Why feels not man tor man ! 
But may the kind contagion widely spread. 
Till in its flame the unrelenting heart 
Of avarice melt in softest sympathy— 



And one bright blaze of universal love 
In grateful incense rises up to heaven ! 



Boseoe* 



JVb. 34. Rights and Duties of Rulers. 

We are brothers of the same family, and he oivlj \<Wi 
gave life has a right to take it away. B.u\<»c^ «lx^»\w^^^^. 
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accountable to th^.r ' seator; thej are his ministers, and 
their business is to interpose their authority to arrest the 
an^iy pah^ons ; curb the resentments that would kindle 
int<» a name ; and suppress the uplifted hand that aims 
the dea<)Ij blow. 

If through forgetfulness of their duty; through inatten- 
tion to their trust; if pride elevates them above their 
station; if covetousness leads them to barter the lives of 
their subjects ; if ambition prompts them to enlarge their 
dominions, to enrich their treasury, to try the prowess 
of their arms ; how deep must be their guilt ; how awful 
their condemnation ; wHat an accumulated weight of 
misery do they draw down upon society and plunge them- 
selves into the gulf of eternal perdition ! 

There is no statute of indulgences in our religion for 
rulers; nor any chapter of dispensations for subjects. 
Their duty is plainly marked out before them ; the former 
are to rule in the fear of God ; the latter are to obey for 
conscience* sake. But it will perhaps be suggested, that 
national or individual forbearance beyond the strict 
measure of justice, is calculated to invite aggression and 
wrong; that national honour is inconsistent with that 
forbearance which can supplicate at the throne of an 
inferior. 

This view of the subject might have some force to 
nations or individuals, living beyond the reach of civil- 
ized life,- without a ray of evangelical knowledge to direct 
their views, or a spark of divine grace to warm and better 
the heart. The perverse temper of man in that state of 
forfeiture which sin has produced, is still susceptible of all 
that malignity which marks the savage tribe, and arms the 
angry passions with malice and revenge. But what dis- . 
honour and indignity do individuals, or nations, living 
under the light of the gospel, cast upon their holy profes- 
sion, when realizing all the advantages of civilized life, 
and all the excitements of divine wisdom ! 
'^ They coolly descend from their exalted station, and med- 
itate on revenge and death. How do they forfeit their 
character as Oiristians, and cast a suspicion on the attri- 
butes of that Gospel which they profess to revere ; how 
do they dishonour the dignity of that nature which boasts 
of superior attainments, and drop a shade over the refine- 
ments of civilized life 1 ^et?. 8. Blackslee. 
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THE LORD AND THE JUDGE. 

The God of jjjods stood up — stood up to try 

The assembled j^ods of earth. " How long,*' he said, 

'* How long; will ye protect impiety, 

And let the vile one raise his daring head ? 

'Tis yours my laws to justify— redress 
All wrong, however high the wronger be ; 
Nor leave the widow and the fatherless 
To the cold world's uncertain sympathy. 

'Tis yours to guard the steps of innocence. 
To shield the naked head of misery ; 
Be 'gainst the strong, the helpless one's defence. 
And the poor prisoner from his chains to free." 

They hear not — see not — know not — for their eyes 
Are covered with thick mists — thej will not see : 
The sick earth groans with man's iniquities. 
And heaven is tired with roan's perversity. 

Gods of the earth ! ye kings ! who answer not 
To man for your misdeeds, and vainly think 
There's none to judge you : — know, like oars, your lot 
Is pain and death ; — ^ye stand on judgment's brinl. 

And ye like fading autumn-leaves will fall ; 
Your throne but dust — ^your empire but a grave— 
Your martial pomp a black funereal pall — 
Your palace trampled by your meanest slave. 

God of the righteous ! O our God ! arise, 

O hear the prayer thy lowly servants bring: 

Jud^e, punish, scatter. Lord ! thy enemies. 

And be alone earth's universal king. Lomonosov, 



JNTo. 35. Pride not made for Man. 

If there be any thing which makes human nature appear 
ridiculous to beings of superior faculties, it must be pride, 
lliey know so well the variety of those im^nary perfec- 
tions that swell the heart of man, and of those little super- 
numerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, 
which one man enjoys above another, that it must certainly 
very much astonish "if it does not very m\xcV 4\N^\y.^««^, 
rrhenthejr see a mortal puffed up, anOi n A\x\tk% VcksaOi^ 
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above his neighbours on any of those accounts, at the same 
time that he is liable to all the common calamities of the 
species 

To set this thought in its trut* liglit, we will fancy, if 
you please, that yonder mole-hiil is inhabited by reason- 
able creatures, and that ^^vftry pismire (his shape and way 
of life only excepted) is endowed with human passions. 
How should we smile to hear one give us an account of 
the prejudices, distinctions, and titles that reign among 
them ? 

Observe how the whole swarm divide and make way for 
the pismire that passes through them ! You must under- 
stand he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in 
his veins than any pismire in the mole-hill. Do not yoa 
see how sensible he is of it, how slow he man hes f(»rward, 
how the whole rabble of ants keep their distance ? Here 
you may observe one placed upon a little eminence^ and 
looking down on a long row of laborers.. 

He is the richest insect on this side the hillock ; he has 
a walk of half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch 
in breadth ; he keeps a hundred menial servants, and has 
at lieast fifteen barley-corns in his granary He is now 
chiding and beslaving the emmet that stands before him, 
and who, for all that we can discover, is as good an emmet 
as himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure ! Do not you take 
notice of a little white straw that he carries in his mouth ? 
That straw, you must understand, he would not part with 
for the longest tract about the mole -hill ; did you but 
know what he has undergone to purchase it ! bee how 
th^antsof all qualities and conditions swarm about him ! 
Should this straw drop out of his mouth, you would see all 
the numerous circle of attendants follow the next that 
took it up, and leave the discarded insect, or run over his 
back to come at his successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladios of the mole-hill, 
observe first the pismire that listens to the emmet on her 
left hand, at the same time that she seems to turn away her 
head from him. He tells this poor insect that she is a gi)d- 
dess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, tliat life and 
death are at her disposal. She believes him, and gives 
herself a thousand little airs upon it. 

Mark tlie vanity of the pismire on your left hand. She 
can scarce crawl with age ; but you must know she values 
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quetle that is running along by the side of her is a wit. 
She has broken many a pismire's heart. Do but observe 
what a drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first of 
all, to draw tlie parallel closer, will suppose, if you please, 
that death comes down upon the mole-hill in the shape of 
a sparrow, who picks up, without distinction, the pismire 
of quality and his flatterers, th<.; pismire of substance and 
day -laborers, the wiiite-straw omcer and his sycophants, 
with all the goddesses, wits, and beauties of the mole hill. 

May we not imagine that beings of superior natures and 
perfections, regard all tiie instances of pride and vanity 
among our species in. the same kind of view, when ' they 
take a survey of those who inhabit the earth ; or in the 
language of an ingenious French poet ; of those pismires 
that people this heap of dirt, which human vanity has di- 
videu into climates and regions. Addison. 

Man praises man. Desert in arts or arms 
Wins public honor, and ten thousand sit 
Patiently present at a sacred song. 
Commemoration mad ; content to hear 
Messiah's eulogy for Handel's sake, 

Man praises man. The rabble all alive 
From tipling benches, cellars, stalls, and styes. 
Swarm m the streets. The statesman of the day. 
A pompous and slow -moving pageant, comes. 
Some snout him, and some hang upon his ear, 
To gaze in's eyes, and bless him. Maidens wave 
Their kerchieft, and old women weep for joy ; 
While otiiers, not so satisfied, unhorse 
The gilded equipage, and turning loose 
His steeds, usurp a place they well deserve. 
Why ? What has ctiarm'd^them ? Hath he saved 

the state ? 
^io. Doth he purpose its salvation ? No. 

Thus idly do we waste the breath of praise. 

And demcate a tribute, in its* use 

And juM tiirection ^acred, to a thing 

Dooiird to the du^t, or lodg'd already there. Cowper. 

JVb. 36. Bern arks on Patvlotv^wv* 

Wk huve all, from our youth up.YveavA W\^*^\«^^ ^ 
country ej^toiled as among the chic? V\t\.\xe%« V^s«>^« 
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historians have lifted to the skies the fame of those, whose 
&ufleriiio;s or achievements have been thought to prove, that 
their "love of country" was stronger than that of life. 
When w(.» read the lives of heroes and statesmen, we find 
them praised for acts, done for the supposed advantage oi; 
their country, which justice and huQianity condemn. 

The Byzantine, tried at Sparta on a charge of treason^ 
defended himself by alleging the example of** the worthi-. 
est men amon^ the Lacedemonians, who had no other rule 
of justice and honour, but by all possible means to serve 
their country." So strong, indeed, and overruling was 
tiiis principle, that the obligations of benevolence and 
justice were supposed not to extend beyond the limits of 
one's country, or at most, only to tRose who were united 
to it by some especial compact* To be a stranger was to 
be an enemy. 

Some heathen philosophers and moralists, it is true 
inculcated a better lesson. But history will attest how 
little was the influence of the instructions, when it has 
recorded, as a wonderful instance of justice in Xristides,^ 
that he rejected the treacherous proposal of his less scru- 
pulous rival. ' It was one of the purposes of Christianity 
to teacii that enlarged benevolence, which embraces all 
mankind as brethren- 

The ** love of country" henceforth assumed a subordi- 
nate place among the virtues. We might, indeed, bear a 
peculiar affection to our countrymen, to those of our own 
hous(-h())d ; but in its excercise it must be consistent with 
the stronger obligations, which belong to us as members of 
the human family. 

'Vhere has been a sacredness attached to the name of 
** country," which has caused men to overlook the injustice 
of actions in their supposed disinterestedness. Patriotism 
has been esteemed a social virtue. That which would be 
wnmff and disgraceful if done for private good, has been 
thought praiseworthy, when the actor has gone out of him- 
self, and through suffering and danger has achieved some 
public advantage. 

A Christian, whose moral views are enlightened and pure, 
governs his affection to his country by the same rules, 
which restrain him in the gratification of every passion, 
that seeks principally his own benefit or pleasure. He 
Jovrs his country much, but virtue more. 
He desires her prospt rity, but A^svv^i^ \svwc^ i^wveutly, 
that she should ever be found *\ut\\<i ipti.^ qI Va\i^>xt ^5v\ 
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uprightness. Her misfortunes give him pain, but he would 
be more deeply grieved, if her riches or terntorj were 
increased by rapine or unjust war. 

His wisdom, his talents^his best services arc ever at her 
disposal, to promote her welfare, and to secure her peace. 
But to a national enterprize, which his conscience con- 
demns as unjust or oppressive, he will no more lend his 
aid, than he will sully his private reputation by injustice 
or fraud. He loves his country's glory ; but it is a glory 
not consisting in splendid victories, nor in giving the law 
to conquered provinces. 

It is that true and only glory, which springs from moral 
and intellectual worth. He is the same in neglect and 
obscurity, as in the brightest sunshine of popular favor. 
Nay ! he hesitates not to do good to his country, though, 
he foresee from his countrymen, misled by passion or 
prejtidice, no reward but suspicion, no distinction but the 
miserable one of being hated, accursed, persecuted. 

But the patriotism which the world applauds, is far dif- 
ferent from that, which I have now endeavored to des- 
cribe. It is loud and boasting, arrogant, obtrusive, bold. 
It allows neither justice, humanity, nor truth, to stand in 
competition with the interests of our country. Is a neigh- 
bouring territory wanted for the convenience of our trade, 
or the security of our frontier, the fashionable language is, 
that it must be ours. It must be obtained by force, if it 
cannot be by treaty. 

And men, who would be shocked if they heard such an 
intention imputed to their friend, wliose field might be 
conveniently enlarged by a small addition fgjm a neigh- 
bour'^s grounds, seem not to be aware that they suppose 
any thing dishonorable of their country, when they express 
such anticipations. 

If the fleets and armies of our country are successful, 
such patriotism requires of us to rejoice, wiiother htr cause 
be right or wron^. Nay, more, we must be ready t<* raise 
our arm and aid in the slaughter of her enemies, though it 
be manifest, that those enemies only use the right of self- 
defence in resisting unjust opjin^ssion. 

And need I speak of the i^ross exaggerations, conceal- 
ments, misstatements, and falsehoods of every sort which 
are used, not only with impunity, but witli ap^robatiou^ <» 
hide she defeats or to swell the vktovX^s vA -a. vwWv^w^ 
Strniij^e. tiiui the honour, which is si> c^v^uW Vo v^s\i\\\.^ 
to iLod, the accusation of a false'nou^\, sWv>w\<i* \i^ ^' 
and palsied to the shame of the cvi«ue v\.se\i^ 

7* 
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It has not been my intention to apply these remarks to 
any circumstances of our own history, or to speak of these 
errors as peculiar to this country. Perhaps they exist no 
where in a less degree. It will not be denied, that false 
ideas of patriotism, and a false national pridc« have had 
great effect in producing and prolonging wars. 

How important then is it, to instil into the minds of 
youth, sentiments better a^eeing with Christian chaf itj ! 
How important, that while they are made to glow Vith 
patriotic fervour ; while their imaginations are warmed by 
the applauses bestowed by poets and historians on deeds 
of valour, they should be taught to love and admire the 
peaceful virtues of the Christian ! Qallison. 

SXTRAOT FROM PARADISE REGAINED. 

They praise and they admire they know not what. 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 
And what delight to be by such extoUM, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 
Of whom to be dispraised is no small praise P' 
His lot who dares oe singularly good, 
Th' intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 
This is true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on th* earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges mm through heaven 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises. 

They err who count it glorious, to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win. 
Great cities bv assault : what do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and enslave 
Peaceable nations, neighbour! ng or remote. 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoever they rove. 
And all their flourishing works of peace destroy. 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 
Worshipt with temple, priest and sacrifice ! 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ; 
Till conqueror Death d\8co\eva iWvw %c»xt^\ci^w» 
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JVo. 37. The Elephant. 

The Elephant is well known as the largest and strong- 
est of quadrupeds. The height of a fiill grown one is from 
nine to fifteen feet ; and the body has been found to weigh 
four thousand and five hundred pounds. 

The trunk is a remarkable organ, peculiar to the elephant. 
It is a carti1a8;inous substance, composed of numerous 
rin^, terminating in a small moveable kind of hook ; and 
having the nostrils in its extremity. This proboscis the an- 
imal can contract, dilate, and bend in anj direction. The 
sense of feeling is centered in this or^an ; and is as deli- 
cate and distinct as in the human species. 

His tus^ks also distinguish the elephant in a singular 
manner. Neither jaw is furnished with fore teeth. Each 
has four large flat grinders. But in the upper are two 
enormous tusks, of a solid, white, and fine-grained sub- 
stance ; which as they proceed from the gums in which they 
are rooted, first point nirw£.rds, and then bend slightly up- 
wards. These are often seven feet long, and have been 
Found to wei^h a hundred and fifty pounds. 

Mankind have, in all ages, been at great pains in taming 
elephants. They are caught in the forests by artifice, dex- 
terity, strength, and terror They are subdued by threats ; 
and domesticated by kind treatment and caresses ; and at 
last rendered tractable and submissive. Indeed when 
tame, the elephant is perhaps the most docile, gentle, and 
3bedient of all animals. 

He forms an attachment to his keeper; comprehends 
signs ; learns to distinguish the various tones of the human 
iroice, as expressive of anger, approbation, or command ; is 
2ven capable of being taught to understand the import of 
irticulate language ; adopts in many instances the manners 
ind the sentiments of mankind ; discovers a sense of prob- 
tj and honor, and expects fo be honestly dealt with ; re- 
gents every affront with force and dignity ; is generous, 
grateful, patient, magnanimous, and humane. 

JUev. Dr. Harris. 



None of the forest kind so vast aiise, 
W hen swells the elephant before thine eyes ; 
Of massy strength his bulky heart h^ r^w^, 
And smooth, and short, and concave. at^ViVft ^^t%« 
Smaller hU eje% than auch a bu\k d^mwoAA \ 
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Huge in the midst hia trunk projecting: stands. 
Curved, slender, lithe, as grasp of huma?j hands ; 
This his proboscis named, at will he wields. 
As nature urges, and despoils the fields. 
3^0 like proportion in his feet we find ; 
Before he lifts them higher than behind. 
Rou^h, dusky, thick, the skin his frame surrounds, 
"Which not hard iron's piercing sharpness wounds. 
Fierce and untam'd amidst the shadj wood. 
But mild with men, and of a gentle mood. 
When midst the flowery lawns and hills he roves. 
The beeches, olive-trees, and palmy groves. 
Are crash 'd beneath him as he sways around 
His tusky cheeks and roots them from the ground. 
But man's strong hands the furious beast reclaim ; 
Lost is his anger and his heart is tame. 
He bears the yoke, his lips the curb obey. 
Boys stride his back, and point hii» onward way. 

Oppian^^EUonh translation* 

O truly wise ! with gentle mind endowed. 

Though powerful, not destructive ! Here he sees 

Revolving ages sweep the changeful earth. 

And t-mpires rise and fall ; regardless he 

Of what the never resting race of men 

Project; thrice happy could he 'scape their guile 

Who mine from cruel avarice his steps ; 

Or with his towery grandeur swell their state — 

The pride of kings; or else Ins strength pervert. 

And bid him rage amid the mortal fray. 

Astonish'd at the madness of mankiad. Thomson% 



JV*o. 38. The Behemoth or Hippopotamus. 

The Hippopotamus is supposed to be the same as 
Behemoth, and is nearly as lar^e as the rhinoceros. The 
male has been found seventeen feet in length, fifteen in 
circumference, and seven in hei«jht. The head is enor- 
mously large, and the jaws extend upwards two feet, and 
are armed wiih four cuttin»-teeth, each of whith is twelve 

innhi^n in ItxruriW 'l^lto \\r\(lTT lu t\^ r%. Iiok^iok n.>lr^.... ^.Ul^I.. 
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ected with membranes. The hide is so thick and tough 
I to resist the edge of a sword or sabre. 
Unless when accidentally provoked, or wounded, he is 
^ver oft'ensive ; but when he is assaulted or hurt, his furj 
^instthe assailants is terrible He will attack a boat, 
eak it in pfeces with his teeth ; or, where the river is not 
lO deep, he will raise it on his back and overset it If 
hen on shore, he is irritated, he will immediately betake 
mself to the water, and there, in his native clement, 
aiiifests all his strength and resolution. Harris* 

4 

Behold mj Behemoth his bulk uprear, 
Made by thy Maker, grazing like a steer. 
Vr hat strength is seated in each brawny loin ! 
What muscles brace his amplitude of groin ! 
Huge like a cedar, see his tail arise ; 
Large nerves their meshes weave about his thighs ; 
His ribs are channels of unyielding brass, 
His chine a bar of iron^s hardened mass. 
My sovereijcn work ! and other beasis to awe, 
I with a tu&y falchion arm'd his jaw. 
In peaceful majesty of might he goes. 
And on the verdant isles his forage mows ; 
Where 'easts of every savage name resort. 
And in wild gambols round his greatness sport 
In moory creeks beside the ree^ pools 
Deep plungM in ooze his glowing flanks he coolsf) 
Or near the banks enjoys a deeper shade 
Where lotes and willows tremble o'er his head* 
No swelling river can his heart dismay. 
He stalks secure along the watery way ; 
Or should it heap its swiftly eddyinff waves 
Against his mouth, the foaming flood he braves. 
. Go now, thy courage on this cre;iture try. 
Dare the bold duel, meet his open eye ; 
In vain ! nor can tliy strongest net ccmflne, 
A strength which yields to no device of thine- 

iSfcott. 
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JS'\}. 39. Encouragement to use Means 
for preventing War. 

Thkue 18 the highest encounifl;cinent to use means to 
prevent the practice of war, for we have a divine promise 
that the time will come when -' Nation shall not lift op 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war anj 
mure/'— Though this promise is unchangeable and will be 
fulfilled, it does not preclude the necessity of using exer- 
tion to accomplish this purpose. The promise of God 
gives us assurance that our labor will not be in vain. 

The first prescription we would make as a preparatory 
stei) for the abolition of war is to correct public sentiment 
on this subject. Till this is effected all other measures 
will be of little avail. Public opinion is the law of a 
nation. Though most people have deprecated war as the 

Greatest of evils, they appear to have considered it as far 
eyimd remedy, as the convulsions in the natural world, 
which are produced by the collision of elements. 

Public sentiment is not invincible. It has been changed 
and it can be changed again, ft is believed that the public 
may be convinced that war is not necessary for the honor, 
interest, and happiness of a nation ; that peace is more 
economical, more safe^ better calculated for improvement, 
and for every enjoyment Let the ambassadors of Christ 
expose the nmltiplied' crimes of war ; and the guilt and 
pernicious consequences of nurturing by blood the fero- 
cious passions. 

Let them inculcate the necessity of imitating the exam- 
ple of the Prince of Peace ; and the necessity of imbibing 
the pacific spirit of his religion Let rulers and statesmen 
realize the worth of human life. Let them consider that 
the glory of a nation is not to be estimated by the bUjodf 
which they have shed ; but by the improvement they have 
made in kuowleilge, in morals, and in the art of doing good. 

Let them publicly disappiove an appeal to arms in any 
case, as an unjust, cruel, and hazardous methorl of adjust- 
ing flitficulties between nations. It is from the leading 
characters of a country afmost all fashions originate, and 
ate sui^portfci. Let them introduce the fashion of peace, 
and support it by example and conversation; and it will 
8oon be mounded throuj^h a whole nation It will be a 
subject for every society, a wioUo ^w tiN^v^ ^\%c5s^v«e 
f^r if a people possess a pdc\&c «»Y^t\\.,\<f^vlKem Ycv^tC\\^%\. 
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It will disarm th^ir hands and tend to ameliorate their 
hearts, if the greatest and best characters of a narion 
unite their voices and exertions a4|;ain8t the custom of war, 
their sentim<'nt will gradually prevail Their spirit will 
be diffused among the people ; and soon the prevailing 
sentim. nt, the prevailinu: spirit will be for peace. 

Let dishonor be attached to those who declare war ; and 
to those, who voluntaiily carry it on. If it be the general 
sentiment that those, who are most forward to mfake war 
are the most unjust, cruel, and pernicious part of mai kind ; 
that a field of battle is not a field of s:lory ; but an aceldama, 
a field of blood ; that the most brave and skilful in war are 
not the honor, nor the benefactors of their species ; but the 
destroyers of the best interest;} of nations; if triumphal 
arches of victory were covered with black, and adorned 
with emblems ot mourning and presente<l a label inscribed 
MURDER, LAMEN i AllON, and WO, many of the se- 
cret springs of war would be broken ; the arm of the war- 
rior would be unnerved ; and but few would repair to the 
field, which yielded nothing but wreaths of Cypress and en- 
signs of dishonor. 

It will produce good effect and tend to arroraplish our 
present purpose to teach our children and youth the bene- 
fits of peace; and instil into their tender mmds the princi- 
ple of Denevolence towards their species. VN hen we dis- 
cover anger and revenge breaking out into quarrels with 
their companions, we oii«;ht not only to prevent the combat, 
but we ought to teach them the criminality, the pernicious 
consequences, the disgrace of contention. 

If we refer them to the fetocious temper" and practice of 
brutes; to the wrangling of the very dregs of society ; if 
we teach them the pacific principles of the Gospel, and 
accompany our instructions by the disposition we inculcate, 
they will probably contract an aversion to contention, at- 
tach disgrace to quarrels, and carry up with them to mature 
age the impressions and sentiments which they received 
IB childhood. 

When they arrive at maturity, and take a general view 
of the relationship of communities and of nations, they will 
apply, upon a general scale, those principles, by which 
they had early practised in their little spheres. If we do 
not succeed with those who are accustomed to wai, hv 
exciting their aversion and opposition lo \t, \.\v^t<i \^ %>SS\ 
hope ol success with the rising generation. 
If we cannot more the stubborn osik, wWcXv Yv^^ \ycvi^^ 
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many a tempeBt, wo can bend at our pleasure, the pliant 
shoot riRing by its side. Here let us ply our exertiivus; 
and the rising generation will probably do more for the 
peace ot the world than all their fathers have done ; and 
th»*v will loi>k back with astonishment that a spirit of war 
had lived so long. Eev, H, Moore% 



Avaunt, from Albion's isle nor there 
Thy arms and madd'ning car preparei 
INoi bid thy crimson banners Ay, 
Terrific through the troubled sky; 
But stay thee In thy wild career ; 
Lay by thy glittering shield and spear. 
Thy polish'd casque and nodding crest, . 
And let thy 8a:>le steeds have rest ; 
At length the work of slaughter close. 
And give to l*.urope's sons repose; 
Bid the hoarse clangors ot the trumpet cetfse. 
And smooth thy wrinkled front to meet the smiles 
of Peace. Herald of iia^ 

JW>. 40. Reflections on Fireworks, 

I AM considering how most of the great phenomena or ^ 
appearances in nurture, have been imitated by the .art of 
man. Thunder has grown a common drug among chym- 
ists. Lightning may be bought by the pound. If a man 
has occasion for a lambent flame, you have whole sheets of 
it in a handful of phosphor. Showers of ram are to be met 
with in every waterwork ; and we are inf'ormeU that 
some years a^o the virtuosos of France covered a little 
vault with artificial snow, which they made to fall above 
an hour together for the entertainment of his present 
maj'.sty, 

1 am led into this train of thinking by the nob'e firework 
that was exhibited last night on the Thames. You mio-ht 
there see a little sky filled with innumerable blazing stars 
and meteors. Nothing could be more astonishing than the 
pillars of flame, clouds of smoke, and multitudes of stars 
m.in;;Icd together in such agreeable confusion. Every 
rocket ended in a constellation, and str wed the air with 
such a shower of silver spangVea, as o^xvaOi wvd ^ulieht- 
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I seldom see any thing that rais'!s wonder in me, which 
does not give my thou«;hts a turn that makes mv licart the 
better for it. As t was lying in my bed, and ruminating 
on what I have seen, I coulii nut forbear reflecting on the 
insignificancy of huinan art, when set in comparison witli 
the designs of Providence. In the pursuit of this thought 
I considered a comet, or. in the Ianguai!;e of the vulear, a 
blazins star, as a sky-rocket discharged by a hand that is 
Almighty- 
Many of my readers saw that in the year 1680, and if 
ihey are not mathematicians, will be amazed to hear that 
it travelled in a much greater degree of swiftness than a 
cannon-ball, and drew after it a tail of fire that was 
fourscore millions of miles in length. What an amazing 
thuught it is to consider this stupendous body traversing 
the immensity of the creation with such a rapidity, and at 
the same time wheeling about in that line which the 
Almi^l^ nas prescribed for it ! that it should move in 
such iflKpnceivable fury and combustion, and at the same 
time witb such an exact regularity. 

How spacious must the universe be that gives such 
bodies as these their full play, without suffering the least 
disorder br confusion ! What a glorious show are thqse 
beings entertained with, that can look into this great 
theatre of nature, and see myriads of such tremendous 

Sects wandering thnmgh those immeasurable depths of 
er, and runnin? their appointed courses! 
Our eyes may hereafter be strong enough to command 
this magnificent prospect, and our understandings able 
to find out the several uses of these great parts of the 
universe In the mean time they are very proper objects 
for our imaginations tn contemplate, that we may form 
more exalted notions of Infinite VVisdom and Power, and 
learn to think humbly of ourselves, and of all the little 
works of human invention. Addison* 



'Twas God who form'd the rolling spheres. 
And stretch'd the boundless skies ; 
Who form'd the plan ot endless years, 
And bade, the ages rise. 
From everlasting is his might. 
Immense and unconfined; 
He pierces thjou«;h the realms o?\\§^\\.. 
Ado rides upon the wind. Liverpool CoUett\«ft» 
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J\*o. 41. Citizens of New Kiiglaud bound to 
support Liberty and correct Abuses. 

We are bound to maintain public liberty, and by the 
example of our own systems, to convince tho worhf, that 
order and law, religion and moralitj, the rights of con- 
science, the rights of persons, and the rights of pmpertj, 
maj all be preserved and secured, in the most perfect 
manner, by a government entirely and purely elective. 
Jf we fail in this, our disaster will be signal, and will 
furnish an argument, stronger than has yet been foundf 
in fiupport of those opinions which maintain that govern- 
ment can rest safely on nothing but power and coercion. 

As far as experience may show errors in our { establish- 
ments, we are bound to correct them ; and if any practices 
exist, contrary to the principles ol justice and humanity, 
within the reach of our laws or our influence, we are inex- 
cusable if we do not exert ourselves to restrain and abol- 
ish them. 

I deem it my duty on this occasitm to suggest, that the 
land is not yet wholly free from the contamination of a 
traffic, at wnich every feeling of humanity must forever 
revolt — I mean the African slave trade. Neither public 
sentiment, nor the law, has hitherto been able entirely to 
put an end to this odious and abcmiinable trade. 

At the moment when God, in his mercy, has blessed the 
Christian world with a universal peace, there is reason 
to tear, that to the disgrace of the Christian name and 
character, new efforts are makins for the extension of thb 
trade, by subjects and citizens of Christian states in wMse 
hearts no sentiment of humanity or justice inhabits, and 
over whom neither the fear of God nor the fear of man 
exercises a control 

In the si^ht of our law, the African slave trader is a pi- 
rate and a felon ; and in the sight of heaven, an offenoer 
far beyond the ordinary depth '>f human guilt. 

There is no brighter part of our history, than that which 
records the measures which have been adopted by the 
government, at an early day, and at different times since, 
tor the suppression of this traffic ; and 1 would call on all 
the true sons of New England, to co-operate with the laws 
of man and the justice of heaven. 
If there be, within the extent o^ out V.WQ>NV^d^<i or influ- 
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ence, any participation in this trafiic, let us pledge our- 
selves here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and 
destroy it. It is not fit that the land of the pilgiiius should 
beai' the shame longer. 

1 hear tl7e sound of the hammer, I see the smoke of the 
furnaces where manacles and fetters arc still forged for 
human limbs. I see the visages of those, who, by stealth, 
and at midnight, labour in this work of hell, foul and dark, 
as may become the artificers of such instruments of misery 
and torture. 

Let that spot be gprified, or let it cease to be of New 
England. Let it bq^rified, or let it be set aside from the 
Christian world ; l^nt be put out of the circle of human 
sympathies and human regards, and let civilized man 
henceforth have no communion with it. 

I would invoke those who fill the seats of justice, and 
all who minister at her altar, that they execute the whole- 
some and necessary severity of the law. I invoke the 
ministers of our religion, that they proclaim its denuncia- 
tion of these crimes and add its solemn sanctions to the 
authority of human laws. If the pulpit be silent whenever^ 
or wherever, there may be a sinner bloody with this guilt^ 
within tiie hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to its 
trust. 

i call on the fair merchant, who has rea]>ed his harvest 
upon the seas, that he assist in scourging from' those seas 
the worst pirates which ever infested them. That ocean, 
winch seems to wave with a gentle magnificence to waft 
the burdens of an honest commerce, and to roll aking its 
treasures with a conscious pride ; that ocean which hardy 
i^lustry regards, even when the winds have ruffled its sur- 
face, as a field of grateful toil i Jirhat is it to the victim of 
this oppression, when he is broHUjto its shores, and looks 
forth upon it, for the first timeV^in beneath chains, and 
bleeding with stripes ? 

Wnat is it to him, but a wide spread prospect of suffer- 
ing, anguish, and death ? Nor do the skies smile longer, 
nor is the air longer fragrant to him. The sun is cast 
down from iieaven* An inhuman and accursed traffic has 
cut him oft' in his manhood, or in his youth, from eve- 
ry enjoyment belonging to his being, and every blessing 
which his Creator intended for him. 

The Christian communities send forth their emissaries 
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of religion and letters, who stop, hpre and there, alon^ the 
coast ot the vast continent of Africa, and, with painfuiand 
tedious ciforts, niake some almost imperceptible progress 
in the communication of knowledge, ard in the general' 
improvement of the natives who are immediately about 
them* 

Not thus slow and imperceptible is the transmission of 
the vices and bad passions which the subjects of Christian 
states can'j to the land. Ti)e slave trade havins; touched 
the cfNist, its influence and its evils spread, like a pesti- 
lence, over the whole continent, makuM; savage wars more 
savage, and more frequent, and addiiijPpew and fierce : as- 
sions to the contests of barbarians. 

1 pursue this topic no farther, except again to say, that 
all Christendom, being now blessed with peace, is bound 
by every thing which belongs to its character, and to the 
character of the present age, to put a stop to this inhuman 
und disgraceful traffic. Webster. 



CHAKITT AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

Fairest ami foremost of the train that wait 
On man's most dijinified and happiest state. 
Whether we name it Charity or Love, 
Chief grace below and all in all above. 

God, ever working on a social plan, 
By;varMous ties attaches man to man : 
He made at first, though free and unconfined, 
Oi'v rjia>i the common father of the kind ; 
That every tribe though placed as he sees best. 
Where seas or dest*rte||prt them from the rest, 
DiiFerin*!: in language^mnners, or in face, 
Might feel themselves allied to all their race. 

Again — the band of commerce was design'd 
I'o associate all the branches of mankind ; 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 

Heaven speed the canvass gallantly unfurl'd 
To furnish and accommodate a world. 
To give • poles the product of the sun. 
And knit the unsocial climates into one.^ 
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Bat ah ! what wish can prosper, or what prajer. 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair. 
Who driye a loathsome traffic, gauge, and span. 
And buy the muscles and the bones of man. 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend. 
All bonds of nature in that moment end ; 
And each endures, while jet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal as the scythe of death. 
Canst thou, and honourM with a Christian name* 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no shame ? 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed ? 
So may the wolf, whom famine has made bold 
To quit the forest and invade the fold : 
So may the ruffian, who with ghostly glide, 
Da^er in hand, steals close to your bedside | 
Not he, but his emergence^ forced the door» 
He found it inconvenient to be poor. 

He from whose hand all power proceeds. 
Ranks its abuse among the foulest deeds, 
Considers all injustice with a frown. 
But marks the man that treads his fellow down. 

Cowpert 



jSTo. 42. Humanity to Captives improved. 

In former times, the usages of war permitted captives 
to be killed or enslaved. As civilization has advanced, 
more humanity has been shown to prisoners of war. in. 
the present age, to treat captives with kindness is regarded 
as a point of honor ; and none but barbarians, or officers 
of a savage disposition, will permit prisoners to be either 
murdered or abused. 

It seems to be a common opinion among military men 
and the advocates for war, that 8oldiers and subordinate 
officers, ^re not liable to blame, for any thing done by them 
in conformity to orders from their i*ulers or generals This 
opinion is extended plike to both parties in a contest 

However wanton, unnecessary, or unjust a war may be 
in its origin, or however cruel in its operations, the rulers 
or the commanding generals are regarded as the scape 
goats, to bear away all the iniquities o( iW c.v)u\j&%\.\ ^vA 

8* 



the under officers and soldiers are pnused, as having done 
their duty in committing the most atrocious acts of vio- 
lence, injustice, and depredation. 

Accordingly, in the most horrid conflicts, if a party of 
the troops on one side are tak(*n by the other, thev are 
treated with kindness, as brave fellows, who had been un- 
fortunate in the discharge of their duty. 

We are far from o^ecting to the most humane treat- 
ment of captives. We regard them as truly objects of 
compassion, misled by the influence of education, in 
respect to the nature or public war. But, from the facts 
ana sentiments before us, some light may be derived > by 
ivhich the principles of humanity may have a more exten- 
sive operation. 

If humanity requires that prisoners should be kindly 
treated, because they are not the authors of the war, why 
should not the principle be so far extended, ad to exempt 
Aliem from being called on to hazard their lives in battle ? 
If, even after they have fought and done all the injury 
in their power to the people of another country, they are 
still to be regarded as innocent, and entitled to kind treat- 
menti from the party that may happen to capture them, 
liad they not a just cfaim, before they engaged in the war, 
to be exempted by their own rulers fromTiazarding their 
lives in a quarrel which they had no hand in producing f 
On what principle of justice can two armies of innocent 
men be called into a field of battle to murder one another ? 
On what principle of reason or humanity can their respec- 
tive rulers or generals excite in them tfie spirit of hostili- 
ty or revenge, and then require them to shed each other's 
Uood? 

We may as reasonably deny the existence of any such 
principle as moral justice, or any such being as a rigiiteous 
Governor of the Universe, as to suppose that armies of 
men can, without guilt, meet in a field of battle and butch- 
er one another. 

In all such cases there must be an enormous amount of 
guilt somewhere. If the soldiers and subordinate officers 
are to be deemed innocent, how awful is the responsibility 
of those by whose agency and control these innocent per- 
sons engage in the work of mutual violence and destruc- 
tion ! 
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JW. 43. Extracts from Russian Poetry. 

AUTUMN. 

The dry leaves are falliBg s 
The cold breeze above 
Has stript of its gforiea 
The sorrowing grove. 

The hiils are all weeping; 
The field is a M-aste^ 
The songs of the forest 
Are silent and {MMt : 

And the songsters are vanished ; 
In armies they fl j. 
To a clime more benignant^ 
A friendlier skj. 

The thick mists are veiling 
The valley in white : 
With the smoke of the village 
They blend in their flight 

And lo! on the mountain 
The wanderer stands. 
And sees the pale autumn 
Pervading the lands. 

Thou sorrowful wanderer. 
Sigh not— nor weep ! 
For nature, though shrouded^ 
Will wake from her sleep. 

The spring, proud Ij^ smiling. 
Shall all things revive ; 
And gay bridal garments 
Of splendor shall give. 

But roan's chilHng winter 
Is darksome and dim ; 
For no second spring-tide 
E'er dawns uponliim. 

The gloom of his eyeri'ng 
Time dissipates never : 
His sun when departed 
Is vaniah'd for ever. 

KoramsijtL* 
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But hark ! my Karamsin^ 
The Saviour has risen : 
A pledge and a promise 
To good men are eiven. 
That thej too &hail revive — 
To glorj ascend— 
Enjoj second spring-tide. 
Which never shall end. 



RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE HEART AND 

UNDERSTAMDINO. 

Mark where thou standest first: and whence thou'rt comet. 
And whither goest, and straight speed thee home. 

The woe to comey the woe that's gone. 
Philosophy thinks calmlj on : 
But show me the philosopher ^ 
Who calmlj bears the woes that art. 

How wise is he who marks the fleeting daj 
"By acts of virtue as it roils awaj ! 

Be all thj views right forward, clear» and even : 
The straightest line the soonest leads to heaven* 

Thju wouldst count all things prottd philosophy. 
Now measure space and weigh eternity ! 

First purify thy heart : then light thy mind 

With wisdom's lamp, and thou pure bliss shalt find* 

Virtue, though loveliest of all lovely things, 

From modesty apart no more is fair ; 

And when her graceful veil aside she flings, 

(Like ether opened to th' intrusive air) 

Loses her sweetest charms and stands a cypher there. 

Bobrov^ 

children's offering on A parent's birth-DAT. 

Not the first tribute of our lyre. 
Not the first fruits of infant spring, 
But flames from love's long kindled fire, 
Afid oft-repeated prayers we bring 

Eo ciovrivlViy ix^\:d\ ^^3* 



'Tis not to-dar tfiat first we tell 

(Whea was aifectiou's spirit route f) 

How long our hearts have loved — how well — 

Nor tune our soft and votive flute» 

Nor light the altar's raj. 

That altar is our household shrine — 
Its flame — the bosom's kindly heat : 
Its offering, sympathy divine ; 
Its incense, as the may-dew sweet ! ' 

Accept thy children's lay. 



TRB GOLDBW FALAOV* 

The golden palace of my God 
Tow'ring above the clouds I see : 
Beyond the cherubs' bright abode. 
Higher than angels' thoughts can be : 
How can 1 in those courts appear 
Without a wedding garment on ? 
Conduct me, Thou life-giver, there. 
Conduct me to Thy glorious throne ! 
And clothe me with Thy lobes of lights 
And lead me through sin's darksome nis;ht| 

My Saviour and my God ! 

Bohrotfm 



MIDNIGHT HTMN* 

Why hast thou forsaken me f 

Whv, thou never-setting light. 

Is Thy brightaess veiled from me P 

Why does this unusual night 

Cloud i'hy blest benignity ! 

I am lost without Thy ray. 

Guide my wandering footsteps, Lord ! 

Light my dark and erring way 

To the noon-tide of Thy word ! Bobrov* 



94 Ji Volcano rising from the Bottom of the Ocean. 

JVo. 4-*. A Volcano rising from the Bottom 

of the Orean. 

Many instances have occurred of islands having been 
formed in the midst of the sea. Their sudden appearance 
has been preceded by violent a<;itationK of the surrounding 
waters, accompanied by tlreadful noises» and sometimes by 
fiery eruptions from the newly formed isles. 

On the 22d of May, 1707, a severe earthquake was felt at 
Stanchio, an island of the Archipela<jo. On the ensuing 
mornins a party of seamen, discoveiing, not far off, what 
tiiey believed to be a wreck, rowed towards it. 

But finding rocks and earth instead of the remains of a 
ehip, hastened back^ and spread the news of what they had 
iBeen in Santorini, another of these islands. However great 
the apprehensions of the inhabitants were at the first sight, 
in a lew days some of them ventured to land on the new 
island. 

Their curiosity led them from rock to rock, where they 
found a kind of white stone, which yielded to the knife 
like bread. They also found many oysters sticking to the 
rocks ; but while they were collecting them, the island 
moved and shook-— on which they ran to their boats. 
Amid these motions the island increased in height, length, 
and breadth. 

On the 1 6th of July, smoke first appeared, not indeed 
on the island, but from a ridge of black stones which sud- 
denly rose about 60 paces from it, where the depth of tlie 
sea was unfathomable. Thus there were two separate isl- 
ands, one called the White and the other the Black island. 

In the night between the 19th and -iOth of July, flames 
began to issue with the smoke, to the great terror of the 
inhabitants of Santorini. The burning island increased 
very fast, large rocks daily springing up, which sometimes 
added to its length and sometimes to its breadth. 

On the 31st of July, the sea smoked and bubbled in two 
different places near the island, where the water formed a 
perfect circle, and looked like oil when beginning to sun- 
nier. 

\ Hi the 7th of August, a different noise was heard, re- 
sembling that of large stones thrown into a deep well. 
This noise was succeeded by another much louder, nearly 

Miqbijiijg thunder. 
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On the 9th of Septembor, tlie White and Blnck islands 
united There were now four opening only which emitted 
flames. Those isau^d forth with j^reat impetuosity, some- 
times attended with a noise like a great organ pipe, and 
sometime'^ like the howling of »vild beasts 

On the 18th of 8«'pte:!»bt»r an ear'hcjuake was felt at 
Santorini. It did but little damage, although it considera- 
bly enlaru^ed the burning island^ and in several places gave 
vent to the tire arid smoke. 

On the 2 1 St a dreadful clap of subterraneous thunder 
vras followed bj very powerful lightnings; and at the same 
instant the new islanci was so violently shaken, that part of 
the 8:reat furnace fell down, and huge burning.rocks were 
thrown to the distance of two miles and upwards. 

On the 16th of February a pretty strong earthquake was 
felt at Santorini, which the inhabitants considered as a 
prelude to greater commotions in the burning island ; nor 
were they deceived, for soon after the fire and smoke issu- 
ed in prodigious quantities 

The thunder-like claps were redoubled, and all was 
horror and confusion; rocks of anazing size were raised 
up to a great height above the water ; and the sea raged 
and boiled to sucn a degree as to occasion great conster- 
nation. 

The 15th of April was rendered memorable b\ the num- 
ber and violence of the bellowings and eruptions— by one 
of which nearly a hundred stones were thrown at the 
same instant into the air, and fell again into the sea at 
about two miles distant. 

On the 15th of July, 1709, the Bishop of Santorini, 
accompanied by several friars, hired a boat to take a near 
view of the island. They made directly toward it on the 
side where the sea did not bubble, but where it smoked 
very much. 

'i he fires which continued to burn, and the boiling of 
the sea ^ibliged them to make a ^eat circuit. When thej 
had proceeded to within the distance of 100 yards, the 
great furnace discharged itself, and the wind blew upon 
them so dense a smoke, and so heavy a shower of ashes, 
that thev were obliged to abandon their design. 

On their return to w>antorini, they observed that the 
heat of the water had melted the greater part of the pitch 
employed in caulkjng their boat, whVcVv W^ii WQ^ \sfe^ws\% 
leakjr. CVavVt^- 
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Beneatii the waves, around the sky, 

There'8 not a place, or deep or high* 

Where the Creator ha*' not trod 

And left the footsteps of a God. Watts, 



JWi. 40. Address to God in View of his 

M^orks. 

O MY God, if the greater number of mankind do not 
discover « bee in that ghirious show of nature which Thou 
hast placed before our eyes, it is not because i hou art far 
from any one of us. Thou art at present to us more than 
any object which we touch with our hands ; but our senses^ 
and the passions thoy produce in us, turn our attention 
from Thee 

Thv light shines in the midst of darkness, but the daricr 
jiess comprehends it not. Thou, O Lord, dost every way 
display 'I hyself. Thou shinest in all Thy works, but art 
not regarded by heedless and unthinking man. The whole 
creation talks aloud of Thee, and echoes with the repeti- 
tions of thy holy name. But such is our insensibility, that 
we are deaf to the great and universal voioe of nature. 

Thou art every where about us, and within us; but we 
wander from ourselves, become strangers to our own souls, 
and do not apprehend Thy presence O Thou who art the 
eternal fountain of light and beaut^y, the ancient of daysT, 
without beginning and without end ; O Thou who art the 
life of all tnat truly livi', those can never fail to find Thee 
who -seek for Thee within themselves. 

But alas! the very gifts which Thou bestowest upon us 
do so employ our thoughts, that they hinder us from per- 
ceiving the hand, which conveys them to us. We live by 
Thee, and yet we live without«thinking of Thee. But, O 
Lord, what is life in the ignorance of Thee ! 

That beauty which Thou hast poured out on Thy crea- 
tion, is a veil which hides Thee from our eyes. As Thou 
art a being too pure and exalted to pass throu«jh our senses. 
Thou art not regarded by men, who have debased tlieir 
nature, and have made themselves like the beasts that 
perish. 

So infatuated are they, that notwithstanding they know 
^hat is wisdom and virtue, \\Vv\cVv \\«t\^ xi^vlVv^r sound, nor 

k 
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lor, nor smelU nor taste, nor figure, nor any oilier sensi- 
3 quality, thej can doubit of Thy existence, becanse thou 
t not apprenended by tiie |^x>8ser organs of sense, 
'retches tnat we are ! we consider shadows as realities, 
i\ truth as a phantom ! 

That which is nothing is all to us ; and that which is 
, appears to us nothing. What do we see in all nature 
t I'hee, O my God ! Thou, and only Vhou, appearest in 
ery thing When [ consider I'hee, O Lord, I am 
^allowed up, and lost in contemplation. Every thing 
sides Thee, even my own existence, vanishes and disap- 
ars in the contt'mplation of Thee. 
1 am lost to myself, and fall into nothing, when I think 
, Thee. The man who does not see Thee, has beheld 
thing; he who does not taste > hee, has a relish for 
thing. His being is vain, and his life but a dream. 
it up i hyself, O Lord^ set up Thyself, that we may he- 
ld Thee. 

How unhappy is that soul, who, without a sense of Thee, 
s no Grod, no hope, no comfort to support him ! But 
w happy the man who searches, sighs, and thirsts after 
tiee ! But he only is fully happy, on whom I'hou liftest 
> the light of Thy countenance, whose tears Thou hast 
iped away, and who enjoys in Thy loving-kindness the 
mpletion of all his desires. 

How lon;^, how long, O Lord, shall I wait lor that day, 
lien I «hal! possess, in Thy presence, fulness of joy and 
easures for evermore ? O my God, in this pleasing hope^ 
f bones rejoice and cry out. Who is like unto f hee ! 
y heart melts away, and my soul faints within me when 
look up to Thee who art the God of my life, and my 
frtion to all eternity. Fenelon* 



Eternal Source of every joy ! 

Well may thy praise our lips employ. 

While in thy temple we appear, 

Whose goodness crowns the circling year. 

Wide as the wheels of nature roll, 
Thy hand supports and guides the whole ; 
By thee the sun is taught to rise. 
And darkness when to veil the skies. 
9 



9^ Heights of remarkable Mountains^ 

Seasons and months, and weeks and days, 

Demand successive songs of praise ; 

Stili be the cheerful homage paid. 

With morning light and evening shade. Doddridge. 



•Vd. 46. Heights of remarkable Moun- 
tains. 

The White Mountains of New Hampshire exceed in 
height all the other mountains of New Lngland. Five of 
these are estimated at more than 5,000 feet. Mount 
Washington^ the highest of the range, is 6,230.* 

In the Western part of North America, Fair Weather 
Mountain is reported at 8,970— and St. Elias at 17,850 
feet in height. 

In Kurope, there are .7 mountains which are supposed 
to exceed 10,000 fet't Mont Blanc in Switzerland, the 
highest European mountain, is estimated at 15,670. 

in Afnca, there are 8 mountains whose height is 10,000 
feet or upwards. The Peak of Teneriffe is considered as 
the highest of the known mountains in that quarter of the 
globe. This is estimated at 15,397 feet 

In South America, there are 31 mountains which exceed 
10,000 feet; 27 which exceed 15,000; and 9 which arc 
estimated at 20,000 or upwards. Chimborazo, the highest 
ot the Andes, is supposed to be 21.440 feet. 

For a long time Cnimborazo was regarded as the highest 
mountain in either quarter of the world ; but in later years 
it has been discovered, that the Hiinnialeh, or Uimalaja 
mountains, of Asia, exceed the Andes in height by several 
thousand feet 

In this range of Asiatic mountains, 13 peaks are repre- 
sented as more than 2«2,000 feet in height ; and the highest 
of the 13 is estimated by some at 5^5,669 — by others at 
more than 28.000. 

These majestic heights display the power of him who 
^ weigheth the mountains in scales," and whose "tender 
mercies are over all his works." What a privilege to 
have this Almighty and Beneficent God for a fnend! 
Such a privilege is possessed by ail who love and obey hicB. 

# *8ome of the estiraales in tV\is Nvimbet hiwe been corrected hf 
(Aa QeographeVf J. E. Worcester. 
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Let heaven arise, let earth appear j 

Said the Alinightv Lord ; 
The heaven arose, tne earth appeared. 

At his creating word. 

Fair in the Almighty Maker's eje, 

The whole creation stood ; 
He viewed the fabric he had raised. 

His word pronounced it good. JVatts. 

So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, 
And the first cloutls and mountiiins seem the last ; 
But, those attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labors of the lengthened way, 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wandering ^yes. 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. Pope. 



JVo. 47. On the IJcHth of a Friend. 

Nothing is more evident than that the decays of age 
must terminate in death ; yet there is no man, says Tutlif, 
who does not believe that he may yet live another year ; 
and there is ncme who does not, upon the same principle, 
hope another year for his parent or his friend : but the 
fallacy will be m time detected ; the last year, the last 
day, must come. It has come, and is past rhe life which 
made my own life pleasant is at au end, and the gates of 
death are shut upon my prospects. 

The loss of a friend upon whom the heart was fixed, to 
whom every wish and endeavor tended, is a state of tlreary 
desolation, io which the mind looks abroad impatient of 
itself, and finds nothing but emptiness and horror. The 
Wamele^s life, the artless tenderness, the pious simplicity, 
the modest resignation, the patient sickness, and the quiet 
death, are remembered only to add value t(» the loss, to 
aggravate regret for what cannot be amended, to deepen 
sorrow for what cannot be recalled. 

These are the calamities by which Providence gradually 
disensages us from the love of life. Other evils fortitude 
may repel, or hope may mitigate ; but irtei^gjc^\iV^^\:vs^^\vs^ 
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loavpp nothing to exercise resolution, or flatter expectatioi^. 
TliC'(l(*a(l cannot return, and nothing is left us here but 
Ian8;ui8hment and o;rief. 

Yet wuch is the course of nature, that whoever lives long 
must outlive those wlioin he loves and honors. iSuch is 
the condition of our prcfecnt existence, that life must one 
time lose its associatitwis, and every inhabitant of the earth 
must walk downward to the grave alone and unregarded, 
without any partiu*r of his joy or grief, without any inter- 
ested witness of his misfortune or success. 

Misforhine, indeed, he may yet feel; for where is the 
bottom of the misery of man ? But what is success to him 
that has none to enjoy it P Happiness is not found in self- 
contemplation ; it i^ perceived only when it is reflected 
from another. 

We know little of the state of departed souls, because, 
such knowledge is not necessary to a good life. Reason 
deserts us at the brink of the grave, and can give no 
further intellij^ence Revelation is not wholly silent. 
There in jpy in the angels of Heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth; and surely this joy is not incommunicable to 
souls disentangled from the body, and made like angels. 

Let hope, therefore, dictate what revelation does not 
confute, tnat the union of souls may still remain ; and that 
we who are struggling with sin, sorrow, and inflrmities, 
may have our ]>art in the attention and kindness of those 
who have ilnished their course, and are now receiving tlieir 
reward. 

These are tlie great occasions which force the mind to 
take refuge in religion; when we have no help in our- 
selves, what can remain but that we look up to a higher and 
a greater power .^ and to what hope may we not raise our 
eyes and hearts, when we consider that the greatest Power 
is the Best ? 

Surely there is no man, who, thus afllicted, does not 
f^ek succour in the gospel, which has brought life and 
immortality to li^ht^ The precepts of Epicurus^ which 
teach us to endure what the laws of the universe make 
necessary, may silence but not content us The dictates 
of Zeno, which command us to look with indifference on 
external things, may dispose us to conceal our sorrow, but 
cannot assuage it. 
Reul diieviation of the loss of friends, and rational trao- 
^uUIity in the prospect of our v>\ntv 0\s^Q\>x\.vQigk> <:?ta be 
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QBceiyed only from the promises of Him in whose hands 
are life and death, and from the assurance of an itiier and 
better state, in which all tears will be wiped fro ii the ^es, 
and the whole soul shall be filled with joy Philosophy 
may infuse stubbornness, but Religion only can give pa- 
tience. Johnson. 



ABSENT FRIENDS. 

When pleasure lags at music's strain. 
And mirth assails the heart in vain ; 
To pensive thoughts the bosom bends. 
And finds a theme in Msent Friends. 

Remembrance then unfolds its store ; 
Affection's tales oft told before, 
And Fancy, magic visions lends^ 
To catch a view of Msent Friends. 

Pale apprehension starts with fear, 
8ome sad vicissitude to hear ; 
And hope with causeless terror blend^^ 
For fate unknown of Msent Friends. 

The parent fond, the duteous child, 
The feeling heart by love beguil'd. 
Each to kind heaven a boon commends. 
That heaven be kind to Msent Friends. 

Constrained through distant climes to roam^ 
Far from the sympathies of home ; 
My soul its fervent wishes sends, 
And circles round its Msent Friends, 

But joy shall spread a brighter train. 
And mirth indulge its freest strain. 
The happy day which absence ends. 
And gives me back my much-lov^d Friends. 

Catskill Recorder^ 



JVb. 48. Kentucky Cavern. 

foa a very interesting account of this stupendous cave, 
'we are indebted to Dr. Nahum Ward, who published it 
i^ tiie Alonthly Magazine of October, 1816. 

9* 
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Tt i4 situated in Warten county, and in a territory not 
mountainous. The opening is from 40 to 50 feet hi^ 
about '30 in width ; from which it is about a mile to the first 
hopp'-rs, where a manufactory for saltpetre is established, 
rhence to the second koppersy two miles from the en- 
trance, it is 40 feet in width and 60 in height. In advanc- 
inff, the avenue leads from the second hoppers, west, one 
milp, thence southwest to the chief area, wich is 6 miles, 
from tlie entrance 

" When,'' says the Doctor, " I reached this area, called 
the chief city, which contains upwards of 8 acres, without 
a sinjjle pillar to support the arch, which is entire over the 
whole, I was strurk dumb with astonishment 

"Nothing; can be more sublime and grand than this 
place, covered with one solid arcfi at least one hundred 
feet hi«!;h and to all appearance entire." 

Having entered the area, the doctor perceived 6ve large 
avenues leading from it, from 6() to 10 feet m width, and 
about 40 in height. The first was traversed for more than 
two miles ; when a second was taken, which led more than 
two miles further. 

These windings at length brought the party by another 
avenue to t'.e chief ci*y again. Having reposed, for a few 
moments, they departed a secf^nd time through an avenue, 
almost north, and having proceeded upwards of two miles, 
thev came to the second city. 

This is covered with a single arch, nearly 200 feet high 
in the centre. They crossed it, and descended through an 
avenue, ni'arly a mile, and came to a third area, about 100 
feet square and fifty in heidit, which had a pure stream of 
water issuing from the side of a wall about 30 feet high. 

The party entered another avenue, of uncommonly 
black hue, somewhat more than a mile, when they ascended 
a steep hill about sixty yards, to the walls of a lourth city, 
liaving an arch which covers at least six acres 

In this last avenue, the extremity of which cannot be 
less than four miles from the chief city and ten from the 
mouth of the cavern, are upwards of twenty large piles of 
saltpetre earth on the one side^ and broken limestone 
heaped up on the other, evidently the work of human 
bauds 

Having entered the fifth and last avenue from the chief 
and proceeded about 900 yards, they came to the 
irea^ the arch of which covers upwards ef four acr^ 
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lyf lerel gronnd, strewed with limestoneSt and haTini; fire 
beds of an uncommoD size, surrounded by brands k( cane. 
Another avenue on the opposite side led to one of stili 
greater capacity, the walls or sides more perfect than any 
Biat had been noticed, running almost due »outh for nearly 
a mile and a half, with an elej^ant arch. 

While the Doctor was sketching the plan ot the cave, 
one of his slides called on him to follow* He wa« led 
to a vertical passage which opened into a chamber at least 
1800 feet iu circumference, and the centre of the arch was 
15V' feet in height 

In the vicinity of the " haunted chamber,'* the sound of 
a cataract was heard ; at tfie extremity of the avenue was 
a reservoii of water, clear and grateful to the taste. Here 
the air was pure and delightful. 

Not far from the reservoir, an avenue presented itself, 
in which were seen several columns of the most brilliant 
spar, 60 or TO feet in height, standing in basins of water, 
which^ as well as the columns, surpassed in splendor and 
beauty, every similar woik of art the Doctor had ever seen. 

All, he observes, wlio have any knowledge of this cave, 
conjecture t|?at Green River, a stream navigable several 
hundred miles, passes over three of its branches. 

darkens Wonders* 

There is a God all nature speaks. 
Through earth and air, and seas and skies; 
See f om the clouds his glory breaks, 
W hen the first beams of morning rise ! 

What man that views creation round. 

Can fail to own Almighty power? 

Confess the God with awe profound. 

Come, bow before him and adore. Mrs, Steelt, 

Tempests and winds that sweep the sky. 

Caverns and mountains bare. 
Earthquakes and storms and swelling waveii/ 

Thy grandeur all declare. 

Through ail creation's widest range 

The hand of Heaven is near ; 
Where'er we wander in tlie world, 

hoi God is present theie. Jensts^. 



f 04 0n the CeUbratian of Wlctories. 

JVo. 49. Oil the Celebration of Victories, 

Rejoice not when thine enemy fallethy — 
Lest the Lord see it and it displease him. 

There is, perhaps no point relating to war, the dig- 
eusRion of which would be ino-e likely to give offence, 
than that of celebrating victories. For in every nation, 
wheth»*r Piijran, ^^ahometan, or Christian, some morle of 
celebration has been customary; and the custom has been 
countenanced by men (»f respectability both in church and 
state. 

The modes of celebration have indeed been various in 
different ^ges and different countries; but there seems to 
have been a very general belief that some mode of exulta- 
tion and triuiiiph is proper and justifiable. 

I he Roman triumphs are now generally censured as 
inhuman. But they were once as popular as any mode of 
celebration n(»w is among Christians. From this facj^ 
we may infer a probability that every mode of celebration^ 
which is popular in the present age, will, in a more im- 
proved state of socii'ty, be regarded with as much abhor- 
rence, as we tiow look baik on the triumphs of Rome. 

Let it then be seriously asked, in what light are the 
tisual celebrations of victories to be regarded? Whose 
praises are ceh*brated (m sufh occasions ? Arc the offer- 
ings usually made to God, or to men ? Are they rdigiom 
oiterings, or are they 'irreligious? Is the conduct of 
people, on such occasions, usually such that a benevolent 
Gon can regard it with complacency r 

Can the kind Father of all be pleased to see a company 
of his children exulting in a conquest, which they nave 
«)btained by the slaughter and misery of thousands of tlieir 
brethren ? Is a conauest, obtained at the expense of rivers 
of human blood, and the sufferings of an indefinite number 
of fellow beings, a proper occasion for festivity, mirth, and 
triumph ? 

Do we believe that our heavenly Father is such a blood- 
thirsty being, that he can have complacency in scenes like 
these ! If we regard the sacrifices as offerings to the Lord» 
may he not justly address us in the language of reproof—* 
«• JVuo hath required this at your handf^^ I hate yourftt" 

tiv< is— '* YOUli HANDS ARE FULL OF BLOOD." 

But if these celebrations are not offerings to the Lord, 
iff whom, or to what are they made ? If thej are made te 
HD, what 19 the custom beUertVv^LU v&«\«5i;rs ^ ^jai^wism? 
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Agftio, what is the tendency of such celebnitiois ? Do 
Ihej eicite UkVP and g:ratitude to the ereat Preserver of 
men f Do the? excite those tender anection^ which the 
children of Goc( Hhoald exercise towards all their brethren? 

Do thej excite and cherish that heavenly charity, which 
is " long suflTering and kind, which envieth not, which 
▼avnteth not itselt, is not puffeil up, doth nut behave itself 
UBseemlj, seeketh not her ouu ^*' 

Are they productive of temperance in all thin|^, and 
that meek and quiet spirit which is in the siglit of God of 
crcat price ' Let conscience answer these questions^ as 
m the presence of him who will be our Judge. 

If these scenes of ctlebration have not a pious and 
benevolent tendency, but the contrary, can they be wor- 
tiiy of a Christian people, or be justified on Christian prin- 
ciples ? 

There is one view of the subject which should be more 
distinctly considered. The glaring inhumanity implied 
in such celebrations, is enough to fill every reflecting and 
benevolent mind with hormr. Great victories are usually 
obtained by great slaughter. 

The rulers of nations call together armies of men, who 
have not the least ground of complaint against eacli other, 
and no enmity but what has been excited by the most 
unjustifiable means. These armies are then ur^ed and 
eommanded to shed each other's blood. They hght for 
famie, for plunder, or to please their rulers. 'Lhousaads 
fall on each side, and thousands more are tortured with 
wounds. 

Parents are made childless, children fetherless, and 
wives converted into widows. But one of these armies 
gains a victory, and this victory is celebrated with festivi- 
ty, piimp, parade, and triumph*— < an any thing, but the 
horrors of the field of battle, be more revolting to a benev- 
olent mind ! 

Had none fallen but the declared enemies of the victors, 
the triumph would be both inhuman and untr-christian. 
What then shall we say, when hundreds or thousands have 
also been slaughtered on the part of the victorious army ; 
and an indefinite number converted into mourners, and 
filled with anxiety and wo ! ' 

{f it be the object of such celebrations to divert the 
attention of people from the crimes and horrors of war-^ 
to prevent all senous reflection ou the &ub^«QiX'--\ii!^\i^vi^\^x 
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and intoxicate the minds of the multitude, and prepaid 
them for future havock ; it cannot be denied tnat the 
means is adapted to the end. But is it possible to believe, 
that '* with such sacrifices God is well pleased ?*' 

It will probably be said, that celebrations are necesaarf 
to keep alive martial ardour, and that if they should be 
discarded, the spirit of military heroism would soon lan- 
guish and expire. Be it even so ; the sooner it shall die 
the better, nappy for the world will be the time, when 
it shall be both dead and buried. 

For what must be the nature of that spirit, which re- 
quires such inhumanity to nourish and keep it alive! and 
which vf'iW liffer human sacrifices by thousands, if its fero* 
eious exploits can be celebrated by an inhuman triumphl 

This spirit, instead of being a protection and a blessine 
to mankind, is the curse of nations, the mildew of the uni- 
verse. It blasts or renders insecure the fairest earthly 
prospects of the human family; and it costs more to feed 
and support it, than would be requisite to keep a regular, 
pacific free-school, for every ten families on the face of 
the earth, and to preserve peace throughout the world. 



Among the beasts 
Of prey, not one so vile as favour'd man. 
Beasts kill for food; man kills for /.me/ Those spare 
Their kindred race — wolves rarely wolves destroy. 
But men — shame ! in armed myriads meet 
To murder men ! and make of war on their 
Own kind, a monstrous species of renown ! 
The battle w<m, then comes the festival — 
The horrid, joyful, maddening feast of blood. 
Wliile myriads sLiin o'erspread the fii 1/1, — while groans 
Of mangled men resound through all the plain. 
While Withers mourn the loss oi sons, and sons 
Their fathers mourn,- and widows wail 
Their husbands lost; — midst such appalling scenes. 
The Christian murderers feast and shout, and rend 
The air with loud, and long, and mad huzzas i 
So savage ti ibes exult in cruel deeds. 
And mingle yells of joy with dying groans. 
b not the warring Christian savage still ? BeposUor^* 
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J^o. 50. Ice Islands and Ice Ber^s. 

Many of these fluctuating islands are met with on the 
coasts of Spitsbergen, to the great danger of ttie vessels 
employed in the Greenland fiitherj. In the midst of th«fse 
tremendous masses, navigators have been arrested and fro- 
zen to death 

The vast islands of floating ice, which abound in the 
hi^ southern latitudes, are a proof that they are visited 
with a uiuch severer degree of cold, than equal latitudes 
towards the north pole. 

Captain ('ook, in his second voyage, fell in with one of 
those Islands in latitude 5u^ 40' south. It was about 50 
feet high, and half a mile in circuit. In the afternoon of 
the same day, the lOth of December, 1773 he fell in with 
another about 2000 feet in length, 400 in breadth, and in 
height :00 feet. 

In his third attempt to proceed southward, in January^ 
1774, oil the 26th of that month, his officers (lis- overed a 
solid ice-field of imtnense extent. A. bed of fra;j;inents 
floated around this field, which was raised several feet 
above the water. 

ninety seven ice islands were distinctly seen withim 
the field, besides those on the outride ; many of them very 
]arge, and looking like a ridge of mountains, rising one 
above the other, until they were lost in the clouds 

The most elevated and most ragged of th« se ice islands 
were surmounted by peaks, and were from tw«» to three 
hundred feet in height, with perpendicular cliffs or sides 
astonishing to behold. 

The collision oi great fields of ice, in high latitudes, is 
often attended by a noise which, for a time, takes away the 
sense of hearing any thing beside ; and that of the small- 
er fields with a grinding of unspeakable horror. 

The water which dashes against the mountainous ice« 
freezes into an infinite variety of forms, and presents to 
the admiring view of the voyager ideal towns, streets, 
churches, steeples, and almost every form which imagina- 
tion can picture to itself. 

Analogous to the ice fields, described above, are those 
large bodies of ice, named Ice Ber;gs, which fill the valleys 
between the high mountains in nortliern iatitudeSf Among 
the most remarkable are those of the east coast of t^^vlx- 
bergen* 



IDS Ji noble Monument* 

They are seven in number, and lie at considerable dis- 
taDce8 from each other, extending through tracks unknown^ 
in a region totally inaccessible in the internal parts. 

The nioht distant of them exhibits over the sea a front 
300 feet in height, emulating the color of emerald; 
cataracts of melted snow fall down in various parts, and 
black spiral mountains, streaked with white, bound the 
sides, rising crag above crag, as far as the eye can reach in 
the back ground! 

At times, immense fragments break off. and precipitate 
themselves into the water with a most alarming dashing. 
A portion of this vivid green substance was seen by lord 
Mulgrave, to fall into the sea; and, notwithstanding it 

Grounded in twenty four fathoms water, it spired above 
le surface 50 feet 

These ice bergs are the creation of ages, and acquire 
annually additional height bv falls of snow and rain, which 
latter often freezes instantly, and more than repairs the 
loss occasioned by the influence of the sun's heat. Clarke, 

His hoary frost, his fleecy snow. 
Descend and clothe the ground ; 
1 he liquid streams forbear to l^ow^ 
In icy fetters bound. 

When from his dreadful stores on high 

He pours the rattling hail, 

The wretch who dares his God defy. 

Shall find his courage fail. Watts. 



JVo. 51. A noble Monument, 

In past ages, the world has been in the habit of bestow- 
ing its highest praises on martial deeds, and the warrior 
has been regarded as the glory of the human race. But 
a revolution in public sentiment has commenced. Men 
begin to see that the benefactors of mankind have higher 
claims than the destroyers. 

Perhaps on no occasion has this change of opinion been 

m<Te apparent than in the respect which has be^n shown 

to the memory of Richard Reynolds, of the society of 

l^iiends, who died at Cheltenham, in England, >»ept. 10, 

10 i 6. Like his Lord and Masters he literally " went about 

doing ^ood,^^ relieving thft vfSLUtA wv^i ^\%\.t^^<&^% q'I \\\% fel- 
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When 1)6 fe\l, England felt the shock, and people of all 
ranks and all denominations united to bewail the public 
loss, and to do honor to the memory of one who had long 
shone as a light in the world, and as the Friend ov god 

AMD MAN. 

Many years prior to the decease of this good man, '' On 
hearing of Lord Nelson's victory at Trafalgar, the late 
worthy John Birtill, of Bristol, placed a marble tablet in a 
private chapel, in his dwelling house, bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 

John Howard, 

Jonas Hanway^ 

John Fothergill, m. d. 

Richard Reynolds. 

^' Not unto us, O Lord ! not unto us, but unto thy name 

be the glory." 

Beneath some ample hallow'd dome. 

The warrior *s bones are laid. 
And blazon M on the stately tomb 

His martial deeds displayed. 

Beneath a humble roof we place 

This monumental stone. 
To names the poor shall ever bless. 

And charity shall own : 

To soften human woes their care. 
To feel its sigh, to aid its prayer ; 
Their work on earth, not to destroy. 
And their reward— their Master's joy. 

After the death of Richard Reynolds, the people of 
Bristol, the city of his laCe residence, formed a charitable 
institution to perpetuate his memory, with the name of 
Reynolds Commemoration ^^ooiety. 

T-his institution is perhaps the noblest Monument which 

was ever raised to the memory of a man. in reference to 

this tribute of respect, James Montgomery wrote the verses 

' entitled " A Good Man's Monument;"— from which we 

select the following lines :-~ 

"When heroes fall triumphant on the plain ; 
For millions conquered, and ten thousands slain. 
For cities levell'd kingdoms drenched in bluodl^- 
Navies annihilated on we flood ; 
10 



no Mn, Elixabeth Fry 

The pteetnttj of pQUie rrief requires 

The splendid horoagje of lieroic lyre»; 

And ffenins monlds impassion'd briss to breathe 

The deathless s[nrit of the dust beneath. 

Calls marble himonr from its cayem'd bed, 

And bids it live —the firoxj of the dead. 

Reynolds expires, a nobler chief than these ; 
No Uood of widows stains his obsequies ; 
But widows' tears, in sad bereavement, fall, 
And foundling voices on their father call. 

Not in the fiery hurricane of strife. 
Midst slauehter'd l^ons, he resigned his life; 
But peaceful as the twili^t's parting ray 
His niirit vanished from its house of clay. 
And left on kindred souls such power imprest, 
Hiey seem'd with him to enter into rest. 

Go build hlB monument :-^and let it be 
Firm as the land^ but open as the sea. 
Low in kU erave the strong foundations Hq, 
Tet be the dome expansive as the sky. 
On crystal pillars resting from above 
Its sole supporters— t^orib of faith and love. 

One simple altar in the midst be placM, 

With this, and only this, inscription grac'd : 

The song of angels at Immanuers birth, 

«* Glory to God 1 good will, and peace on earth.'' 

Let. sentiments like these be diffused through the world, 
—let children be early and perseveringly tausht tp vene- 
rate such benevolent men as Richard Reynolds, and to 
tegard with pity and horror the destroyers of mankind ; 
then a new state of society will be introduced — the Strong- 
est motives to war will lose their fascinating power, and 
the custom will sink into general contempt and oblivion. 



JVo. 5S. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 

This ^reat pattern of active goodness was so early in* 
'"ired with a aesire to be of use to her fellow creatures, 
\t in her eighteenth year %\i^ ^t^N«\\ftd ^a her father, Mr.* j 
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John Gurney, to convert one of the apartments in Earlham 
Hall into a school-room. Here she daily received twenty 
four children, to whom she read and explained the Bible. 

In 1800 she married Mr. Fry, who does every thing to 
facilitate her benevolent labours, and affords ample means 
of relieving the unfortunate, which she applies entirely to 
the benefit of the poor. 

Mrs. Fry makes no distinction of persons; the unfortu- 
nate are her brothers, whatever be their country or reli- 
gion. She is at once a physician for the body and the soul ; 
^e comforts and feeds the poor, and supplies them with 
clothes and with Bibles, and thus she explains and teaches 
the Gospel. 

Several years ago she conceived the design of attempt- 
ing a reformation among the female prisoners in Newgate, 
where about 300 women were confined for every gradation 
of crime. On her first visit she saw enough to convince 
her that every thing bad was going on amun^ theui. 

About Christmas, in 1816, she resumed tier visits, and 
succeeded in forming a Ladies' Committee, consisting o£ 
the wife of a clergyman and eleven members of the Soci- 
ety of Friends ; to whom the sheriffs and governor delegat- 
eel every necessary authority for carrying into effect the 
benevolent plan. 

After a year of unceasing labour, they had the noble sat- 
isfaction or exhibiting one of the most amazing ti*ansforma- 
tions which was perhaps ever effected in the condition of 
a number of human beings. 

" Riot, licentiousness, and filth,'' says Mr. Buxton," were 
exchanged for order, sobriety, and comparative neatness, in ' 
the chamber, the apparel, and the persons of the ]>risoners. 
'lliere was no more to be seen an assemblage of abandoned 
and shameless creatures, half naked and half drunk, rather 
demanding than requesting charity. 

" The prison no longer resounded with obscenity, impre- 
cations, and licentious songs. To use the strong but just 
expression of one who knew the prison well, Hhis hell upon 
eartk^ exhibited the appearance of an industrious manu- 
factory, or a well regulated family. 

" It will naturally be asked, how and by what vital prin- 
ciple was the reformation in Newgate accomplished. How 
were a few ladies, unknown even by name to the magistrates 
of the metropolis, enabled with such facility to guide those . 
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who kmd baffled all aathoriry, and defied all the menace %f 
the law— how was it that they * Wielded at will this fierce 
dkiuocracj P 

" How did they divest halnt of its influence ? By what^ 
charm did they transform vice into virtue, riot into order ? 
A vi»it to Newgate explained all. I found that the ladies 
roled by the law of kindness, written in their hearts, and 
displayed in f heir actions. 

^ They spoke to the prisoners with affection mixed with 
pnidence. It was long since they had heard the voice of 
real compass^ion, or seen the example of real virtue. 

** They had steeled their minds against the terrors of 
punishment ; but they were melted at the warning voice 
of those who felt for their j^>rrows, while they gently re- 
proved their misdeeds ; and Chat virtue which discovered 
itself in such amiable exertions for them, recommended itself 
to their imitation with double attractions." 

By the exertions of Airs. Fry and her associates, a 
school and maiuifactory were established in this prison 
for the benefit of tTie female prisoners ; and the success of 
the efforts has excited the astonishment of those who have 
visited Newgate. 

The late Queen being informed of the laudable exertions 
of Mrs. Fry« expressed a wish to see her ; and in an inter- 
view which took place, testified in the most flattering terms 
the admiration she felt for her conduct. 

In 1818, the Grand Jury of the city jf London, having 
visited Newgate, expressed their approbation of Mrs. Fry's • 
meritorious services in the followmg handsome manner : 

"The Grand Jury cannot conclude this Report without 
expressing, in an especial manner, the peculiar gratification 
they experience in observing the important services ren- 
dered bj Mrs. Fry, and her friends, and the habits of re** 
ligion, order, industry, and cle^^nliuess which her humane, 
benevolent, and praiseworthy exertions have introduced 
among the female prisoners. 

Extracted from Percy Anecdotes* 

The extraordinary success of Mrs. Fry, in governing 
and reforming, by the law of kindness, may lead the way 
tamany useful experiments. In every species of govern- . 
L mankind have placed too much reliance on severity 
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In a fiitare day it may be found tliat the principle relied 
on bj Mrs. Fry, is better adapted to prevent crime, to 
reclaim the vicious, aud to secure obedience, than the 
whipping-post, the halter, or the rack. 

Her liberal favors she extends ; 
To some she ^ves, to others lends ; 
A generous pity fills her mind ; 
Yet what her charity impairs. 
She saves by prudence in affiiirs, 
And thus sne's just to all mankind. 

Beset with threatening dangers round. 
Unmoved does she maintain her ground ; 
Her conscience holds her courage up; 
The soul that's filPd with virtue's light. 
Shines brightest in affliction's night. 
And sees in darkness beams of hope. 

IFatts^^tered. 



JNTo. 63. Wier's Cave in Augusta Co. 

Virginia. 

This Cave is solid limestone, sometimes ascending, but 
more commonly descending, in its course. The entrance 
is closed by a door of two feet and a half or three feet 
square. You grope through a narrow passage until you 
reach the Anti-Chamber, whose arch, 12 or 15 feet high, 
is supported by pillars in the centre. 

From the Anti-Chamber you enter a narrow passage— « 
descending some hewn steps and a wooden ladder, you 
come into 'Solomon's Temple — on the left is a larse fluted 
column, called Solomon's Pillar, and on the side of the 
apartments are curtains descending in wave-like folds from 
the ceiling to the floor. The room is 25 feet high. As- 
cending a ladder you find yourself on a rock, from which 
you lo(3c back and see the various beauties of the Temple 
to great advantage. 

JBy another ladder you descend into the Curtain Room, 
m^hich is profusely ornamented with a great variety of 
beautiful drapery. 

The Tambourine or Music Room is next^ This abounds 

10* 
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with sts^ctitea similar to the curtains ia the preceding 
rooms, bat finer and more variously toned, and the room 
is better calculated for effect 

You now ascend a natural and well formed staircase 
and then descend by a ladder into the Ball Room, which is 
100 feet long and the arch 15 to 20 feet high The floor 
is smooth and level, and the sides ornamented with cur- 
tains, colonades. and various resemblances to household 
furniture. 

Descending some steps hewn out of the rock, jou enter 
the Vestibule, the arch of which is about the same height 
as that of the Temple. On jour left as you enter, a hori- 
zontal sheet of stone, a foot thick and £0 feet in diameter, 
projects from the side of the ('ave about midway between 
the floor and the ceiling, called Mary's Gallery. 

Returning and entering a passage on the left, Wash- 
ington's Hall, the grandest part of the Cavern, is open to 
your view You stand at the entrance; the guides go 
forward and arrange lights at certain distances. 

The long, level floor rings beneath their tread. You sec 
them a hundred paces distance, and hear their voices re- 
sounding from the arch that rises sublitneiy eighty feet 
over your head. 

Lady Washington's Drawing Room is next visited ; a 
spacious and handsome apartment. Just within the room 
on the right, is a large bureau, on which many names art 
inscribed. 

M he Diamond Room is next, and derives its name from 
the sparkling brilliancy of its walls. The Knchanted Room 
has a wild variety, which, by the help of a vivid imagina- 
tion, may be transformed into a new creation. 

Returning by the same passage, through the Diamond 
Room, you come to the wilderness, rough and irregular 
below, on the sides and above 

The Gard^-n of Eden is the last scene. This room is 
spacious, lofty, and its decorations are superb and various* 

Calvin Jones. 



"Rocks reared on rocks in huge disjointed piles. 
Form the tall turrets and the lengthened aisles ; 
Broad ponderous piers sustain the roof and wide^ 
Branch the vast Rainbow ribs fiom side to side. 
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While from above descends in milky streams, 
One scanty pencil of iUnsive beams. 
Suspended crags and gaping gnlfs illume. 
Ana gild the horrors of the deepened gloom.'* 

Jiutkor not known* 

JV*o. 54. The best Way to bear Calumnj. 

A GOOD conscience is to the soul, what health is to the 
body ; it preserves a constant ease and serenity within n% 
andt more than countervails all the calamities and afl9ictions 
which can possibly befal us. 

I know nothing so hard for a generous mind to get over, 
as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any method of 
quieting tne soul under them, besides this single one of be- 
ine conscious to ourselves that we do not deserve them. 

The way to silence calumny says Bias, is to be always 
exercised in such things as are praiseworthy. Socrates, 
after having received sentence, told his friends that he had 
always accustomed himself to regard truth, and not cen- 
sure, and that he was not troubled at his condemnation, 
because he knew himself free from guilt. 

Others of the philosophers rather chose to retort the 
injury by a smart reply, than thus to disann it with respect 
for themselves. I'hey shew that it stung them, though 
they had the address to make their aggressors suffer with 
them. 

Of this kind was Aristotle's reply to one who pursued 
him with long and bitter invectives. " You,*' says he, 
** who are used to sulFer reproaches, utter them with de*- 
light; 1, who have not been used to utter them, take no 
pleasure in hearing them. '* 

Diogenes was still more severe on one, who spoke ill of 
him. " Nobody will believe you when you speak ill of me, 
any more than they would believe me should 1 speak well 
of you.** 

Iri these and many other instances, the bitterness of the 
answer sufficiently testifies the uneasiness of mind, the 
pennon was under, who made it. 1 would rather advise my 
reader, if he has not, in this case, the secret consolation 
that he deserves no such reproaches, to follow the advice 
at Epictettts :— * 
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** If anj one," said he, *^ speaks ill of thee, consider 
whether he has truth on his side ; and if so, reform thyself, 
that his censures may not affect thee." 

When Anaximander was told, that the very boys laud- 
ed at his singing, " Ay." said he, '' then 1 must learn to 
sing better." But of all the sayings of philosophers, there 
are none which carry in them more candour and good sense 
than the two following ones of Plato : 

Being told that he liad many enemies, who spoke ill of 
him — ** It is no matter,^' said he, " I will live so that none 
shall belieye them."— Hearing at another time, that an in- 
timate friend had spoken detractingly of him,— '' 1 am sure 
ho'Would not do it," says he, ** if he had not some reason 
for it" . 

This is the surest as well as the noblest way of drawing 
a sting out of areproach^ and a true method of preparing a 
man for that great and only relief against the pains of 
calumny— a go^ conscience. Mdison. 

Th' insidious slandering thief is worse 

Than the poor rogue, >vno steals your purse. 

Say, he purloins your glittering store ; 

AVho takes your gold takes trash — no more* 

But the dark villain who shall aim 

To blast thy fair, thy spotless name. 

He'd steal a precious gem away. 

Steal what both Indies can't repay! 

Here the strong pleas of want are vain. 

Or the more impious pleas of gain. 

No sinking family to save ! 

No gold to glut th* insatiate knave. Cotton. 



4 

JW. 5S. State of Society in the fifteenth 

Century. 

The state qf England and France, the two most polished 
kingdoms of Europe, furnishes a good criterion of the con- 
dition of society in those ages of which we have been treat- 

Even in the large cities, the houses were roofed with 
thatch, and had no chimnies. Glass windows were ex- < 
tremely rare ; and the floors were covered with straw. 
la England, wine was sold oii\y \\i \\v^ ^Vl^^^ of A^othe* 
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oartes. Paper, made from linen rags, was first manufactar- 
ed in thebe^nning of the fifteenth century ; and the use of 
linen ' for shirts was at that time a very rare piece of luxury. 

Yet» even before that age, the progress of luxury had 
excited a serious alarm ; for the parliament, under Edward 
lily found it necessary to prohibit the use of gold and silver 
in apparel to all who hau not a hundred pounds a year. 
Charles YI, of France, ordained that none should presume 
to entertain with more than two dislies and a mess of soup. 

Before the reign of Edward I, the whole country of 
England was plundered by robbers, in great bands, who 
laid waste entire villages ; and some of the household offi- 
cers of Henry III excused themselves for robbing on the 
hishway, because the kins allowed them no wages. 

in ] 303, the abbot and monks of Westminster were 
indicted for robbing the king's exchequer, but acquitted. 

The admirable Taws of Edward f, which acquired him 
the title of the English Justinian, give strong testimony of 
the miserable policy and barbarism of the preceding fimes. 

Tytter^s ELeme^ats* 



Successive generations find, 

In many things, forefathers blind^ 

Nor should we wonder— 'tis a truths 

That infancy and early youth * 

Precede the manhood of our race. 

To give inquiry time and placey 

More early errors to correct. 

And reformation to elTect. 

To all enlightened men 'tis clear 

Our race advances every year ; 

Though slow their progress, 'tis most sure. 

And will from age to age endure. Bepositary* 



JVV>. 56. The Messiah and Mahomet. 

The Messiah appeared among men as a Prince of 
Peace — *' meek and lowly of heart." Mahomet appeared 
as a Prince of War. The doctrines, the precepts, and 
the examples of the Messiah were all of a pacific character. 
Those of Mahomet, vindictive, cruel, and blQody. 



1 18 The Messiah and Mahonut. 

llie Messiah promised blessedness to *' peace-makers," 
and to those who should '* suffer for righteousness' sake,*' 
Mahomet promised the jojs of paradise to those who should 
die fighting as his followers. 

As there was such a perfect contrast between these 
Leaders, it would be natural to suppose that the disciples 
of the Messiah would be of a pacific character, and the 
disciples pf Mahomet, men of war and blood. Once a 
fating disciple of the Messiah would have been regarded 
88 a contradiction in terms. 

Now Christians and Mahometans are on a level, as~to 
the practice of war. Whose disciples then are fighting 
Christians? Are they the followers of the Messiah! 
Are the J nor rather /ouotrers of Mahomet, notwithstand- 
ing the name they assume ? 

A custom which so violates the principles and spirit of 
Christianity, as to abolish the distinction between the 
sheep of Christ and the ferocious followers of Mahomet, 
must have had a pernicious effect— it must have exposed 
Christians to the reproach of all other nations, who have 
been informed that tne Messiah was the Prince of peace. 

If Heathens and Mahometans were to form their opinion 
of the Messiah, merely bj what thej see in professed 
Christians, in relation to war, they would naturally sup- 
pose, that he was such an one as the Tews expected, a vin- 
dictive, fighting character; and that his days on earth 
were spent in teaching his disciples the art of war, and 
how to keep alive the war spirit 

But having formed this opinion of the Messiah, should 
they then read his life and his precepts, what would be their 
astonishment ! What would they think of lighting Chris* 
tians J Would they not be ready to exclaim, • Ye hypo* 
crites ! lay aside your name, or cease to fight P 

Lt has already been observed that Mahomet encouraged 
his followers to fight by promises of future blessed ness, 
should they die in battle. In the same manner the pagan 
priests among the Goths and Vandals inspired their sol- 
diers with courage. " All ag;reed," says Gibbon, "that a 
life spent in arms, and a gloriuus death in battle, were the 
best preparatives for a happy fu tun ty.*' 

This Mahometan and Gothic doctrine was adopted by 

the papal clergy, and employed to encourage men to fight 

their battles ; and how often have the piotestant clergy 

followed this dreadful example \ >N\\^\. caiuV^e ^<uce shocT- 
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ing than to hear the ministers of the gospel employ the 
promises of future bliss, to excite armies of men to mnrder 
one another ! 

And does not this agreement between Mahometan* 
Gothic, and Christian ministers, in their mode of eiciting 
men to deeds of blood, afford ample proof of glaring aprntacj 
from Christian principles, or of the most fatal delusions? 

If there be nothing antichristian in the custom of war» 
then our Savior may be justly proclaimed to the worid as 
the fighting Messiah ; for "follow me" is his command to 
-erery disciple. 

But if Christians would be shocked to hear their Mes- 
siah reproached as a bloody warrior, the elder brother of 
Mahomet, why are they not shocked to find themselves 
the followers of a man, whose character, example, and pre- 
cepts were the reverse of the Messiah's 1 

While sounds of war are heard around. 
And death and ruin strew the ground ; 
To thee we look ; on thee we call, 
Tiie Parent and the Lord of all ! 

Thou, who hast stamp'd on human kind 
The imagQ of a heaven-born mind. 
And in a Father's wide embrace 
Hast cherish'd all tlie human race ; 

■ 

O see with what insatiate rage 
Thy sons their impious battles wage ; 
How spreads destruction like a flood. 
And brothers shed their brothir-rs' blood ! 

See guiltv passions spring to birth. 
And deeds of hell deform the earth ; 
While righteousness and justice mournt 
And love and pity droop forlorn. 

Great God ! whose powerful hand can bind 
The rasing waves, the furious wind, 
bid the human tempest cease. 
And hush the madd'ning world to peace. 

With reverence may each hostile land 

Hear and obey that hi^h command. 

Thy Son's blest errand from above, 

" Mj creatures live iu muluaY Von^*^^ A3ift«iu 



JVo. 57: TheBtb4; 

The Stork is a bird siinUar to the Crane in size, baa t^ 
aane formation as to the bill, neck; legs, and body, bat it, 
rather more corpaient. The colour <h the Cr^ne ii pH^, 
and black ; that of the StiM>k is white and broim. Thf, 
nailaof its toes arc also yer j peciiliar ; not being claispl 
like those of other birds, hat flat like the nails of a manl 

It has lon^ been remarkable for its love to its Dareii<4 ' 
whom it never ftrsakes, but tenderly feeds and cherishes' 
when they have become old, and unable to' provide i^' 
themselves. Its very taan^e in the Hebrew language, cjuni^i 
Ar, signifies mercy and piety. Bev. Br. Harriib 

« The Stork 's an emblem of true pietv j 
^ Because when age has seized, and made bis dam 

' Unfit for fliglit, the fateful young one takes 

' >l His mother on his back, provides her food^ 

Repaying thus her tender care of him, « 

E'er he was fit to fly." Beaumont. 

The 8tork is spoken of in Scripture as a bird of passage^ 
"' The Stork knoweth her appointed time." 

Who bids the Stork, Columbus like, explore 
Heavens not its own, and worlds unknown before ? 
"Who calls the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ?" ' 

Pope*, 
"—The Stork -assembly meets ; for many a day 
Consulting deep and various, e'er they take 
Their arduous voyage through the liquid sky. 
And now their route design 'd, their leaders chose» 
Their tribes adjusted, cieau'd their vigorous wing(^ 
And many a circh*, many a short essay, 
Wheel'd round and round, in congregation full 
The figurM flight ascends ; and riding high 
The aerial billows, mixes with the clouds." 

Viompson^ 
** Part loosely wing the region, part, more wise. 
In common rangeciin figure, wedge their way. 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their airy caravanv high over seas 
^^jing, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Omog their flight" J^BiUmu 
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JVo 68. The Ostrich. 

The Ostrich is f^enerally thoii;jht to be the largest, at 
least it is one of the tallest birds in the world ; beiuv; fuU 
seven and sometimes eight feet in hei<i;ht, from tlie top of 
the head to the ground, and about four from the back to 
the ground 

\Vlien the neck is stretched out in a right line, it meas- 
ures six feet from the head to the tail ; and the tail abcmt 
a foot more. One of the wings is a f(H)t and a half long 
without the feathers, and with the feathers three feet Ihe 

Elumage is generally black and white, tliough it is said to 
e sometimes grey. Rev. Dr. Harris. 

The beauty of a part of this plumage, particularly the 
Ions: feathers that compose the wings and tail, is the chief 
reason that man has been so active in pursuing this harm- 
less bird to its deserts, and hunting it with no small degree 
of expense and labor. 

Beside the value of their plumage, some of the savage 
nations of Africa hunt them also for their flesh, which they 
consider as a dainty. There are others, who, more com- 
passionate or more provident, do not kill their captive, but 
endeavor to tame it, for the purpose of supplying those 
feathei-s which are in so great request. 

The inhabitants of Dara and Lybia breed up whole flocks 
of them, and they are tame<l with very little trouble. 
But it is not for their feathers alone that they are prized 
in this domestic state ; they are often ridden upon and 
used as horses. 

Moore assures us, that at Joar he saw a man travelling 
upon an Ostrich; and Adanson asserts that, at the factory 
of Podore, he had two Ostriches, which were then youn^»-, 
the strongest of which ran swifter than the best Englisli 
racer, although he carried two negroes on his back. 

As soon as the animal perceived that it was thus loaded, 
it set off running with all its force, and made several cir- 
cuits round the villa^^e ; till at length the people were obli- 
ged to stop it by barrinnr up the way. 

How far this strength and swiftness may be useful to 
mankind, even in a pmi^^hed state, is a matter that perhaps 
deserves inquiry. Posterity may avail theniselves of this 
creature's abilities , and riding upon an 0«.trich mav one 
day become the favorite, as it most certainly is the swiftest 
mode of conveyance. Gol.dAxvv\XV 

II 



lii Letter from Pliny to Patemus. 

Didst thou the Ostrich clothe with plumes so fair ? 

^^'hlch, nor with falcon's nor the stork's compare ; 

IVho heedless roamine, or by fear subdued » 

Feels not a parent's (ond solicitude. 

While fur she flies her scatter'd eggs are found. 

Without an owner, oh the sandj ground ; 

Cast out at fortune, thej at^mercy lie. 

And borrow life from an indulgent skj. 

Unmindful she that some unhappy tread 

May crush her younx in their neglected bed ; 

As far she wanders lor her daily foml. 

Or on her way adopts some casual brood. 

And these without discrimination share 

Offered attendance, not instinctive care. 

Yet when her sudden enemy sh^ sees. 

Uprising with the favoring |^le she flees, 

And sknns along the plain with rapid speed. 

And scorns alike the hunter and his steed. Scott* 



JV*o. 59. Letter from Pliny to Paternus. 

The sickness which has lately run through my family, 
and carried off several of my domestics, some of them too 
in the prime of their years, lias deeply affected nie. 1 have 
two consolations, however, which, though they are not 
adequate to so considerable a loss, still they are consola- 
tions. 

One is, that as I have always very readily manumised mj 
slaves, their death does not seem altogether immature if 
they lived long enough to receive their freedom. The other, 
that 1 have allowed them to make a will, which 1 observe 
as religiously as if they were legally entitled to that 
privilege 

I receive and obey their last requests, as so ^nany abso- 
lute commands, suffering them to dispose of their effects to 
whom they please, with this single restriction, that they 
leave thtMU to some of the family ; which, to persons in 
their station, is to be considered as a sort of common- 
wealth. 

But though I endeavor to ac^quiesce under these reflec- 
tions, yet the same tenderness which led me to shew them 
^ese indul^encies, still breaks out and renders me too 
sensibly aAected by their de?ill\a. 



Letter from Pliny to Paternus, 12S 

However, I would not wisli to be incapable of those 
tender impressions of humanity; thou2;h the generality of 
the world, 1 know, look upon (osses of this kind in no other 
TJew, than as a diminution of their property ; and fancyy 
by cherishing such an unfeeling temper, they discover 
superior fortitude and philosophy. 

Their fortitude and philosophy I will not dispute, but 
humane, 1 am sure they are not ; for it is the ver^ crite- 
rion of true manhood, to feel those impressions of sorrow, 
which it endeavors to resist ; and to admit, not to be above 
the want of consolation. 

But perhaps L have detained you too long upon this 
subject, — though not so long as I would. There is a cer- 
tain pleasure in giving vent to one's grief; especially, when 
we pour out our sorrow in the bosom of a friend^ who will 
approve, or at least pardon our tears. FarewelL " 



Well mij^ht many Blaveholders, called Christians, blush 
for themselves, in view of the humanity of this heathen 
philosopher. It is hoped that Pliny's example and the 
following lines of poetry, will co-operate for the good of 
Christians, who indulge the spirit of pride and oppression. 

How still and peaceful is the grave ! 

Where life's vain tumults past. 
The appointed house, by Heaven's decree, 

Receives us all at last. 

'llie wicked there from troubling cease; 

Their passions rage no more ; 
And there the weary pilgrim rests 

From all the toils he bore. 

There rest the prisoners, now released 

From slavery's sad abode ; 
No more they hear the oppressor's voice. 

Or dread the tyrant's rod. 

There servants, masjters, small and great, 

Partake the same repose ; 
And there in peace the ashes mix 

Of those who once were foes. 



124 Bemarkabte Trees. 

All levelled by the hand of death 

Lie sleeping in the tomb 
Till^ God in judgment calls them forth 

To meet their righteous doom. 

Scotch Paraphrase. 

JVo. 60. Remarkable Trees. 

THE BAX'IAN THEE. 

The Banian tret is considered as one of the most curi- 
ous and beautiful of nature's productions in the climate of 
Jndia. Kach tree is in itself a grove, and some of them of 
amazing size, as thej are continually increasing, and seem 
to be exempted from decay. 

Vov^very branch from tlie main body throws out its own 
roots, at first in small tender fibres, several yards from 
the gi Dund, which continual Ijr grown. thicker, until, by a 
g;radual descen « they reach its surface; where striking 
in, th.^v increase to a large trunk and become a parent 
troc, *Iirowiiig out new branches from the top. 

'i'hesc in time suspend their roots, and, receiving nour- 
ishment from the earth, swell into trunks, and shoot forth 
other branches ; thu^^ continuing in a state of progression 
so long as the tirst Parent of all supplies her sustenance. 

A Banian tree with many trunks, forms tlie most beau- 
tiful walks and cool recesses that can be imagined. The 
leaves are large, soft, and of a lively green ; the fruit is a 
sni.ill ii}Xi when ripe of a brij»ht scarlet. 

The Hindoos are peculiarly fond of this tree; Ihey con- 
sider its long duration, its outstretching arms, and! over- 
shadowing beneficence, as emblems of the Deity, and al- 
most pay it divine honots. 

On the banks of the Narbudda, in the province of Guzze- 
rat, is a Banian tree, distinguished by the name ot the Cub- 
beer Burr, which was giv^. to it in honor of a famous saint. 

The large trunks of this single tree amount to 350 — 
the J^maller ones exceed SOOO;each of these is constantly 
sending forth branches and hanging roots, to form other 
trunks. 

The Indian armies generally encamp around it ; Hindoo 
festivals are there cclebratei\. \V \& ^.;v\d tUait 7000 people 
fiiul :iinn!r room to ri»no.-e wudcv Us s\\vv\\vi. 
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THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 

Captain Porter, in his Journal, gives the following 
account of the Bread-fruit Tree on what he called Madi- 
son's Island : — 

it is of the height of 50 or 60 feet, branching out in a 
large spreading top, which affords a beautiful appearance, 
and an extensive snade from the rays of the sun ; the lower 
branch is about 1 £ feet from the ground ; the bark soft, and 
on being wounded exudes a milky juice, not unpleasant to 
the taste, which, on being exposed to the sun, forms an 
excellent bird-lime. 

The leaves of this tree are sixteen inches long and nine 
inches wide, deeply notched, somewhat like the fi'»^ leaf. 
The fruit, when ripe is about the size of a child's head-— 
somewhat elliptical in its shape — has a thin and delicate 
skin, a large tough core with remarkably small seeds 
situated in a spongy substance between tlie core and eata- 
ble part, which is next to the rind. 

It is eaten baked, boiled, or roasted ; whole, quartered, 
or cut in slices, and cooke < ; either way was found exceed* 
ingly palatable, was greatly preferred by many to our soft 
bread, which it somewhat resembled in taste, but was much 
sweeter. 

The Bread-fruit Tree is < very thing to the natives of 
these islands. The fruit serves them and their hogs for 
food thnmghout the year, and aSbrds large supplies to be 
laid up for a season of scarcity. 

The trees afford them an agreeable and refreshing shade ; 
the leaves aftbrd excellent covering for their houses; of 
the inner bark of the small branches they make cloth ; the 
jnice, which exudes, enables tiiein to destroy the rats which 
Infest them ; and of the trunk of the tree they form their 
canoes, many parts of their hou^ies^ and even their gods. 

Describe to one of the natives of Madison's Island a 
country abounding in every thing that we consider desira- 
ble, and he will ask you if it produces bread fruit. A 
country is nothing to them without this blessing. 

the cow tree. 

Amid the great number of curious phenomena, which 
have presented themselves to me in the course of my 
travels, I confess there are few that have so powerfully 
affected nov imagination as the aspect ot 1\\^ Va^nn 'Vwi^* 

11* 
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On the barren finnk of a rock grows a tree with coria- 
ceous and dry leaves. Its large woody roots can scarcely 
penetrate into the stone. For several months in the year, 
not a single shower mo'stens its foliage. Its branches ap- 
pear dead and dried ; but when the trunk is pierced, there 
flows out a most sweet and nourishing milk. 

It is at the rising of the sun, that this vegetable fountain 
is most abundant. The blacks and natives are then seen 
hastening from all quarters, furnished with large bowls, to 
receive the milk which grows yellow and tliick at the 
surface. Some employ their bowls under the tree itself; 
others carry the juice home to their children We seem to 
see the family of a shcpiierd who disti ibutes the milk of 
his flock. 

I have described the sensations which tlie Cow Tree 
awakens in the mind <»f the traveller at the first view. In 
examining the physical properties of animal and vegetable 
products, science displays them as closely linked together; 
the chemical principles which wove believed to be peculiar 
to animals, are found in plants ; a common chain links to- 
gether all organic nature. 

Humboldt^s Travels in South America^ 

THE PALM TREE. 

Dr. Clark, in his Travels, gives the following account 
of the "few |jlantutions of Palm-trees," on the way from 
Alexandria in I^^gypt to Aboukir. 

The dates hung from these trees in such large and 
tempting clusters, although not quite ripe, that we climbed 
to the tops of some of them, and carried away with us large 
branches, with their fruit. In this manner dates are some- 
times sent, with the branches to Constantinople. 

The leaves of these trees, when grown to a size forbearing 
fruit, are six or eight feet long ; and may be termed branch- 
es, far they have no other. A ripe Egyptian date, although 
a delicious fruit, is never refreshing to the palate. It suits 
the Turks, who are fond of sweet-meats of .ill kinds. 

The largest plantation occurred about half way from Al- 
exandria to Aboukir; the trees here were very lofty, and 
from the singular formation of their bark, we found it as 
easy to ascend to the tops of these trees, as to climb the 
steps of a ladder. 

The exfcnsivc importance of the date tree is one of the 
most cut ions subjects, to w\ud\ ^ Xt^N^W^t ^^utM.m fab 
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attention. A considerable part of the inhabitants of Eg;y]>t» 
of Arabia, and Persia, subsist almost entirely upon its fruit. 
Thej boast also of its medicinal virtues. 

Tiieir camels feed upon the date^stones. From tlieir 
leaves they make couches, baskets, bags, mats, and brush- 
es : from the branches, ca^s for their poultry, and fences 
ior their gardens ; from the fibres of the boughs, thread, 
ropes, anu rigging. 

From the sap, is prepared a spirituous liquor ; and the 
body of the tree furnishes fuel. It is even said that from 
one variety of the Palm -tree, meal has been extracted, 
which is found among the fibres of the trunk, and has been 
used for food. 



ODE TO THE OLIVE TREE. 

Although thy flowers minute, disclose 
Tso colors rivalling the rose. 

And lend no odors to the galj^. 
While dimly through the pallid green 
Of thy long, slender leaves, are seen 

Thy berries pale. , 

Yet for thy virtues art thou known. 
And riot tfie Anana's burnished cone. 

Or golden fruits that bless the earth 
Of Indian climes, however fair, 
Can with thy modest boughs compare. 

For genuine worth. 

"Man from his early Eden driven. 
Received thee from relenting heaven. 

And thou, the swelling surge above. 
Symbol of pardon, deign'd to rear 
Alone thy willowy head to cheer 

The wandering dove. 

Thou still'st the wild and troubled waves^ 
And as the human tenvpest raves 

When wisdom bids the tumult ceases 
Then, round her calm majestic brows 
She binds, — and waves thy sacred boughs, 

Emblems of peace. CharlatU Smith. 
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JVo. 61. False Sentiments on National 

Honor. 

I HAVE thought that important aid would be given to the 
cause of peace, could we correct the false sentiments which 
prevail on the subjt^ct of nationt I honor. 

These sentiments have come down from barbarous aeeg, 
and although directly opposed to the spirit of Christianity, 
are diffused through every Christian country, without dis- 
tinction of rank or party 

In what is the honor of a nation supposed to consist ? 
In its virtues? its liberty? its internal administration of 
justice ? its equity towards foreign nations ? its love of 
peace, and culture of benevolence T 

No ; these have nothing to do with a nation's honor. 
It consists in repelling, with irritation, whatever wears the 
form of injury from other nations, although this injury may 
have been provoked ; and in fighting with desperate cour- 
age, no matter how iiiic^uitous the conflict. 

The honor of a nation, in the view of multitudes, is 
precisely the same thing with the honor of a duellist, it 
does not consist m following, with a generous consistency, 
the principles of rectitude ; but in drawing the sword with 
spirit, and in fighting with gallantry. 

A nation's Honor does not suffer from intrigue, from 
perfidy, from trampling on the rights of other communi- 
ties, from waging cruel wars, it suffers by patience, by 
forbearance, and especially by defeat, even though it has 
exerted every power in its own defence. 

A nation is thought to reach the highest point of honor, 
when it obtains conquests, although its cause is unjust, and 
it has stooped for success to the basest means. 

We have striking examples of these sentiments, and of 
their ruinous effects in all nations, and especially in France 
during her late revolutionary struggles. 

'I hat great but misguided nation really imagined that 
her honor was promoted, when her late despot led her 
armies to victoi-y, although every victory fastened more 
firmly an iron yoke on her own neck. 

Parents, whose children were torn from them, to slay 

and to be slain, found relief in the hope that the honor of 

11)0 nation was to be extended ; and even now, the release 

of the French from the fangs of their oppressor is not a 
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little embittered by the thought, that their country had 
been disgraced by the defeat of their arms. 

They see nothing dishonorable iu the invasion of other 
nations without any motive but the rage for conquests 
But the recoiJection that their own country has in turn 
been overrun by invaders, is a wound, which rankles iu 
their breasts ; and many would see, with pleasure, Kurope 
again convulsed, tiiat this fuul stain mi^htbe washed away. 

This proneness to place national nonor in military 
courage is an error, which the interests of humanity caU 
us loudly to correct What after all is the claim of this 
courage to '^ur respect P 

It is certainly a very vulgar virtue. It grows up without 
extraordinary culture in almost every breast. Men of no 
^aracter and no principle, the very off scouring of our 
Kieets, if turned into the ranks, soon catch tliis contagious 
courage, and fight as resolutely as men of real elevation of 
mind. 

To those %( us who live in a condition of ease and secu- 
rity, this courage seems a wonderful acquisition. But to 
a man living in a camp, where cowardice is not only infa- 
my but death, and where danger is the most familiar object 
to the mind, it springs up almost mechanically ; and a man 
must have a more than common share of timidity in his 
constitution, if he do not easily acquire it. 

There is courage of a very diSerent nature from this, the 
couragt* of principle, which in the city as well as in the 
camp, dares say and do what conscience dictates, and dares 
nothing more. 

This courage it is most honorable to venerate and cher- 
ish ; but unhappily this is not thought to enter into the 
constitution of a nation's honor. 

The false but prevalent sentiment, which I have labored 
to expose, that the honor of a nation consists in military 
courage and conquest, is most pernicious in its influences. 

Nations are thus brought to enter with zeal into wars, 
which have no foundation but the ambition of rulers. 
They submit to intolerable burdens for the sup|)ort of 
military establishments. 

They are willing that the blood and resources of the 
state should be wasted in pursuit of that phantom, military 
renown — and all the compensation, which they receive for 
this inrpoverishment and slaughter, \s,lV\v\l VW^W^v ^^^^- 
§iondU/a peal of cannons and bells \w ce\ei\>t^\\«vi ^l ^^^ 
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rious victory, and are assured, that never was the honor 
of a nation so gallantly maintained. 

Let it not be imagined that 1 would have a nation insen-i 
sible to its honor. The unhnppiuess is, that their true glory 
is re^rded with such entire unconcern. This, I reneat i^ 
consists in the virtue, intellis^nce, and free spirit ot apeo* 

f»le, and in the adherence of its government to an uprighti 
iberal, and pacific policy. When will nations learn tliese 
obvious trutns? 

When will they learn to measure their honor, by the aid 
ihey aflford to the cause of human improvement in knowl- 
edge and liberty, in the arts and virtues, and not by tht 
desolations they spread around them ? not by qualities ia 
which tliey are equalled by almost every barbarous horde^ 
by men in the rudest stages of society ' 4 

Rev. Br. Channil^ 



Ah ! why will Princes, in their thirst for fame. 

Forget Humanity ''s dear, sacred claim ! 

When will the mighty Troublers of the earth 

Learn to appreciate their subjects' worth ? 

Begin to know that, in God's equal ken, 

Monarchs and Heroes merge but into men ? 

ITiat, at bis bar, the sceptre and the crown,— 

Sword, batoon, banner, must be all laid down :-— 

That state memorials cannot there prevail ; 

Nor crafty, deep-laid intrigue ought avail ? 

The cry of blood has reach'd th' Eternal's throne} 

And Heaven prepares to make its vengeance known « 

Whilst ruin'd souls in wrathful myriads wait. 

To drag the Hero to the realms of fate ; 

And swell the pangs his tortur'd spirit bears, 

Bv bitter curses, through revolving years. 

Oh ! when will nations link, with friendly bands,. 

Th' approaching boundaries of contiguous lands? 

When overleap the region's rocky mound. 

And clasp, in chainty, the realms around ? 

Extend their sympathies to all the race, — 

And view a fricni ia every human face. BaiUsf. 
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JTo. 6S, The Docility of Animals. 

Of all animals capable of culture, man is the most duc- 
tile. By instruction, imitation, and habit, his mind may be 
moulded into any form. It may be exalted by science and 
art to a degree of knowledge, of which the vulgar and un- 
informed have not the most distant conception. 

The reverse is melancholy. When tlie human mind is 
left to ifs own operations, and deprived of almost every 
opportunity of social information, it sinks so low, that it is 
nearly rivalled by the most sagacious brutes. 

Besides man, many other animals are capable of being 
instructed The Ape kind, especially the larger species, 
imitate the actions of men without any instruction, ilie 
Orang Outang^ is as tall and as strong as a man. His 
Bu;e IS flat. His arms, hands, toes, and nails are perfectly 
iiniiiar to ours. The features of his face make a near 
ipproach to those of the human countenance. 

«• The Orang Outang,'' says Buflfon, • which I saw, walked 
dways on two feet, even when carrying things of consid- 
erable weight. His air was melancholy, his movements 
measured, his dispositions gentle, and very different from 
Bther Ape?. 

<< I have seen this animal present his hand to conduct 
the people, who came to see him, and walk as gravely along 
18 if he had formed a part of the company. I have seen 
lim sit down at table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, use a 
vaooii or a fork to carry his victuals to his mouth, pour his 
iquor into a glass, and make it touch that of the person 
i^he drank with him. 

** When invited to drink tea, he brought a cup and saucer, 
)1aced them on the ta le, put in sugar, poureu out the tea« 
tnd allowed it to cool before he drank it. All these ac- 
jons he performed without any other instigation than the 
ligns or verbal orders of his master, and oiten of his own 
iccord. 

" He did no injury to an^ person. He even approached 
company with circumspection, and presented himself as if 
le wanted to be caressed. He was very fond of dainties, 
vhich every body gave him. He lived one summer in 
?aris, and died in London the following winter." 

Of all quadrupeds of whose history and manners we have 
my knowledge, the elephant is most remarkable both for 
locil ity and understanding. Though his ^vl^ '\^ ^wQt\£i»v^^i 
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and his members rude and disproportioned, which give him 
the aspect ofdulness and stupidity, his cenius is great and 
his sagacious manners, and his sedate and collected deport- 
ment are almost incredible. 

When tamed and instructed by man, the elephant is 
soon rendered the mildest and most obedient of all domes- 
tic animals. He loves his keeper, caresses him, and antici- 
pates his commands He learns to comprehend signs, and 
even to understand the expression of sounds. The voice 
of his master he never mistakes. His orders arc executed 
with alacrity but without precipitation.- 

" I was eye witness," says P. Philippi, ** to the following 
facts. At Goa there are always elephants employed in the 
building of ships, ^^ome men tie the ends oi the heaviest 
beams to a rope, which is handed to the elephant, who car- 
ries it to his mouth, and after twisting it round his trunk, 
draws it, without an^ conductor, to the place where the ship 
is building, tliough it had been but once pointed out to him* 

*' He sometimes drew beams so large that twenty men 
would have been unable to move them. But what surpris- 
ed me still more, when other beams obstructed the road, 
he elevated the end of his own beam, that it might run easi- 
ly over those which lay in the way. Could the most en- 
lightened man do more V^ 

Uniting sagacity with strength, they never break or injure 
any thing committed to their charge. From the margin of 
rivers they put weighty bundles into boats, without wet- 
ting them, lay them down gently, and arrange them where 
they ought to be placed. 

AVhen the goods are disposed as the master directs, iney 
examine with their trunks whether the articles are properly 
stowed ; and if a cask or tun rolls, they go spontaneously 
in quest of a stoni* to prop and render it firm. 

iNext to the elephant, the dog seems to be the most docile 
quadruped. A wild dog is a passionate, ferocious, sanguin- 
ary animal. But after he is reduced to a domestic state, 
these hostile dispositions are suppressed and they are suc- 
ceeded by a warm attachment, and a desire of pleasing. 

The perceptions and natural talents of the dog are acute. 
When these are aided b^ instruction, the sagacity he discov- 
ers, and the actions he is taught to perform, often excite our 
wonder. He assumes the very tone of the family in which 
he resides. 

The shepherd's dogseeiuslob^fiiiAftVJ^^iVi^ xiature with 
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an innate attachment to the preservation of sheep and 
cattle. His docility is likewise so great that he not only 
learns to understand the language and commands of the 
shepherd, and obeys with alacrity, but he often stops when 
at a distance, looks back, and recognizes the approbation 
•r disapprobation of the shepherd by the mere waving of the 
hand. 

He reigns at the head of a fiock, and is better heard than 
the voice of his master. His vigilance and activity produce 
order, discipline^ and safety. Sheep and cattle are pecu- 
liarlv subjected to' his managenient, wh<im he prudently 
conducts andprotects« and never employs force against 
them, except for the preservation of peace' and good order. 

Without any other instruction than imitation, a mastifT, 
when accidentally shut out from a house which his master 
frequented, uniformly rung the bell for a<lmittance. Dogs 
can be taught to go to market with money, to repair to a 
known butcher, and to carry home the meat in safety. 
They can be taught to dance to music, and to search for, 
and find any thing that is lost. 

A dog beIonn;ing to a grocer in Edinburgh has, for some 
time, amused and astonished the people in the neighbour- 
hood A man who goes through the street ringinj; a bell 
and selling penny pies, happened one day to treat tliis dog 
with a pie. f*he next time he heard the pie-man's bel^ 
he ran to liim, seized him by the coat, and would not suffer 
him to pass. 

The pie -man understood what the animal wanted, show* 
ed him a penny and pointed to his master, who stood in the 
street door and saw what was ^oing on. The dog imme- 
diately supplicated his master oy many humble gestures 
and looks. 

The master put a penny into the dog's mouth, which he 
instantly delivered to the pie-man, and received his pie. 
This traffic between the pie-man and the grocer's dognas 
been daily practised for months past, and still continues. 

The dogs of Kamtschatka are strong, nimble, and active, 
and are very useful in drawing sledges, the only method of 
travelling in that dreary country in the winter. C^aptain 
King relates, that during his stay there, a courier with 
despatches drawn by them, performed a journey of 270 
miles in less than 4 days. The sledges are usaall^ dtwiTv 

12 
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by five dogs ; four of them joked two and two abreast; 
the foremost acts as leader to the rest. 

Three or four Newfoundland do^ joked to a sledge 
will draw two or three hundred weight of wood, piled on 
it, for several miles. Thej are not attended bj a driver 
nor anj person to guide them ; but, after having delivered 
their loading, thej return immediatelj to the woods, where 
they are accustomed to be fed. 

A gentleman, walking bj the side of the river Tjne, and 
observiui^ on the opposite side, a child fall into the water, 
gave notice to his dog, which immediatelj jumped in, swam 
over, and, catching hold of the child, brougtit it safe to 
land. Bewick. 

With regard to the horse> the gentleness of his disposi- 
tion and the docility of his temper are so well known, that 
it is unnecessarj to dwell long on the subject. Mr Raj 
informs us, that he has seen a horse, who danced to music, 
%vho, at the command of his master, affected to be lame, 
who simulated death, laj motionless with his limbs extend- 
ed, and allowed himself to be dragged about, till some words 
were pronounced, when he instantlj sprang upon his feet 

In all the southern provinces of Africa and Asia, manj 
bisons, or the bunched oxen, are tamed, i'hej becnme so 
tractable that thej are managed with as much ease as our 
horses. The oxen of the Hottentots are favourite domes- 
tics, companions in amusements, assistants in all laborious 
exertions. 

As their nature is improved bj the gentleness of their 
education, bj the kind treatment thej receive and the atten- 
tion bestowed on them ; thej acquire sensibilitj and intel- 
ligence, and perform actions, which one would not expect 
from them. 

The Hottentots train their oxen to war. These oxen 
are also taught to guard the flocks, which thej conduct 
with d extent J, and defend them from the attacks of stran- 
gers, and of rapacious animals. Thej are taught to distin- 
guish friends from enemies, to understand signals> and to 
obej the commands of their master. When pasturing, at 
the smallest signal from the keeper, thej bring back and 
collect the wandering animals* Sm^Uie, 

llie Parrot The ease with which this bird is taught 

to speak/and the great number of words, which it is capa- 

Me of repeatiDg, are no less sucj^rising. We are assured 
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hj a grave writer, that one of these was taught to repeat a 
whole sonnet from Plutarch 

I have seen a parrot belonging to a distiller^ who had 
suflfered from an informer, who lived opposite him, very 
ridiculously einpioved. This bird was taught to pronounce 
the ninth commandment— Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness a^inst thy neighbor— »with a very clear, loud, articu- 
late voice. The bird was placed in a cage over against the 
informer's house, and delighted the whole neighborhood 
with its persevering exhortations Soldsmith. 

Singing birds attempt not to articulate, but their musical 
ears are as delicate and discerning as their voices are me- 
lodious and delightful. When domesticated, these birds, 
besides their natural note, soon acquire the faculty of sing- 
ing considerable parts of artificial tunes. 

In exhibitions i have seen linnets simulate death, and 
remain perfectly traiiciuil and unmoved, when small can- 
nons were fired, within an inch uf their bodies, from a 
wooden fort These little creatures have even been taught 
to lay hold of a match and fire the cannons themselves. 

Smellie. 



CREATURES CALLED TO PRAISE THEIH MAKER. 

Ye numerous bleating flocks. 

Far spreading o^er the plain. 

With gentle artless voice. 

Assist the humble strain. 
To give you food He bids the field 
Its verdure yield extensive good. 

Ye herds of nobler size, 

Who graze in meads below ; 

Resound your Maker's praise. 

In each responsive low. 
You wait his hand ; the herbage growS| 
The riv'let flows at his command. ^ 

Ye fealher'd warblers, come. 

And bring your sweetest lays ; 

And tune tne sprightly song 

To your Creator^s praise. 
His work you are. He tun d your voic^V 
And you rejoice beneath bis c^ite* 



( 
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Bot O, from human tongues 
Should nobler praises flow ; 
And every thankful heart 
With warm devotion glow. 
Your voices raise, ye highly blest. 
Above the rest, declare nis praise. 



Mr$.BteeU. 



JNTo. 63. Salt Mines of Cracow, in 

Polnnd. 

These celebrated excavations are about five miles from 
the city of Cracow, in a small town named Wielicza, which 
is entirely undermined, the cavities reaching to a consid- 
erable extent beyond its limits. 

The length of the great mine is 6,000 feet ; its breadth 
£000; its greatest depth 800; but tly^ veins of salt are 
not limited to this extent, the depth ^lid length of them 
being yet unknown. * 

, lu descending to the bottom, tYie visitor is surprised to 
find a subterraneous commonwealth, of many families, who 
have their peculiar laws and polity. 

Here are likewise public roads and carriages, horses 
being employed. These horses, when once arrived at the 
place of tiieir destination, never more sec the light of the sun« 

Many of the people seem buried alive in this strange" 
abyss, having beeft born there, and never stirring out. 
Others are not denied opportunities of breathing the fresh 
air in the fields, and enjoying the surrounding prospects. 

In several parts of the mine, huge columns of salt are left 
standing, to support the rock ; and these are fancifully 
ornamented. Hut the most curious object is a statue, which 
is considered, by these immured inhabitants, as the actual 
transmutation of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt. 

The windings of this mine are so numerous and intri- 
cate, that the workmen have frequently lost tlieir way ; 
and several, whose lights have been extinguished, have 
thus perished. 

The number of miners, to whom it gives employment, is 

computed at between four and five hundred ; but the whole 

amount of the men employed in it, is about 700. About 

600,000 quintals of salt are dug annually in the mines of 

Incow. darker 
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Thus cavern^d round, in Cracow's mighty mines 
With crystal walls a gorgeous city shines ; 
Scoop'd ill the briny rock long streets extend 
Their hoary course, and glittering domes ascend. 

Form'd in pellucid salt, with chisel nice, 

The pale lamp glittering through the sculptur'd ice« 

With wild reverted eyes fair Lotta stands 

And spreads to heaven, in vain, her glassy hands. 

Far gleaming o'er the town, transparent fanes 
Rear their white towers and wave their golden vanes* 
Long lines of lustres pour their trembling rays. 
And the bright vault resounds with mingled blaze. 

Darwifu 



J>ro. 61. Coal Mines. 

Coals are scattered with a more or less sparing hand, 
over every continent ; but there is not any country where 
coal mines are so rich and so frequent as m Great Britaih. 

The coal mines of Whitehaven may be considered as 
the most extraordinary in the known world. Their prin- 
cipal entrance is by an opening at the bottom of a bill, 
through a long passage hewn in a rock. 

The mines are sunk to the depth of 130 fathoms, and 
are extended under the sea to places where there is, above 
them, sufficient depth of water for ships of large burden. 

These are the deepest coal mines which nave Hitherto 
been wrought ; and perhaps the miners have not, in any 
other part of the globe, penetrated to so great a depth be« 
neath the surface of the sea. 

Various instances have occurred in which the coal has 
been set on fire by the fulminating damp, and has continu- 
ed burning for several months. In some places the fire 
has continued to burn for ages. 

A greater number of mines have, however, been ruined 
by inundations than by fires ; and here that noble inven- 
tion^.the fire en^ne, displays its beneficial effects. 

Four fire engines, belonging to the Whitehaven colliery, 
when all at work, discharge about 12^8 gallons of water 
every minute, at IS strokes; and at the same rate r,000 
tops every £4 hours. 

12* 
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Of all the recorded accidenlB relative to coal mine*; 
that of Feling colliery waa the most dUasteroue. The 
establishment it employed underground consisted of about 
1 ^8 persons 

On the morning of the :35th of May, 18l!2, the neig^hbor- 
ing villages were alarmed by a tremendous explosion m the 
colliery. A slight trembling, as from an earthquake, was 
felt about half a mile ; and the noise of the explosion was 
heard three or four miles distance. 

Of 1£8 persons, only 32 were brought to day light; 29 
survived the fatal combustion; the rest were destroyed. 
Nor from the time of the explosion to the 8th of July 
could any one descend 

From which time to the 1 9th of September, the heart- 
rending scene of mothers and widows, examining the putrid 
bodies of their sons and husbands, for marks by which to 
identify them, was almost daily renewed. 

At the crane, 21 bodies lay in ghastly confusion ; some 
like mummies, scorched as dry as if they were baked. 
One wanted a head, another an arm. The scene was truly 
frightful. 



JVV?. 6ff. Husbandry favorable to Piety. 

]No situation in life is so favorable to established habits 
of virtue, and to powerful sentiments of devotion, as a res- 
idence in the country, and rural occupations. 

I am not speuking of a condition of peasantry, of whi.ch, 
in this country, we know little, who are mere vassals of an 
nbseni lord, or the hired laborers of an intendant, and who 
are, therefore, interested in nothing but the regular receipt 
of their daily wages ; but L refer to the honorable charac- 
. ter of an owner of the soil, whose comforts, whose weight 
in the community, and whose very existence depend- upon 
his personal labors, and the regular returns of abundance 
from the soil, which he cultivates 

No man, on^ would think, would feel so setisibly his 
immediate dependence upon God, as the husbandman. 
For all his peculiar blessings, he is invited to look imme- 
diately to the bounty of neaven. No secondary cause 
fltandb between him and his Maker. 
^ .To bim are essential the regular successioii of the set- 
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tons, and the timely imil of the rain, the genial warmth of 
the sun, the sure productiveness of thesoi7,and tUe certain 
operations of those laws of nature, which must appear to' 
him nothing less, than the varied exertions of omnipr«*s*/nt 
energy. 

In the country, we seem to stand in the mid*it of the 
sreat theatre of God's power, and wt* feel an unusual prux- 
imity to our Creator. His blue and tranquil sky spreads 
itself over our heads, and we acknowledj^e the intrusion of 
BO secondary agent in unftilding this vast expanse. Noth- 
ing but omnipotence can work up the dark horrors of the 
tempest, dart the flashes of the lightning, and roll the 
long-resounding rumor of the thunder 

The breeze wafts to his seu'ies the odors of God's benefi- 
cence ; the voice of Gml s power is heard in the rustling 
of the forest and the varied forms of life, activity, and pleas- 
ure, which he observes at every step in the fields, lead him 
irresistibly, one would think, to the source of being, and 
beauty, and joy. 

How au«ipicious such a life to the noble sentiments of dc-' 
votion ! Besides, the situation of the husbandman is pecul- 
iarly favorable to purity and simplicity of moral sentiment. 
He is brought acquainted, chiefly, with the real and native 
wants of mankind. Employed solely in bringing food out of 
the earth, he is not liable to be fascinated with the fictitious 
pleasures, the unnatural wants, the fashionable follies, and 
tyrannical vices of more busy and splendid life. 

8till more tjavorable to the religious character of the 
husbandman is the circumstance, that, from tlse nature of 
agricultural pursuits, they do not so completely engross the 
attention, as other occupations. They leave much time for 
coiltemplation, for reading, and intellectual pleasures ; and 
thei^are peculiarly grateful to the resident in the country* 

Kspecially does the institution of the sabbath discover aU 
its value to the tiller of the earth, whose fatigue it solaces, 
.whose hard labors it interrupts, and who feels^. on that day, 
the worth of his moral nature, which cannot be understood 
by the" busy man, who considers the repose of this day aa 
interfering with his hopes of gain, or professional e:»pioy- 
saents. If, theof this institution is of any moral and reli- 
gious vftlue, it is to the country we must look for the con- 
tinuance of thttt respect and observance^ which it merits* 
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SEED TIME AND HAXVEST* 

The rising morn, the closing day. 
Repeat thy praise with g^rateful voice i 
fiuth, bounteons Lord ! thy power display* 
And laden with thy gifts, rejoice. 

Earth's wide extended, varying scenes 
All smiling round, thy bounty show; 
From seas or clouds, full ma8;Hzine8, 
Thy rich diffusive blessings now. 

Now earth receives the precious seed. 
Which rhy indulec^nt hand prepares ; 
And nourishes the future bread, 
And answers all the sower's cares. 

Thy sweet refreshing showers attend. 
And through the ridges gently flow. 
Soft on the springing corn descend. 
And thy kind blessing makes it grow. 

Thy goodness crowns the circling year, 
Thy paths drop fatness all around ; 
The barren wilds thy praise declare. 
And echoing liills return the sound. 

Here spreading flocks adorn the plain ; 

There plenty every charm displays ; 

Thy bounty clothes each lovely scene. 

And joyful nature shouts thy pr lise* Mrs. SteeU* 



JVb. 66. Eulogium on WiUiam Penn, 

William Penn stands the first among the lawgivers 
whose names and deeds are recorded in history. Shall we 
compare with him Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, those found- 
ers of military commonwealths, who organized their citi- 
zens in dreadful array against the rest of their species, 
taught them to consider their fellow men as barbarians and 
themselves as alone w^orthy to rule over the earth ? 

What benefit did mankind derive from their boasted 

institutions P interrogate the shades of those who fell in 

the mighty contests between Athens and Lacedeemon, be- 

iween Carih&ge and Rome, and between Rome and the rest 

of the universe* 
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But see our William Peon, with weaponless hari'ls, sit- 
ting clown peaceably with his followers in the midst of 
savage nations, whose only occupation was shedding the 
blooa uf their fellow men, disarming them by his justice, 
and teaching them, for the first time, to view a stranger 
without distrust/ 

See them bury their tomahawks in his presence, so deep 
that man shall never be able to find t*iem again. See them 
under the shade of the thick groves of Coaquannock extend 
the bright chain of friendship, and solemnly promise to 
preserve it as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 

See him then with his companions establishing his com- 
monwealth on the sole basis of religion, morality, and uni- 
versal love, and adopting, as the fundamental maxims of 
his government, the rule handed down to us from Heaven, 
^ Glory to God on high, and on earth peace, and good will 
to all men." % 

Here was a spectacle for the potentates of the earth to 
look upon, an example for them to imitate. But the poten- 
tates of the earth did not see, or if they saw, they turned 
away their eyes from the sight ; they did not hear, or if 
they heard, they shut their ears against the voice which 
called out to them from the wilderness. 

Learn justice by admonUiofl, and do not contemn the gods. 

The character of William Penn alone sheds a never 
fading lustre upon our history. No other state in this 
anion can boast of such an illustrious founder; none began 
their social career under auspices so honorable tohuman- 
ity. Every trait of the life of that great man, every fact 
and anecdote of those golden times will be sought for by 
our descendants with avidity, and will furnish .iianv an 
interesting subject for the fancy of the novelist, and the 
enthusiasm of the poet." Ihiponceau. 

This Eulogium is not only honorable to the character of 
William Penn, but to the head and the heart of the Ora- 
tor. When such men as Mr. Duponceau bestow their 
praises on a pacific Legislator in preference to all of the 
warring tribe, those who have nothing but fighting fame to 
rely on, may consider their glory as on the declme, their 
ftiin as going down to rise no more. 
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ODE ON PEACE. 

Ah ! where is now the God of love ? 

The genius of the Gospel where ? 
In vain nis laws their crimes reprove, 

[n vain his cross their baiuiers bear. 
Religion flies the cruel race. 

Who murder in her peaceful name ; 
Infuriate demons seize her place, 

And in her mask secure their aim. 

Compassionate Author of peace ! 

Around the wide world let it flow. 
That cruel contention may cease. 

And friendf.hip and love dwell below. 
Oh ! soon may the promise take place, 

'I he dawn of ImraanuePs reign. 
And set up the Kingdom of Grace, 

Where disconi no mor«» shall remain 

Instead of the trumpet of war, 

Let mercy s sweet message be heard, 
And nations now scattered afar, 

Unite in the bands of thy word ; 
Instead of the weapons of Death, 

May soldiers of Jesus, with love. 
Contend for their God, and their FaiUi, 

And win the bright kingdom above ! 

Instead of the sword and the spear. 

The plough and the pruner restore. 
That herbage and fruits may appear 

On fields that were cover *d with gore. 
No more may Ambition arise. 

To kindle the world to a flame ; 
But Mercy come down from the skies. 

And peace to all nations proclaim ! 

Herald of Peace* 



Xo. 68. The Whirlpool. 

It is in the ocean that whirlpools are peculiarly. danger- 
ous, where the tides are violent and the tempests fierce* 
To meutioa only one> that called the Maelstrom, upon the 
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eoasts of Norway, which is considered as the most dread- 
ful and voracious in the world. 

'I'he name it has received from the natives, signifies the 
navel of the sea, since they suppose that a great whare of 
the water of the sea is sucked up and discharged by its 
vortex. The body of waters that forms this whirlpool is 
extended in a circle about thirteen miles in circumference. 

In t;e midst of this, stands a rock against which the tide, 
in its ebb, is dashed with inconceivable fury. At this time 
it instantly swallows up all things that come within the 
sphere of its violence, trees, timber, and shipping No skill 
of the mariner, nor strength of rowing/can work an escape. 

The sailor at the helm finds the ship at first ^o in a cur- 
rent opposite to his intentions His vessel's motion, thouzh 
slow in the beginning, becomes every moment more rapid. 

It goes round in circles, still narrower and narrower, till 
at last it is dashed against the rocks, and instantly disap- 
pears. Nor is it seen again for six hours, till the tide flow- 
ing, it is vomited forth in the same violence with which it 
was drawn in. 

The noise of this dreadful vortex still further contributes 
to increase ils terror, which, with the dashin^of the waters, 
and the dreaJful valley, if it m«*y be so called, caused by 
their circulation, makes one of the most tremendous objects 
in nature. QolHsmith* 

Even animals which have come too near the vortex, have 
expressed the utmost terror, when . they have found the 
stream irresistible. Whales are frequently carried away, 
and the moment they feel the force of the water, they 
struggle a^inst it with all their might, howling and bellow- 
ing in a frightful manner. QuikrU. 

THE MAELSTROM. 

Near Moskoe isle and the Norwegian shores, 
A vast, terrific Whirlpool yawns and roars ; 
Its thunders range for many a league around. 
And say to men-— £*eep ye on distant ground I 
]3ut if incautious) or t>y sad surprise, 
A boat or ship— how great soe'er the size,. 
Is caught within tlie vortex, four miles wide. 
The whirling wave becomes its fatal guide. 
The frightened crew exert their powers in vain ; 
Nor strength nor skill their safety cau Qbl^ivw. 
13 
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At first, more slow thej move, in circles large. 

And fondly hope and strive for their discharge 

From this dread scene : Alas ! it is too late. 

The lessening circles hurry on their fate ; 

Wliile round and round they sail, they draw more near 

The central gulf where they must disappear; 

Here down they're whirl'd to depths unknown to men» 

No more to see the light of day again. 

In view of such a scone, what horrors rise ; 
What mortal could refrain from ardent cries 
To Him who rules, and who alone can save. 
Or raise the dead from this horrific grave ! 

But lo ! what moral Whirlpools sin has raised. 
By far more dreadful, though by Folly praised 
The Whirlpool Dissipation bears along 
On its seductive waves, a numerous throng. 
In this short course to wo, those in the rear, 
See those in front ingulphM each passing year; 
Yet with these premonitions full in view, 
Heedless, unawed, their course they still pursue ;— 
They hope retreat, ere they shall lose their breath, 
But'^habit binds them o'er to vice and death. 

See Martial Whirlpools too, of wondrous fame. 
The curse of nations and their rulers' shame,— ^ 
Who, in pretence of seeking public j!;oorl, 
Resort to war, and deluge states in blood ! 
Such dire commotions, form 'd by human pride. 
Whelm men by myriads in their whirling tide, — • 
Involve whole countries in a flood of wo, 
And deal destruction both to friend and foe : 
Yet this infernal policy ot state, 
Exalts the robber, styles the murderer « Great.*' 

Bepositoty, 

JVb. 69. Abolition of Female Infanticide* 

^ It appears that Col. Walker went, in the year 1801, as 
political resident to Guzerat, where he found the horrid 
practice of murdering female children was common. 

" The Colonel having obtained accurate information con- 
cemiag the facts, entered into a correspondence with the 
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thief», reasoning with theia on the guilt ot this horrid 
practice. Thej gravely defended it, especially on the score 
of antiquity, pretending that it had been perpetuated for 
5000 years. M length, however, they gave way, and 6ign» 
ed an engagement to relinquish the practice forever. 

'< Much laudable care was taken by Mr. Duncan, the 
governor of Bombay, to render this engagement effectual ; 
and it is hoped that the abolition not only there but in the 
other parts of India will become general. ^ The good effects 
of this humane interference were evident in humanizing the 
character of the Jarejahs. Much gratitude was excited 
towards Colonel \\ alKer. 

*' Female infants, who had been preserved by his philan- 
thropic exertions, were presented to him at his court by the 
parents who gloried in their preservation and doted upon 
them with fondness — and the female children of some 
families were taught, as the first articulate sounds, to say, 
'Colonel Walker saved me.' " 

REMAUKS. 

These poor benighted heathens had been in the habit of 
lining many of their female children as soon as they were 
born. This they did through the influence of custom, and 
probably without either malignity or remorse. 

The more enlightened people called Christians, do not 
thus destroy their feinale infants. The very thought of do- 
ing this would fill them with horror. They have however 
another custom which is esteemed very honorable. They 
train up many of their male children in habits of vice, that 
they majr become heroic and dexterous man-killers 

Christians ! will you here pause a moment, and compare 
the custom of Heathen *^ infanticide,^^ with your custom of 
Christian homicide^ and then say which is the most heathen- 
vAi and most inhuman. 

The fact that Col. Walker was successful in persuading 
the nations of mdia to relinquish a custom which in their 
opinion had been ** perpetuated for 5000 years^^-and which 
of course was reverea for it& antiquity, affords gr^iund of 
hope that all sanguinary customs may be abolished by the 
force of reasoning and the progress of light. 

•* The good effects of Col. Walker's interference were 
evident in humanizing the character of the Jarejahs." If 
such were the effects on the heathen of abolishing '< infan- 
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ticide/* what would be the, effects on mankiiid m genenl 
of abolishiDg homieids and war ! 

J\*a. 70. Bemarkable Bivers. 

The Amazon in South x\merica is the lai^est river on 
the globe It is formed by a great number of sources, which 
rise in tiie Andes, and receives, in its progress, the waters 
of upwards of 200 rivers, some of which are as Iarg« as the 
Danube. ' The length of its course, including its windings, 
is upwards of 4,000 miles ; its width, at its mouth, about 
180 miles ; and the tide flows up to the distance of 600 
miles. 

The La Plata, the second great river of South America, 
is about ^,000 miles in length. It is 150 miles wide at its 
mouth, and at Buenos Ajres, 200 miles above, the breadth 
is 30 miles. 

The Mississippi and Missouri are the two largest rivers 
belonging to the United States. The length of the Missis- 
sippi, from its source to the Gulf of Mexico, is about 3000 
miles. 

The Missouri is much larger than the Mississippi, at 
the point where thej unite. Its length, from its source in 
tlie Rock J mountains to its junction with -the Mississippi, 
is upwards of 3,000 miles; and its whole length, from its 
source to the Gulf of Mexico, including its windings, is 
about 4,4(j0 miles. 

The St. Lawrence is remarkable for being the outlet by 
which the waters of the great lakes, Superior, Huron, 
Michi^n, Erie, and Ontario, are conveyed to the ocean. 
The river after a course of upwards of 2.000 miles, flows 
into the gulf of St Lawrence, by a mouth, about 100 miles 
in breadth. The breaking up oi the ice on this river in the 
spring, is described as one of the most stupendous opera- 
tions of nature, and at times said to rival in grandeur the 
cataract of Niagara* 

The Wolga, in Russia, has the longest course, and with 
the exception of the Danube, the largest volume of water 
of any river in Europe. After a course of about 9,500 
miles, including its windings, it flows into the Caspian seat 
by seven mouths. 

"%« Ganges, in Hindoostan, is one of the noblest rivers 
»ia» It rises in the ll\wt\u\ai\e\v vTvvi\)iw\.^vci*» ^\wd aifter a 
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onne of about 2000 miles, flows into the bar of Bengal^ 
jnumeroas moaths It is regarded bj the Hindoos as a 
icred river, and at certain seasons, vast multitudes assem- 
le to bathe in iu waters, and man v voluntarily drow u them- 
elves. 

The Nile, in Africa, though bv no means the largest, is 
le most famous river on the globe. It h-is been ceTebrat- 
1 from the earliest ages, ana bv its annual inundations, 
inses all that fertility, for which E^pt is distins^uished. 
.fter a course of upwards of 2,000 niiles, it flows into the 
lediterranean bj two principal mouths. 

J.E. fVorcesterm 

Teil by what paths, what subterraneous ways, 1 
Back to the fountain's head the sea conveys, > 
The refluent rivers and the land repays ? J 
Tell what superior, what controlling cause 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws 
Climb up, and <:i;ain th' aspiring mountain's height 
Swift and forgetful of their native weight ? 
What happy works, what engines under ground, 
What instruments of curious art are found, 
Which must with everlasting labor play 1 

Back to their springs the rivers to convey, v 
And keep their correspondence with the sea ? J 

Jilackmore. 

by providence fix'd, the stream and its source ; 
he sea knows its bounds, the rivers their course* 
Mdvey'd through dark channels, springs rise on the hills, 
hey burst in the fountains, they fall in the rills. 

lie beasts of the wild, their forest forsake, 

lie herd quit the field, to drink of the lake ; 

1 trees crown'd with blossoms, its margin along, 

rds, warbling sweet music, praise God in their song. 

ascending on hills, clouds plenteousness pour ; 
1 nature revives, earth smiles in the shower : 
giurment of verdure apparels the plain, 

nits swell in tlie garden, fields wave with their ffrain. 

13* 
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Nor here only, Lord, thy might we adore. 
The sea owns thy hana thy wisdom, and power ; 
There tribes without number, thy creatures report ; 
Leviathans gambol, and whales take their sport. 

There ships spread their sales, the surface to sweep ; 
There fish nimbly ^lide, concealed in the deep: 
They all know tneir season, as seasons arise ; 
And tribes, which thy bounty has made, it supfdies* 

Thy will and thy word endue them with breath ; ' 

Consum*d by thy blast, they shrink into death ; 
Hestor'd at thy pleasure, new beings appear. 
To people the waters, the earth, and the air« Vincent 



JVo. 71. Poetic Addresses to Aniraab. 

TO THE ORICKKT. 

Little Croaker of the hearth, 
I hear thy melancholy mirth. 
To me thou seeui'st to say — 
I now supply the Robin's song. 
And all the summer painted throngs 
Whose wings have flown away. 

My bagpipe, in the chimney side. 
Shall strains of music still provide. 
Though thou art all unknown ; ; 
, O save me from the howling storm. 
And only keep the Minstrel warm. 
Thy summer friends have ilpwn. 

When cold and fierce Decei Vr stares^ 
And through his icy mantle ^ ires. 
Let me this warmth enjoy— 
^Tis all the boon J ask of men — 
Grant me this humble suit, and then 
My music Til employ. 

While seated by the social fire, 
I will not sinv of battles dire. 
In strains of Walter Scott $ 
Of heroes on a bloody plain. 
Who in the ^orious stvife were slais^ 
Left on that field to rot% 
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I will net sing in Byron's lays. 

Whom critics oft have deign'd to praise. 

His glory is a dream—- 

I, a poor Minstrel of the wood^ 

And with no human powers endued* 

Alas, cannot blaspheme ! 

I cannot in this tempest gust. 

Sing; like the Poet Moore, of lust. 

To charm this world below ; 

If strong temptation rules the hour, 

Tliank neav'n that I have not tr.e pow'r 

To brave my Maker so. 

Yet I can chirp while life' remains. 

Such poor, sucn humble, woodland strains. 

As heav'n has taueht to me ; 

While seated by thy social fire, 

O let me know, ere 1 retire* 

My insect muse is frc^e. 

Dear insect, hear me— chirp along. 
From morn to eve, thy hum-drum song, 
^Yithout my frowwg, free ; 
And neither Scott, or Byron, Moore, 
Shall e*er such Minstrel strains restore. 
As I should lose by thee. 

Give me thy bagpipe, insect wild. 
Untamed, for thou art nature's child^ 
That unharmonious line ; 
And may I never dare to lose. 
Amidst the wanderings of my muse^ 
A God of power divine. A. 



TO TH8 ROBIN, 

Vfhose nest had been taken out of the author's nurden, where it had 

long been accustomed to baild. 

Spare thy reproach, thou more than tongue. 

That little lively eye. 
It was not / that stole thy young ; 

Indeed it was not I. 

With pleasure equal to thine own 
iVe watched thy tender brood*. 
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And markd how fondly thou hast flowE 
To bear them daily rood. 

Ah, base was he» whose hand could staia 

Fair hospitality. 
With act so foul as thus to pain 

A harmless guest like thee. 

Pursue me not from spray to spray i 

How shall i teach my tongue 
Some soutid, that may to thee conyey* 

/ did not do thee wrong ? 

Oh that I knew, sweet innocent. 

The languageof thy kind, 
Or could some lucid si^n invent 

Fitting thy feeble mind ! 

This spot indignant do not quit. 

Thy confidence replace. 
And here with generous trust commit. 

Once more, tny tender race« 

For here thy young have oft before 

Securely spread theivin^ : 
Oh grant my shades one trial more» 

Here pass one -other spring. 

Meanwhile this comfort I will take, 

Not long thy woes shall last. 
All hearts but man's soon cease to ache. 

Thy griefs shall soon be past. Fawcetk 



TO A ROBIN, 

m 

Frightened from its nest by the aathor's a{^roacb» 

Fond, timid creature ! fear not me ; 
Think not 1 mean to injure thee ; 
I am not come with hard intent 
To steal the treasure heav'n hath sent* 

Hovering with fond anxietv 
Around thy unfledg'd family* 
Fearful and tender as thou art 
Each step alarms thy failing hear& 
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But let those fluttering plumes lie still. 
Those needless terrors cease to feel ! 
Why hop 80 fast from bough to bough ? 
Thou hear'st no hostile footstep now. 

Compose thy feathers, ease thy fear. 
No cruel purpose brought me here : 
I came not rudely to invade 
The little dwelling thou hast made — 
To hurt thy fair domestic peace. 
And wound parental tenderness. 

When cheerless wintry scenes appear. 
Thy sprightly song well -pleased we hear. 
And he that robs thee of thy young 
Put ill repays that sprightly song* 

Kind heav'n protect thy tender brood. 
Secret and safe be their abode ; 
Let no malign, exploring eye 
Thy little tenement descry. 

Still may thy fond, assiduous care 

Thine offspring unmolested rear : 

Teach them, like thee, to spread the wing, 

And teach them too, like thee, to sing. 

And may each pyre felicity, 

That birds can feel, be felt bj thee. Ibidm 



INVITATION TO THE BES. 

Child of patient industry. 
Little active, busy Bee, 
Thou art out at early morn. 
Just as the opting Sowers are born. 
Among the green and grassy meads, 
Where the cowslips hang their heads; 
Or by hedge-rows, while the dew 
Glitters on the haret>ell blue. 

Then on e^er wing art flown 
To thymy hillocks on the dawn ; . 
Or to revel on the broom. 
Or suck the dover't crunsoa bloona \ 
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Murmnring still, thou busj B6e» 
Hij little ode to industrj. 

Go while summer suns are bridit. 
Take at large thy wandering night; 
Go and load th j tin j feet 
With every rich and various sweet. 

But when the meadows shall be mowa 
And summer's garlands overblown ; 
Then come, thou little busy Bee, 
And let thy homestead be with me. 

Yet fear not when the tempests come 
And drive thee to thy waxen home. 
That I shall then most treacherously 
For thy honey murder thee. 

Charlotte Smith. 



THE HEDGEHOG, 
Seen in a freqaented path. 

Wherefore should man or thoughtless bc^ 
Thy cj^uiet, harmless life destroy. 
Innoxious urchin ? — ^fiir thy food 
Is but the beetle and the ny. 
And all thy hymless luxury 
The swarming insects of the wood. 

Should man, to whom his God has given 

Reason, the bri^test ray of heaven, 

Delight to hurt in senseless mirth 

Inferior animals ? — and dare 

To use his power in waging war. 

Against his brethren of the earth ? Ibid^ 



THE SqUIRREL. 

The Squirrel with aspiring mind. 
Disdains to be to earth confin'd. 

But mounts aloft in air ; 
The pine-tree's giddiest height he climbs^ 
Or scales the beach-tree's loftiest limbs. 

And bu\ld& bi» c^\^% ^^t^^ 
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Within some old fantastic tree. 
Where time has worn a cavity. 

His winter food is stor'd ; 
The cone beset with many a scale. 
The chesnut in its coat of mail, 

Or nuts complete his hoard* 

Soft is his shining auburn coat. 
As ermine white his downy throat, 

Intelligent his mien ; 
With feathery tail and ears alert, 
And little paws as hands expert. 

And eyes so black and keen. 

Soaring above the earth-born herd 
Of beasts, he emulates the bird. 

Yet fuels no want of wings ; 
Exactly pois'd he dares to launch 
In air, and bounds from branch to branch 

With swift elastic springs. 

And thus the man of mental worth 
May rise above the huinblest birth. 

And adverse fate control ; 
If to the upright heart be join'd 
The active, persevering mind. 

And firm, unshaken soul. Ibid* 



ON ^CARING SOME WATER FOWL 

• 

Why, ye tenants of the lake. 
For me your wat'ry haunts forsake t 
Tell me, fellow creatures, whv 
At my presence thus you fly ? 

Conscious, blushing for our race. 
Soon, too soon, your fears ( trace, 
Man, vonr proud usurping foe- 
Would-be lord of all below — 
Plumes himself in Freedom's pride^ 
Tyrant stern to all beside. 

The eagle from his cliffy brow. 
Marking you his prey below. 
In his breast no pity dwells^ 
Strong necessity impels. ' 



But man, to whom alone ift 8:iven 
A ra^ direct from pitjiDg Heaven* 
Glonea ia hit heart humane, 
And creatures for hia pleasure slun ! 

In these savage liquid plains, ^ 
Only known to wandenng swains. 
Where the mosaj rivulet strays, ' 
Far from human haunts and ways ; 
All on Nature you depend, 
And life 'a poor season peaceful spend. 

Or if man^s superior might. 

Dare invade your native right. 

On the lofty ether borne, 

Man witlt all his powers you scorn; 

Swiftly seek on clanging wings. 

Other lakt'S and other springs. 

And the foe you cannot brave. 

Scorn at least to be his slave. Bums* 



THE HUMMING BIRD. 

Minutest of the feather'd kind, 
PosseHsing every chi^rm combinM, 
Mature in forming thee designM 

That thou should'st be 
A proof within how little space. 
She can comprise such perfect gnace, 
Ilendering thy lovely fauy race 

Beauty's epitome. 

Those burnishM colors to bestowy 

Her pencil in the heavenly bow . 

She dipp'd, and made thy plumes to glow 

With every hue 
Xhat in the dancing sunbeam plays ; 
And with the ruby's vivid blaze, 
Mingled the emerald's lucid rays 

With halcyon blue. 

Then placed thee under genial skies. 
Where flowers and shrubs spontaneous rise. 
With richer frw*ance, bolder dyes, 

nyViereYi&^9Ad; 
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And bade thee pass thj happy hours 
In tamarind shades, and palmy bowers. 
Extracting from onfailing flowera 

Ambrosial food. 

There, lovely Bee-bird ! may'st thou rove 
Through spicy vale and citron gtove. 
And woo, and win thy flutterinc; love 

With plume so bright ; 
Tliere rapid fly, more heard than seen. 
Mid orange boughs of polishM green. 
With glowing fruit, and flowers between 

Of purest white. 

There feed, and take thy balmy rest. 
There weave thy little cotton nest. 
And may no cruel hand molest 

Thy timid bride ; 
Nor those bright changeful plumes of thine. 
Be ofTer'd on the unfeeling shrine, 
Where some dark beauty loves to shine. 

In gaudy pride. 

• 

Nor may her sable lover's care 
Add to the baubles in her hair 
Thy dazzling feathers, rich and rare ; 

And thou poor bird. 
For this inhuman purpose bleed ; 
While sentle hearts abhor the deed. 
And Mercy's trembling voice may plead. 

But plead unheanf. 

Such triflers should be taught to know. 
Not all the hues thy plumes can show. 
Become them like the conscious glow 

Of modesty : 
And that not half so lovely seems 
The ray that from the dlauiond gleams. 
As the pure gem that trembling beams 

In Pity's eye. 

Smith's Conversations* 
14 



loS Telemachus. 

JVT^, 73. Teleinachus ; or the Abolition 
of the Gladiatorial Spectacles. 

' Nothing, says Erasmus, can be roore cruel and savage 
than sinvie combats, and the butchery of eladiatorial specta- 
cles; ami jet our fore-fathers were so delighted with the 
sight, that an example, the basest of all left us bj the Hea* 
thens, tooic such firm hold of the Christians, especially in tlie 
city of Rome, that they have not been able at this day to 
divest themselves entirely of this relick of Pa^nism. 

' The abolition of that species of combat, which they dis- 
tinguish hy the name of tripartUet we owe to one Tetema- 
chus. lias good man left the east and came to Rome; 
where, entering the theatre, and seeing armed men rushing 
viuleiitly, with an intent to kill each other, he leaped into 
the midst of them, exclaiming,—" What are you doing, 
brothers r Why do you run headlong, like two wild beasts 
to each other's destruction ?" 

' In short while the good nafured man was humanelj 
endeavorin<5 to save the lives of the combatants, he lost hi^ 
own ; for tnc people stoned him to death : l*o highly did 
the unthinking rabble value this cruel diversion, which 
afforded an object to stare at. 

* What was the consequence ? The Emperor Honorius, 
as soon as he heard of the transaction, issued orders to a- 
bolish the exhibition of gladiatorial combats. 

' Now reflect a moment with me, how base an amusement 
this was, how many thousand lives were lost by it ; and you 
will immediately see how much the world is indebted to the 
death of one individual. For a deed like this, Teleina- 
chus was deservedly canonized, 

• But how much more richly would that man deserve 
this honor, who should put an end to the conflicts of the 
great potentates, who lord it over this suflering world.?' 

IIEFLECTIONS. 

1st. What intelligent Christian does not now look back 
with amazement and horror on the gladiatorial exhibitions, 
in which men murdered one another to make sport for the 
nmltiiude ! Wliat an influence must such a custom have had 
on the minds and morals of the Romans P What barbarians 
ittvst the inhabitants of Rome have been, who could »*de- 
light'^ in such murderous amusements ! 
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Sd« Will not Christians of future age8> in like manner, 
review witb horror the history of our tiuics ! People of the 

S resent day have eyes to see, in some particulai s, the bar- 
arity of former ages ; but are they not generally as blind as 
the Uomans were to the inhumanity of their own customs ? 
What better than gladiators are the armies of Christian na- 
tions who meet each other in the field of battle for mutual 
murder? 

Sd. How much more to be admired is the heroism and in- 
frcpiclityof Teleraachus, who exposed his own life in a be* 
nevolent attempt to put an end to u sanguinary custom, than 
tliat of a military butcher, who murders for fame, or who 
will hire himseU out for money as a mankiller I 
. 4th« The fact that the gladiatorial spectacles have lost 
their popularity and become abhorrent to Christians, affords 
ground of assurance that other sanguinary custems may be 
i-endered disreputable, and of course be abolished. 

5th. It is.^ point which demands the most serious con- 
sideration of Christians 4^nd of philanthropists, whether the 
•popular modes of mimicking sanguinary combats have liot 
an influence on the human character similar to that of the 
gladiatorial exhibitions. 

if familiarity with sanguinary combats will harden the 
heart, or diminish the kind sympathies of the soul, and 
render cruelty a sport,— what reason can be given why 
sportive imitations of cruelty should not gradually callous 
the mind and prepare young people to perpetrate the deeds 
which have been thus familiarized ? 



LINES ADDRESSED TO LORD CHAXCELLOR KING. 

'Tis not the splendor of the place. 

The gilded coach, the purse, the mace. 

And all the pompous train of state, 

That make you happy, make you great : 

But when mankind you strive to blcss^ 

With all the talents you possess ; 

When all the joys you can receive 

Flow from the benefits you give : 

TWs takes the heart, this conauers spite^ 

And makes tlie heavy burden light: 

True pleasure rightly understood, 

1* onlj labour to do good. £lega\il EixItqx&a. 
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JV"o. 73. MeteoMi 

On the 21st of March, 16r6, two hours after sunset, an 
rxtniordinary meteor was seen to pass over Italy. Its per- 
pendicular altitude was at least 38 miles. At ail the places 
near its course, it was heard to make a hissing noise as It 
passed, like that of artificial fireworks. 

in passing over Leghorn it gave a very loud report like 
that of a cannon ; immediately after which another fiprt of 
sound was heard, like the rattling of a deeply-loaded wag- 
gon passinjET over the stones. 

A blazinjs: meteor was, on the 19th of March, 17*19, seen 
in every part of Kueland. In the metropolis, about a quar- 
ter after eijj;ht af nignt, a suddL*n, powerful light was perceiv- 
ed in the west, far exceeding that of the moon. 

Wliere it had passed it left behind a track of a cloudy or 
faint reddish yellow colour ; this continued more than a 
minute, seemed to sparkle, and kept its place without falling. 
It was agreed by all the spcctatuMi in the capital that the 
splcTulor of this meteor was lit*le inferior to tliat of the sun. 

The perpendic'.ilar height of this surprising meteor was 
estimatt'd iitG4 geometrical miles ; and it was computed to 
have run about 3ijO of these iijiles in a minute, it was seen 
not only in every part of Great Britain and Ireland, but like- 
wise in Hollan<i, in the hitlier parts of Germany, in France, 
and in .Spain nearly at the same instant of time. 

The accounts from Devonshire, Cornwall, and the neij^i- 
bouring counties, were unanimous in describing the wonder- 
ful noise which ftillowed its esplosion. It resembled the 
report of a large cannon, or rather of a broadside, at some 
distance, which was followed by a rattling noise, as if many 
small arms had been promiscuously discharged. Clarke, 

JV*o. 7^* Aerolites. 

Meteoric stones have been ascertained to be connected 
with the fire balls described above. The stony bodies, 
when found immediately after their descent, are always hot. 

On tlie rth of Nov. 1492, a little before noon, a dreadful 
thunder clap was heard in Alsace; instantly after which a 
child saw a hugo stone fall on a field newly sown with wheat, 

searchinr, it was fovmv\ to \\A\^i ^vixv-AvvAvi^i live earth 

at S /cet and weii^hrd 9J0 y^uwU. 



Scene at Beresina* 1^^ 

On the 24th of July, 1790, between nine and ten at night, 
a shower of stonea fell near Agen, in Guienna. First a lumi- 
nous ball was seen traversing uie atmosphere with great rap- 
idity; soon after, aloud explosion washeard ; this was follow- 
ed by thrall of stones over a considerable extent of ground. 

Id Ndmand V, early in the afternoon, of the 26th of Apiil, 
1819; a fiery globe of a very brilliant splendor, which moved 
in the air with great rapidity, was followed in a few seconds 
by a violent explosion, tnat lasted five or six minutes, and was 
heard to the extent of more than SO leagues, in evetf^ direction. 

Three or four reports, like those ofa cannon, were follow- 
ed by a discharge resembling a fire of musketry ; after which 
a dreadful rumbling was heard, like the beating of a drum. 
The air was calm, the sky serene, with the exception of a 
few clouds. 

A multitude of meteoric stones were seen to fall at the 
same time The district in which they fell, fortn# an ellip- 
tical extent of about two leagues and a half in length, and 
nearly one in breadth. 

The number of these stones was reckoned to exceed three 
thousand; and the largest of them weighed nearly 2*; pounds. 
They were friable some days after their fall, and smelt 
strongly of sulphur. I'hey subsequently acquired the de- 
gree of hardness common to these stones. Clarke* 



•JV*o. 75. Scene at Beresiiia, between the 
French and Russians. 

"We pass over many afFocting scones, and come to what 
took place at Beresiua. Two bridges had been constructed, 
*« one for the carriages and the other for the foot soldiers." 
About 8 o'clock (Nov. 28,) the bridge for the carnages and 
the cavalry broke down; the baggage and artillery then 
advanced towards the other bridge and attempted to force 
a passage. 

"Now began a frightful contention between the foot 
soldiers and the horsemen. Many perished by the hands 
of their comrades, but a greater number were suffocated 
at the head of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of mea 
and horses so choaked ^yery avenue, that it was necessary 
to climb over mountains of carcasses to arrive at the river. 

Some jv'ho were buried iu these honible heaps still bt<;iak.^- 

14^ 
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f.i1,and Riru ggWng; with the agonies of death, caught hold of 
those who mounted over tliein ; but these kicked them with 
violence to disengage themselves, and without remorse trod 
them under foot'' 

^ " At length the Russians advanced in a mass^^At the 
sight of the enemy, the artillery, the bags^a^e waggons, t|i€ 
cavalry, and the foot soldiers, all pressed on, contenditig 
which should [>ass first. The stronger threw into the rive^ 
those who wre weaker, and hindered their passage, or un- 
feelingly trampled under foot all the sick they found in 
their way. 

'* Many hundreds were crushed to deatli by the wheels of 
the cannon. Tiiousands and thousands of victims, de- 
prived of all hope, threw themselves headlong into the 
Beresina, and were lost in the waves." 

*' 'ihe division of Girard made its way by force of arms, 
and climbing over the mountains of dead bodies, gained 
the other side. The Russians would soon have followed 
them, if they had not hastened to burn the bridge. 

•' 1 hen the unhappy beings on the other side of the Bere- 
aina abandoned themselves to absolute despair. The des- 
truction was now inevitable ; and. amidst all their former 
disasters never were they exposed to, or can imagination 
conceive, horrors equal to those which encompassed them 
during that frightful night 

The elements let loose, seemed to conspire to afflict 
universal nature, and to chastise the ambition and the 
crimes of man Lamentable cries and groans alone marked 
the place of these miserable victims." 

•• More than 20,0<)0sick and wounded fell into the hands 
of the enemy, 'iwo hundred pieces of cannon were aban- 
doned. All the baggjige of the two corps which had joined 
us, was equally the prey of the conquerors." Labaume, 



Xo. 76. The Safety Lamp, 

. For many ages human inr^enuity has been much exerted 
foriliC invention of instruments and means of human des- 
truction. Hut it is pleasing to observe, that there have 
been some philanthropists in tlie seveiiii countries, who 
biive employed tl;«»ir fiowei s (»f invention, in devising means 
"" waving the lives of m^^a. 

Tbebai'eiy Lamp" iu lanV^in *v% si mvi^^Y\i \\w\^\s^:vs^^ 
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and much celebrated for its sayinj^ properties ia the coal 
mines of that country. The following account of its use 
is from the Percy Anecdotes. 

" The effects of those explosions produced in coat mines 
by what is called the fire-damp have been long known ; 
and of late years by their frequency and extent had been 
peculiarly terrible. 

*' By a sinsle e^^plosion in Felling colliery, near Newcas- 
tle, no less than one hundred and one persons were flcstror- 
ed in an instant, and nearly as many families plunged in 
the deepest distress. 

''To Sir Humphrey Davy was reserved the unrivalled 
honor of at last discovering a complete protection against 
this frightful enemy. — It makes tne fire-damp itself give 
warning of the danger which it threatens. This formidable 
enemy has not only been conquered by science ; it is forc- 
ed to serve, it becomes a sure guide, a submissive slave. 

" The result is as wonderful as it is important An in- 
visible and iii fallible barrier made effectual against a force 
the most violent and irresistible in its operations^ and a 
power that, in its tremendous eifects, seemed to emulate the 
lightning and the earthquake, confined in a narrow space, 
and. shut up in a net of the most slender texture, are facts 
which might excite a degree of wonder and astonishment, 
from which neither ignorance nor wisdom can defend the 
beholder. 

'' When to this we add the beneficial consequences and 
the saving ot the lives of men, i»\i\ consider that the ettects 
are to reinaiu as long as coal continues to be dug from the 
bowels of the earth, it may fairly be said that there is hard- 
ly, in the whole compass of art and science, a single in- 
vention, of which one would rather wish to be the author. 

'* It is little that the highest praise, and that even the 
voice of niitional gratitude, when most strongly expressed, 
can add to the happiness of one, who is conscious of having 
done such a service to his fellow men.'' 

ill these extracts we bel^old our British brethren rejoic- 
ing in a discovery for preserving men from the explosions 
of coal-mine '^fire-<Iamps." It may be proper to invite 
attention to another species of " fire-damp,'* which has long 
existed in Britain, in this country, and in every quarter of 
tlie globe. 

The '^ fire-ilamp," to which we allude, is composed q€ 
the i'oUowing ingredients :•— avarice^ uu\\\A.rj voeiin&aBi^vDi^ 
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revenge. For the sake of distinction, it may be denominated 
the martial " iire-damp." The greater the quantity of 
this in any country, tiie more its inhabitants are exposed to 
frequent and fatal eNplosiuns. 

The explosion in tne Felling colliery, which destroyed 
101 persons, was regarded as a terrible event But now 
very small was this havoc, when compared with the ravag- 
es made by the explosion of martial <* fire-damps'* in Brit- 
ain ! How often has it been the case, that a hundred 
thousand persons have been destroyed by these explosions 
in a single campaign ! 

If then the invention of Sir Humphrey Davy be matter 
uf so groat rejoicing, who can estimate the wortli of a 
" safety-lamp," which shall secure men from the more fa- 
tal explosions of the martial " fire-damps" of every coun- 
try? And is there no remedy in this case? Has Grod 
endowed men with wisdom to guard against the " fire- 
damps'' of His creation, and left them without remedy for 
those which proceed from their own hearts ? 

No, verily. More than 1800 years ago he sent his Son 
to reveal a ** safety-lamp," <o preserve men from these 
martial explosions This lamp is composed of the gospel 
precepts of love, foi-bcarance, and forgiveness, and tne ex- 
ample of (he Messiah. Tliis single precept, if duly observ- 
ed, would be sufficient to secure our whole race against 
these evils: " All things whatsoever ye would that men 
fthould do to you, do ye even so to them." 

Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand ; 

Nor was perfection made for man below ; 

Yet all her sclieines with nicest art are plann'd. 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness wo. Beattie. 



•^o. 77. Calumny a heinous Crime. 

Theue are but f(>w vices more injurious in their tenden- 
cy, more frequently forbidden or disapproved in the Bible, 
or more commonly practised among men, than that of speak- 
ing evil one of another. 

The followinjj are amon^ the admonitions, precepts, ot 
exhortations, relating to this vice, contained in the JScrip- 
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^ He that uttereth a slander is a fool." 

•• Keep not companj with a railer." 

^ Put them in mind to speak evil of no man." 

" Let all evil speaking be put away from among you." 

David interrogates thus >-^*' Lord, who shall abide in 
thy tabernacle r Who shall dwell in thy holy hill V* In an- 
swering the question he says^^' lie tliat backbiteth not 
with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbor, nor taketli 
up a reproach against his neighbor.'^ 

8t Paul exhorts Christians " not to keep company" with 
any man that is a " railer,^^ He also classes the " remUr*^ 
with the most odious characters, and assurer us that such 
men " shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 

The benevolent example of Jesus Christ should always 
be regarded and imitated,— " Who, when he was reviled^ 
reviled not again." This temper he displayed while ^< he 
went about doing good,^' and when he was reviled on the 
rross. 

The practice of reviling, or speaking evil, is forbidden 
by all the precepts which require men to love one another, 
and particularly by this—*' Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself." 

The practice of slander always implies a want of due 
consideration, or a want of Christian benevolence ; and 
too often envy or malignity is the direct source of calum- 
nious remarks. 

This vice ever abounds when men are under the influ- 
ence of party spirit, whether the parties are formed on ac- 
count of politics, religion, or particular persons. Under 
such influence people arc little inclined to admit or suspect 
any evil in their reviling^. 

As evil speaking generally proceeds from evil passions, 
so it tends to excite evil passions in others; and the mea- 
sure, which the slanderer metes out, is very commonly 
measured to him in return. 

Much of the contention, which exists in societies and 
neighborhoods, is produced by this vice ; and not unfre- 
quently public wars between nations have been excited or 
accelerated by the same pernicious means. 

As kind and soft words turn away wrath and preserve 
peace; so unkind and reproachful words excite anger and 
produce hostilities. Calumnies, which originated with a 
few men, have occasioned the destruction of thousauds^ 
and defaged countries in blood. 
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right Bat the white men will not be quiet long enough tt 
hear. Iliej have too manj things to mind ; too manj 
thoughtf of their own. 

fr. Father, 1 am afraid you were not still, when jou 
thought the Good Spirit told you to love the white men. 

O. Yes, mj son, 1 was still. When fii-st I thought I 
heard it, I was not still, for I did not want to hear that 




They are my 

may learn to do better." 

£aL Father, you told us the white men had a great book 
io tell them about the Good Spirit, and to teach them how 
to please him. Where did they, get that book P 

O. They say the Great Spirit spoke to their fathers^ and 
told them what to write. 

IF. Why did not the Good Spirit give a book to the 
Indians ? 

O. My son, the Good Spirit speaks to the Indians him- 
self. But the white men not bein^ quiet enough to hear 
with their inward ears, he gave them a book out of com- 
passion to the. weakness of their understanding. When 
they learn to be still, they wont want a book. 

fF. Father, how long have they had that good book t 

O. As many moons, my son, as there are grains oil a 
hundred ears of com. 

fV. Then, father, I'm afraid they'll never be still. 

Tal, Father, does the white men's book speak the saem 
words that the Great Spirit speaks to you ? 

O. If it is a true book it must; for the Great Spirit is 
one. He does not speak with two tongues. 

TaL Then why don't the white men learn better. They 
kill their red brethren ; and take their land. They steal 
their black brethren from their country; and make slaves 
of them. And you say they often kill one another. 

O. Alas ! my children — 1 am afraid the white people 
do not jinderstand their book— or that bad men have writ- 
ten something in it that the Good Spirit did not tell them 
to write. There are many bad things among our white 
brethren. 'I luy hnve wise men, whom they pay to make 
their laws and rule? plain— and they have other wise men, 
who are paid to make the words of the s^reat book plain — 
but t}ioagh they have studied.it all themselves, and wrote 
books to explain it, bigger tVvwi t\v^ ^^«l\.V»^Vl Itself, tliey 
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cannot agree about the meanins;. Thej have made both 
the words of their he:id men and the words of the Great 
Spirit harder, to be understood than they were before. But 
that is their trade, for if these were made plain, the wise 
men would soon have nothing to do. 

8u8q. Father, I have listened to your talk. Now, I want 
to tell you what i have been thinking. I have thought that 
the Indians ought to send some good men among the white 
people, to tell them what the Good Spirit says to the In- 
dians, and see if it agrees with what is written in their 
book. 

O. I fear, my son, they are too proud to listen to the 

Joor Indians. The white nation has grown big and strong, 
ts top reaches the sky, and its roots are spi^cad over all 
the land. The Indians are but a little bush that can hard- 
ly live in the shade of this big tree. 

But there are some good men among the white people 
who want all to live like brethren. They want tlieir breth- 
ren to let the black people go free, and pay them for their 
work ; and not to kill any more of their red brethren, nor 
take their land. Perhaps they will listen to these good men. 
And then it will be a good day — the sk^ will be clear again— 
tlie grass will be green, and the rivers wilt run sweet and clear. 
8u8q. Alas ! my father, if they do not hear soon, I am afraid 
there will be no Indians left to see that good day. 

^ueru — Would it not be well for Christians, while they 
teach their children the mysteries of Christianity, to give 
them a practical illustration of its spirit and precept 

Poulson'^s d. D. MvertUtr* 



JVo. 79. Fable of the Turkey and the Ant. 

In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote- that dims their eye ; 
Each httte speck and blemish find ; 
To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey tir'd of common food, 
Fors'iok the barn and sought the wood ; 
Behind her ran her infant tram, 
Collecting here aind there a grain* 
o 
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Draw near, mj birds, the mother cries, . 

1'his hill delicious fare supplies ; 

Behold, the busy negro race : 

See, millions blacken all the place! 

Fear not, like me with freedom eat ; 

An Ant is most delightful meat. 

How blest, how envied were our life. 

Could we but *scape the poult'rer's knife ! 

Au Ant, who climo'd beyond his reach. 

Thus answer'd from a neighboring beech : 

Ere you remark another's sin. 

Bid thy own conscience look within ; 

Control thy more voracious bill. 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill. Oaj, 



JVo. 80. The Love of Martial Glory. 

Our inquiries in this article will relate to a passion which 
has long been the boast of every nation in Cnristendom — 
the love of martial glory. This passion has been celebrated 
as a virtue, worthy of the highest admiration and praise. 

It is, however, important that its claims to respect should 
be examined, and its real character impartially displayed. 
" Every tree is known by its fruit," wnether it be good or 
bad ; and by this criterion we should estimate the love of 
martial glory. But let us first attend to the meaning of the 
terms. 

What then is martial glory ? It is that fame and praise, 
which is bestowed on warriors for their valor and success 
in attempting to destroy one another. As the terms arc 
commonly used, they have no respect to the right or the 
wrong, the justice or the injustice of the cause in which the 
valor IS displayed. On either side of a contest, if bravery 
is successful, the ^lory is sure to be given. 

Men have acquired an astonishing share of this glory in 
wars the most wanton and murderous ; and nothing can be 
more unjust than the wars of those conquerers whose names 
have been most celebrated in history. As military glory is 
acquired only by war, the love of this glory must involve a 
desire of war, as the means for attaining the object. 
** What then is war ? It is an employment which gives 
iwple scope to the vilest passions or men,— it is carried on 
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by the arts of deception, injustice, violence, and cruelty,— 
it sacriGces the lives and nappiness of thousands and of 
millions for the benefit of a few, and fills the^ countries of 
the world with extreme suffering;, lawless rapine, merciless 
carnage, frightful desolation, and horrid murder. 

Such are some of the genuine fruits of the love of mar- 
tial glory, as they have appeared in different ages and coun- 
tries. But human language is too feeble to portray tiie 
crimes and sufferings produced by this destestable passion. 
For no tongue, no pen, no pencil can give an adequate des- 
cription of the mischiefs and horrors of war. 

The love of military glor^ is one of the principal sources 
of public war, with all its crimes and calamities. It is the 
bane of civil liberty and public happiness, and the cause of 
despotism, slavery, oppression, and national ruin. 

The indulgence of this passion is ondemned bv the 
spirit and example of the Messiah, by the precepts anil pro- 
hibitions of his Gospel, and by every principle of moral jus- 
tice and philanthropy. Indeed this passion is a contrast to 
every thing good in God or man ; and it transforms human 
beings into evil demons to their own species, under the mask 
of suardians and benefactors. 

It resorts io the vilest means for the attainment of its end^ 
The flagitious cnmcs of pirates, highwaymen, and incendia- 
ries, practiseuon a scale of almost unlimited extent, arc the 
ordinary means by which military glory is aciiieved. 

'I*he love of martial e;lory is an expemive passion. Be- 
sides the huudre<ls ofmiiiions of human victims which it has 
sacrificed to its idol, and the inconceivable amount of pro- 
perty which it has destrdyed in its ravages,— the pecuniary 
expense by which it has been supported, transcends the pow- 
ers of arithmetic intelligibly to express. 

The passion for military fame is as bewildering as it is 
expensive. In the esteem of those who are under its influ- 
ence, the most atrocious acts of violence and injustice are 
splendid exploits of virtue, — and tlie most amiable virtues 
are regarded as mean and contempt ible vices. 

This passion treats the benevolent laws of Jehovah as of 
no authority when tliey stand opposed to its career for fame. 
It also inflates the mind of its possessor, and deceives him 
in regard to bis own character and worth. 

He often imagines himself to be entitled to high esteem 
and praise, while in trudi he is but a successful robber^ ^v- 
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IT'S Jfount Etna. 

rate, or murderer. Thus the inflated Alexander aspired to 
divine honors for his wonderful exploits; yet his true cha- 
racter was given by the roan who said to him, •Thou art the 
greatest robber in the world." 



ALBXANDEK THE GREAT. 

The Grecian chief the enthusiast of his pride. 
With rage an«l teiTor stiilkin<; by his side, 
Raves FDund the globe ; he soai-s into a Gtid ! 
Stand fast, Olympus ! and sustain his nod. 

What 6lauD;hter^d hosts ! what cities in a blaze ! 
What wasted countries ! and what crimson seas ! 
With orphans' tears his impious bowl o'eiflows. 
And cries of kingdoms lull him to repose. 

And cannot thrice ten hundred years unpraise 

The boistVous boy, and blast his guilty bays ! 

Why want we then encomiums on the storm. 

Or famine, or volcano r t'ney perform 

Their n»ighty «Iecds ; they, hero-like, can slay, 

And spread their ampio deserts in a day. 

O great alliance ! O divine renown ! 

V\ ith dearth and pestilence to share the crown. 

When men extol a wild destroyer's name, 

I'iartli's lluilder and Preserver they blaspheme. 

One to destroy is murder by the law ; 
And ftibbcts keep the lifted hand in awe. 
To murder thousands, takes a specious name, 
AVar's glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 

W]u»n after battle, T the field have seen 

Spread o'er with «hastly shapes, which once were men, 

A nation crush'd I a nation of the brave ! 

A realm of death ! and on this side the grave ! 

Are there, said 1, who from this sad survey. 

This human chaos, carry smiles away 1 Foung, 



JVo. 81. Mount Etna. 

The elevation of Etna above the level of the sea has been 
estimated at upwards of two miles. It is the largest burn- 
lOg mountain in Europe, ¥rvm\\V^^^\vV"3»vYvW:%^v\%^ which 
k««r^ /ippn elected fioiu Us ev\vivvv\vi\x?»ctvy.\.^v* 



Jlount Etna. ITo 

The most extensive laras of Vesuvius do not exceed 
seven miles in lengtli, while those of Etna extend to fifteen, 
twenty, and some even to thirty miles. The crater of Kt- 
na is seldom less than a mile in circuit, and sometimes is 
two or three miles. 

This single mountain contains an epitome of the diflfer- 
ent climates througliout tiie world, presenting at once all 
the seasons of the jear, and all the varieties of produce. 

It is accordingly divided into three distinct zones or re- 

flons — the torrid, temperate, and the frigid — but \Yhich are 
nown by the names of the cultivated region, the woody or 
temperate region, and the frin;id or desert region. 

Tiie former of these extends througli twelve miles of the 
ascent towards the summit, and is almost incredibly abun- 
dant in pastures and fruit trees of every description. It is 
covered with towns, villages, and monasteries; and the 
number of inhabitants is estimated at 1 20,000. 

In ascending to the woody or temperate region, the scene* 
changes ; it is a new climate, a new creation. Beloiv, the 
heat IS suffocating ; but here the air is mild and fresh. 

The inequality of the soil displays every moment some 
variety of scene — here, the ash and flowering thorns form 
domes of verdure ; there, the chesnut-trees grow to an 
enormous sixe. One of which has a circumference of two 
hundred and four feet. 

The desert region commences more than a mile above the 
level of the sea. The lower part is covered with snow in 
the winter only; but on the upper half of this sterile dis- 
trict the snows continually lie. 

In 1669, the torrent of burning lava inundated a space 14 
miles in len^^th and 4 in breadth, buryin<^ beneaf h it a' part 
of Catania, till at length it precipitated itself into the sea. 

Ignited rocks, 15 feet in length, were hurled to the dis- 
tance of a mile ; while otliers of a smaller size were car- 
ried three miles. During the night, the red hot lava burst 
out of a vineyard 20 miles below the crater. In its course 
it destroved 5000 habitations and filled up a lake several 
fathoms deep. 

The shower of scoria and sand which, after a lapse of two 
lays followed this eruption, formed a mountain called Alon- 
;e Kossa, having a base of about two miles^ and a perpen- 
iicular height of 750 feet Clarke. 

15* 
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174 Useful and entertaining •inecdoUs, 

*-Etna roars with dreadful 

Now hurls a bursting cloud 

Involved in smoky whirlwinds 

With loud displosion to the scarry frame, 

Shoots fiery globes, and furious floods of flame. 

Now from ner bellowine caverns burst away 

Vast piles of melted rocks in open day. 

Her snatterM entrails wide the mountain thrown 

And deep as hell her flaming centre glows FPurfaft. 

To show that the substances ejected by the Volcano are 
thrown from vast depths below its base, Dr Goldsmith says, 
'* that the quantity of matter discharn;cd by Ktna alone, is 
supposed, upon a moderate computation, to exceed twenty 
times the original bulk of the mountain." 



JVo. 82. Useful and entertaining An- 
ecdotes. 

Aristides being judge between two private persons, one 

of them declared that his adversary hnd greatly injured 

Aristides. " Relate rather, good friend," said he, interrupt- 

^ng him, " what wrong he hath done thee, for it is thy cause, 

not mine, that I now sit judge of." 

Anacharsis was wont to deridt' the endeavours of Solon, 
whose code of law superseded the bloody one c»f Draco, to 
repress the evil passions of his fellow citizens with a few 
words, which, said he, are no better than spider's webs^ 
which the strong will bn^ak through at pleasure. 

♦• ^o like a fly the poor oft'ender dies, 

But like a wasp the rich escapes and flies." .- 

iknkam. 
The reply of Solon was worthy of the lawgiver of a re- 
fined people. " Men," said he, " will be sure to stand to 
those covenants, which will bring evident disadvantages to 
the infringers of them. 

"1 have so framed and tempered the laws of Athens, 
that it shall manifestly app^enr to all, that it is more for their 
interest strictly to observe, than in any thing to violate and 
infringe them " 

• While Athens was governed by the thirty tyrants, Soc- 
^gteSf the philosopher, w^s ^xivivvav)^^^ \.^ \k^^%\i<^\ft \^^^<%a^ 



tmportanee of Self-CuUivation^ 1*5 

and ordered to go with some other persons, whom thej nam- 
ed, to seize one Leon, a man of rank and fortune, whom 
thej determined to pat out of the waj» that th«*7 might en- 
joy his estate. 

lliis commission Socrates positively refused. " I will not 
willingly," said he ** assist in an unjust act" Chericles 
sharply replied, " Dost thou think, Socrates, to talk in this 
high tone, and not to suifer ?" " Far from it," replied he/< I 
expect to suffer a thousand ills, but none so great as to do 
amustly." 

Durino; the war with France in 1780, Mr. Fox, a mer- 
chant of Falmoth, had a share in a ship, which the other 
owners determined to fit out as a letter of marque, very 
much against the wishes of Mr. Fox, who was a Quaker. 
The ship had the fortune to take two French merchant- 
men and the share of the prize money, which fell to Mr. 
Fox, was £ 1 500. 

At the close. of the war, Mr. Fox sent his son to Paris, 
with the £1500, which he faithfully refunded to the owners 
of the vcssieis captured. 



JV*^. 83. Importance of Self-Cultivation. 

If it be allowed that character is of essential importance, 
it will readily be granted that education is the grand 
means of forming character. The youth assents to this, 
and replies, he has been so many years at school, states the 
sciences he has learned, the masters by whom he has been 
instructed, and possibly too the prizes he has won. 

All this sounds well, and the sound will perhaps impose 
on the inconsiderate, to persuade tliem that all is done that 
needs to be done ; — all is gained which can ever be wanted* 
If such a delusion takes place, and is fostered, the charac- 
ter is ruined ; it will never rise to eminence ; it will lose 
what already appears promising. 

It not unfrequently happens that what has been diligent- 
ly sought under tuition, is not of the exact nature which 
will be needful in life, in the occupation to which circum- 
stances lead. Much tliat is taught to a youth is exactly 
what he must forget, it being, of no use to him. 

Knowledge laid up in scholastic instruction may be com* 
pared to gold or silver in ingots; valuvJ[A^,'uit\»KA>\nX.^&N^ 
ptoperlj useful, till shaped into «oai^ ^^^A%\t ^x \fi>s^|is^ 
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ioto current coin. A man may be rich, and jet starve* if 
his riches are not in some transferable property. 

This shaping of knowledge to its various uses* will de- 
pend on a roan's self, A mere knowledge of the learned 
languages is lumber, till a man begins to study seme sub- ' 
ject for himself; tlien he finds the value of erudition. . 

A slight acquaintance with bic^aphy will convince us, 
that it is thus the most eminent cnaracters have arisen to 
their meridian splendor. All, who have increased our 
knowleda;e in science, nature, or art, must of necessity be 
self-tau§^t 

Newton did not learn his sublime discoveries at school ; 
but taught himself b^ patient attention, acute sagacity, and 
laborious investigation. No giddy, volatile, unobservant 
mind, could have become a Newton, though trained at fifty 
universities. 

Observe Franklin, a poor printer's lad. — By acute reason- 
ing on electricity, ana happy* thou g:h simple experiments, 
he fetches from the clouds the vivid lightnings ; rises to the 
rank at which philosophers look up, and moves in an ex- 
alted sphere among statesmen ; the honor of his country, 
the boast of the transatlantic world. 

What was Simpson, the great mathematician, author of 
learned treatises, ranking him with the most scientific men 
of the age? At first only a poor weaver; but by sedulous 
attention, he taught himself, and rose from his obscurity to 
a name of lasting eminence. 

Herschel, whose mighty telescopes carry us as it were, 
close to the stoller orbs, rose to the patronage of his majes- 
ty, and the listening attention of European astronomers, 
from the low station of a fifer boy in the army. 

The names of Chambers, author of the Cyclopedia ; of 
Ferguson, eminent in his day as a lecturer in astronomy; 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, now deeply searching into the se- 
crets of nature, by the aid of chemistry; of Buchanan, 
eminent for his researches in India, deserve to be mention- 
ed, as havin": forced their way upwards, in spite of over- 
whelming difficulties. 

These, and many others, might be adduced, as instances 

of the wonderful eifect of self-education; for their own 

labor and genius have done all for them, in spite of difficul- 

ties with which the want of instruction loaded their ezer- 

iions, in every step of tV\e\r \i\3LVftw\\.. 

HeDutatioji and emiueii^:^ IViu^ ^Lcc^vt^^^^t^v:.^:^^ 
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lawfully. Mankind allow the claim; although when founded 
on riches, birth, or accident, they are apt to dispute k and 
to degrade the vain pretender. 

Mind alone is not all that is implied in successful emi- 
nence ; it includes also such assiduous, ener^tic applica- 
tion of mental poM'ers, as sives them a valuable character* 

No seed can be sown of a nature more productive than 
knowledge — if the soil be good, and the cultivation dili- 
gent, careful, and scientific. 

It was a mere hint, the dropping of an apple from a tree, 
which in the i:iind of Sir Isaac Newton, evolved ami rami-' 
fied, till it embraced and unfolded the planetary system. 

Every exertion of the mind, as every exertion of the 
limbs, makes more and greater exertions easy. New ideas 
are added with greater facility and greater pleasure ; all 
the store is so much the readier for use, and more effective^ 
which ever way applied. British Migax%ne» 



JVo. 84. Good Rulers a Substitute for 

Fleets aud Armies. 

It is in general but little understood how much the peace 
and happiness of a nation depend on the character of its 
rulers. Any intelligent and impartial man, who shall care- 
fully examine history, and observe the characters of those, 
who have ruled over men, will find no difiiculity in ac- 
counting for the frequency of public wars. 

A virtuous community would have considerable influ- 
ence on the conduct of rulers, but virtuous rulers would 
have a still greater influence on the conduct of a people. 
For men in «jeneral look up and not down for examples. 

it is doubtless true, thatfulse principles have done much 
io produce war ; but false and corrupt hearts have done 
more. When military ambition, avarice, and profligacy 
are at the helm of a state, to direct its counsels and shape 
its course, — what better than war and misery can be ex- 
pected ? 

We are clearly of opinion, that between nations which 
have any just claim to be called civiliz<ed, there can never 
be any occasion for war, which does not principally result 
from the want of good men in power. There may indeed 
be many subjects of complaint and ircit8iUQii,^\\\^vw^\^ V9a^ 
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to be imputed to rulers ; but wise and ;;ood rulers ia office 
will not be at a loss for a better mode than war, for the ad- 
justment of differences. 

When therefore we find bj history* that this and that 
nation have been for centuries, the greater part of the time 
engaged in war ; we may safely infer, that they have for 
the greater part of that period been under the dominion of 
rulers who were more deser\'ing of a state prison than a 
palace. If any doubt should arise as to the correctness of 
the inference, examine history, and you will find it amply 
supported ; it will clearly appear, tnat the sovereigns, or 
their ministers, were unprincipled and profligate men. 

History accords with scripture in teaching that '< when 
the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice ; but when 
the wicked bear rule, the people mourn." As means of 
pi eventine the evils of war, fleets and armies arc as nothings 
or worse Uian nothing, when compared with wise and good 
rulers. 

Posterity will probably perceive, that the immense ex- 
penditures of chnstian nations in preparing for war, have 
been so much emplojred to supply tne defects, or to gratify 
the ambition of men in power ; and that the state p? these 
nations would have been greatly improved, could they have 
exalted good men to fill the first offices of state^ as a sub- 
stitute for military and naval establishments. 

If we have not been misinformed, the annual expense of 
one of our ships of seventy-four guns is more than eight 
times tlie amount of the Fresident's salary. But may it 
not in truth be said, that the President of the United 
States, — ^possessing; a truly pacific character, and havin;; 
formed correct estimates of war and peace — must be a bet- 
ter defence, and aflbrd more security to this nation, than a 
hundred such ships of the line. 

Of what immense value, tlien, would it be to our nation, 
to have not only such a man for a President, but men of a 
similar character, to fill all the principal ofiices of state, and 
to occupy the seats in the two Houses of Congress! Exclud- 
ing all considerations of disparity in the expense, we may 
venture to assert, that such a host of wise, benevolent, and 
pacific men in power, would be a better defence to tliis ua** 
tion against the evils of war, than as great an army as was 
ever marshalled on land, and as great a fleet as ever travers- 
^ the ocean, 
//'all nations should be \Ae?>\.m^iv^^3ld\^\i^^t'&>Vw^ ^'^\jii 
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pablic war again occur ? Such rulers, instead of excitinK a 
spirit of hostility, would successfully employ their influ- 
ence in diffusing the spirit of peace and good will among 
men ; and this would soon preclude the supposed necessity 
of expensive preparations for war. 

MILITART GLORY COMPARED TO A WATERFALL. 

O glory ! glory ! mighty one on earth ! 
How f ust^ imaj^d in this waterfall ! 
So wild and furious in thy sparkling birth. 
Dashing thy torrents down, and dazzling all ; 
Sublimely breaking from thy glorious height. 
Majestic, thundering, beautiful and bright 

How many a wondering eye is turned to thee. 
In admiration lost ; —short-sighted men ! 
Thy furious wave gives no fertility ; 
Th^ waters hurrying fiercely throush the plain, 
finng nought but devastation and distress. 
And leave the'dowery vale a wilderness, 

O fairer, lovelier is the modest rill. 
Watering with steps serene the field, the grove** 
Its eentle voice is sweet and soft and still 
As shepherd's pipe, or song of youthful love. 
It has no thunaerin^ torrent, but it flows 
Unwearied, scattering blessings as it goes. 

Derxhavinm 



•Yo. 85. Cotopaxi. 

This mountain is the loftiest of those Volcanoes of the 
Andes, which, at recent epochs, have underjgone eruptions. 
Notwithstanding it lies near the equator, its summits are 
covered with perpetual snows. Its height is three miles 
and a half. 

The masses of scoris and pieces of rock, thrown out of 
this Volcano, cover a surface of several 8(|uare leagues, and 
would form, if heaped toother, a prodigious mountain. 

In 1738 the flames of Cotopaxi rose upwards of half a 
mile above the brink of the crater. In 1 744, the roarings 
^f this volcano were heard at the distance oCQlQ^ ~'^~~ 



I Hi A JTinter Eveninjr tJi IctlmyA. 

(In the 4th of April, 1768, the qnantitj of ashes ejected 
at ttif! mouth ol Cutnpaxi was so gr^at, uiat it was dark till 
threif iTi the aftifrn«jiin 

'I h«! explo«»ion, nhich took place in 18OS9 was preceded 
hy fh'; nudfJen nieltin;; of the snows which covered the 
mountain In a Mn]sle night the subterraneous fires be- 
came Ml active, that at sun-rise the external walls of the 
conc^ apjieared naked » and of the dark colour of vitrified 

scorife. 

At the port of Guayaquil, observes Humboldt, 52 leagues 
diHtiint from the crater, we heard, day and night, the noise 
of this Volcano, like continued discharges of a battery; 
and we distinguished these tremendous sounds even on 
th<: Pacific Ocean. Clarke, 

Dr, (voldsniith, in speaking of (*otopaxi, quotes from 
IJIIo:i an account of nn eruption of this Volcano 1743, in 
whif li the. following facts are stated: 

Till' i;;ni((M) substances, ejected on this f>ccasion, mixed 
with a prodigiousquantity of ice and snow, melting amidst 
itH flames, were carried down with such astonishing rapid- 
ity, lliat ill an iiiMtant the valley trom t^allio to Latatungo 
was ovtMilowrd. 

H<'Ki(1(>s its ravages in bearing down the houses of the 
Indians and other poor inhabitants, great numbers of people 
lost thrir lives 

Till' livrr of I^atatungo was the channel of this terrible 
lltMul : till, being too sinall for receiving such a prodigious 
curnMit, it ovrrnowod the adjacent country, like a vast 
lake, near (he town, and caiiied away all tlie buildings 
within Its reach. 



•Vo. Hfi. \ Winter Kvening in Iceland. 

A wivn u cveninir, in an Icelandic fami1v» presents a 
Hreno in the hii;lio*»t do;^ivo interesting and pleasing. Be- 
twtMMi three and lour oVUkU the lamp is hungup in the 
|M-iiii-ipai apartment, which aiowers the doubl*- purpose of 
A brd ch:iir.hor and Mt ring- room, ;ind all the members of the 
family take their sta'ion. Mith tneir work in their bauds, 
on ihVir roMiocli>o Ivds. all of which face each oilier. 

The voik is no sooner b:^i;un. ih.ji one of ihe faniilv 
4(f i.iiioi\« io a ;^cai ucar Uie lamp, aud comaieDces the eve- 
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.n^na lecture^ which generally consists of some old saffa, or 
such other histories as are to be obtained on the island. 

Being but badly supplied with printed books, the fee- 
landers are .under the necessity of copyin£; such as they 
can get the loan^of, which sufficiently accounts for the fact, 
that most of them write a hand equal in beauty to that of 
the ablest writing-masters in other parts of Europe. 

Some specimens of their Gothic writing is scarcely infe- 
rior to copperplate. The reader is frecjuently interrupted, 
either by tne head, or some of the more intelligent members 
of the family, who make remarks on various parts of the 
story, and propose questions, with a view to exercise the* 
ingenuity of the children and servants. 

In some houses the sagas are repeated by such as have 
got them by heart ; and instances are not uncommon of 
itinerating historians who gain a livelihood during the win- 
ter, by staying at different farms till they have exhausted 
their stoclf of literary knowledge. ^ 

It is greatly t6 be deplored, tnat a people so distinguish- 
ed by their love of science, and possessing the most favor- 
able opportunities of x^ultivating it, should be destitute of 
the means necessary for im*pruvni<^ them to advantage. 

Surely the learned in Europe, who have profited so much 
from the ancient labors of the Icelande's, and are now in 
possession of their most valuable manuscripts, are bound 
ID justice to reciprocate, and furnish them with such books, 
ii} their own language, as would make them acquainted 

-' with the more important branches of human knowledge. 

The custom just described, appears to have existed 

among the Scandinavians from time immemorial. The 

person chosen as reciter was called Thulr^^nd was always 

celebrated for his knowledge of past events ; and the dig- 

' nity and pathos with which he related them. * 

instead of the sagas, some of the more pious substitute 
the historical books of Scripture ; and as they always give 
the preference to poetry, most of these books have been, 

' translated into metre, chiefly with a view to this exercise. 
. At the conclusion of the evening labors, which are fre- 
qjuently continued till near midnight, the faniily join in 
siDcing a psalm or two ; after wiiich, a chapter from some 
biMW of devotion is read, if the family be not in possession 
of a bible, but where this sacred bouK exists it is preferred 
to every other. 



I8e ■ tytjpJiiff of VteKn^. *^ 

A jtnj^ is also read by the head uf the famWy, and the 
exercise concludes with a psaLm. Tbeir niorning devotioDA 
are conducted in a similar manoer, at the lamp. 

When ttie Icelander awakes, he does not salute any per- 
»o that ma; have elept ia Uie room with him, but hastens . 
Hfi the diwr, and lifting up his eyes towards heaven, adores 
' Him, who made the heavens and the earth, the autlior and 
Jreserver of hU being, and the source of every blessiu^. 
He then returns into the house, and salutes every one lie / 
toects, with " God grant you a good day.'* 

British JQJagaxUu, ■ 



fjt wrmru om a vook but hoh^sx iitfh 
9tm, mder, here, and daga to look 

. va one witbont a name, 
N«*cr flDter'd in the aiopli book '^ 

■Of ibrbuM or of fame. ^' ' 

Stndions ef peace, be bated etrife } 

'Meek virtnes fill'd his breast ; 
Bis co^ »f arras ^ a^spcMefa liie,'' 

"An hoDeat bcart" hii crett 

Qna^er'd therewith was innocence ; ' _. ' 

And thos his motto ran': ^^ 

"A conscience jroid of all olibnce r 

" Before both God and man.? 

In tiie great da^ trf wrath, though prida - , '. ,. 

Nowseoms his ]]ediBree: 5 '■ 

Hwnianda shall wi^ uey'd been all>«d 

To this great family. BiaicmKt ArtM* 



^0. 87. Trophies of Victory. 

pBiEs of victon' or conquest are preaen 

as the pride of individuals and the gWy 

1 tiiey have been employed as means irferatii 



aad tiiey have been employed as means n eratinc the fame 
■eirit <m rapine and violence, as that by wbidi otigr wen 
^^tined. Savages preserve tiu scalps of tbOBc^M^hiU ia; 
»ar. 
Mon polished nations iveserre staadards, stktMikpwit- 
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ings, and otb^ articles which they have plundered from the 
iDbaliitanta oC. conquered countries. Younj; men are uirect- 
ed to regard these trophies as proofs ot tlie virtue and 
prowess of their ancestors. This practice has been adopt- 
ed by Christian nations ; and perhaps the people of every 
country have treasures of this kind m which they glory. 

But what does reason, enlightened by religion, say oi such 
a practice, and such memorials ? It says the practice is bar- 
barous, derived from pagans and savages, unworthy of exist- 
ence among Christians, and a reproach to any country. 

What ! shall Christians preserve memorials ot the rob- 
beries and bloodshed committed by their ancestors, or their 
co^emporaries, to stimulate the young to follow such exam- 
ples ! Wiih equat propriety they might preserve the idols 
and altars of pagan forefathers, to excite in children a ven- 
eration for idolatrous worship, and a delight in human sac- 
rifices. 

Trophies of victory have generally been trophies of bar- 
Darity, injustice, murder^ and desolation. What should we 
think of a band of robbers or pirates, so hardened or so blind, 
as to preseiVe trophies of their destructive exploits, to en- 
courage their children to imitate their examples? This 
wouldi betis just, as humane, and as wise, as the policy of 
Christian nations now under review. 

Trophies of Victory are so far from operating to preserve 
a nation from war and to promote its prosperity, tnat they 
have a direct tendency to its ruin. Tney are the means of 
exciting envy, pride, ambition,, malignity, and revenge. 
They tend to intoxicate and bewilder the minds of men,— 
to niake them thirst for war, — to overlook its crimes and ca- 
lamities,«-*to seek occasions of strife, — to take offence at tri- 
fles, and rashly to expose a people to misery and destruction. 

Christians of this country have been delighted in hearing 
that the inhabitants of Otaheite had « burned their idchp 
and become worshippers of the living God. Woulii it not 
however be matter ot still greater joy, if such a reformatioli 
should occur in Christendom ? 

Let no one imagine that the general consent of nations to 
the practice of preserving trophies is any evidence in its fa- 
vor. In former ages there was a general consent of nations 
to the custom of offering human sacrifices. Both customs 
are, we believe, an abomination in the sight of God, and ut- 
teriy unworthy to be associated with the u«im^Q^«L<uViTS.%\xs»^* 
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DECISION AT THE TEMPLE UF FAME. 

A TROOP came next, who crowtis and armor worc^ 
And pniuci defiance in their looks thejr bore; 
* For thee (thejr crj'd,) amidst alarms and strife^ 
We saii'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For thee, whole nations iili'd with flames and blood* 
And swam to empire through the purple flood : 
Those ills we dar'd, thy inspiration own ; 
What Tirtue seem'd, was done for thee alone.' 
' Ambitious fools ! (the queen replied and frowii'd) 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drowned : 
There sleep forgot with mighty tyrants gone. 
Your statues moulderM, and your names unknown I* 
A sudden cloud strait snatch'd them from my sight. 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe i yet had seen ; 
Plain was their dress and n.udest was their mien 
' Great idol of mankind ! we never claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ! 
But safe in deserts from th' applause of men. 
Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unseen ; 
Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness which themselves requite^ 
O let us still the secret joy partake. 
To follow virtue, ev'n for virtue's sake.' 
. And live there men who slight immortal fame ? 
Who then with incense shall adore our name? 
But mortals know, 'tis still our greatest pride 
To blaze those virtues which the si;ood would hide. 
Rise ! muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath. 
These must not sleep in darkness and in deatlu' 
She said : in air the trembling music floats, 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes ; 
So'voft, though high, so loud, and yet so clear, 
Kv'h listening angels lean'd from Heaven to hear; 
To faiihest snores the ambrosial spirit flies. 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. Pope. 
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^0. &8. Specimens of Indian Eloquence; 

Eitracts from Captain Pipe's speech to the British commandant at 
Bstroit. 

Father ! sometime ago jou put a war hatchet into mj 
hands, saying — Take this weapon and try it on the heads ot 
my enemies^ the Long Knives, and let me afterwards knovt 
if it wa^ sharp and good. 

Father ! At the time when you gave me this weapon, I 
had neither cause nor inclination to go to wara^inst a peo* 
pie who had done me no injury ; yet in obedience to yoU| 
who say you are mj father and call me your child, 1 recciv- ■ 
ed the hatchet 

Father! You may perhaps think me a fool for risking my 
life at your biddinpr, in a cause too, by which I have no pros- 
pect of gaining any thing ; for it is your cause and not mine* 

It is your concern to fight the Long Knives ; you have 
raised a ouarrel amongst yourselves, and you ought your- 
selves to nghtit out. You should not compel your chiMren* 
the Indians, to expose themselves to danger (or your^sakts. 

Father ! Many lives have been lost on your acc-junt ! Na- 
tions have suffered and been weakened ! Children have lost 
parents, brothers, and relatives ! Wives have lost husbands* 

Father ! You say you love your children, the Indians. 
This you have often told them ; and it is your interest to 
«ay so to them, tliat you may have them at your service. 

Now, Father ! Here is what has been done with the hatch- 
et you gave me, (handmg^the stick with the scalp on it.) 
1 have done with the hatchet what you ordered tne to do, and 
found it sharp, .^eve^theless I Jid not do all that I might 
have done. 

No, 1 did not. My heart failed within me I felt cora- 
, passion for jrour enemy. Innocence had no part in your 
quarrels ; therefore I distinguished — I spared. 

1 took some live flesh, and while I was bri.iging it to you, 
I spied one of your large canoes, on which 1 put it for you. 
In a few days you will receive this/f'Sw, diidfiufi tliat thB 
skin is of the same colour with your own, 

Uej^orted by Rev. J Ueckewelder, 



CORNPLANt's speech to WASHINGTON, IN 1790. 

Father, when your army entered the country ot the Sij: 

Nations, we called you the Town Destr over , and tg this day* 

1 r.» ' t* 
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. wh«8 jriiv MBie if hoMb-oiir w^mien liiok 
^rirbpiile; oar children cKng dote to Ae necks of tmir' 
nothert ; but oar coanseUon and warriors, being men» can- 
. not be afraid. But their hearts are greived by the femrp of 
oar women and cfiihlren ; and desire fMt jtho halchet-may 
be boriod so deep as to be hdard of no more. 

Father« we will not conceal from you that the Qreat-Splrit 

and not man has fireserved Complant from the hapdn of his 

own nation. For they ask continually* where 'i^tlie bind 

^hich oar children and their.children are to Jie down upon ^ 

Ton told us, say they, that a line drawn from Pennsjl- 

■ Tanfa to Lake Ontario woiild mark it forever on* the eaatt 

and a line running from Beaver Creek to Feonsylvania 

would mark it on the west But we see that it is not so. 

Fbr first one and then another comes and takes Jt away by 

. order of that people who you told uh promised to secure it to 

as forever. Complant is silent, for he has nothing to answer. 

' When the sun jgoes down, Complant opens his heart be- 

. ibre the Great Spirit; and earlier than th«j san appears agaid 

npon the hilts, he ;^ives thanks for his protection" durieig the 

night; for he feels tliat among men, becotiie desperate by 

the injuries they sustain, it is God only that c^n praserve 

him* Complant Joves peace, all he had in^store he has 

S'ven to those who have been robbed by your people, lest 
ley shouhl plunder the innocent to repay thetnseives. . 
The whole season, which others have employed in provide 
^ - iog for their^families, Cornplaht hasspeurtin endeavours to 
preserye peace ; and at this moment his wife and children 
are lying on tiie i^cound, and in want of food. His heart is 
' in Mm for them ; but he' perceives that the Great Spirit, 
win try his firmness in doing what is right. 
>*^^ Father ! innocent men of pur nation are killed one after 
- V*^ another^ though of our best families ; but none of your peo* 
ple^ who have committed these murders have been panishedr 
vVe recollect that you did proinifse to punish loose who 
'"^ ihouldJLill our people; and we ilsk, was it intended that 
your people should kilt the Senecas, and not only remain 
Vinp\inhh\id,b\itbe protected fi^om the neai; of kin ^ 

Fathers ! these" to us are great things. We know that 
you are very istwng.-r^Vfe have heaid that you are- ww; 
but we shall wait to hear your answer to this, that we may 
know that you arajust^^ l)r. BoudinoU 
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«(<o. 89. A striking Example of the Power 

of Custom. 

,In judj^ng of right and wrong there is perhaps nothing 
by which the minds of men are so frequently misled as by 
-me power of custom. 

Few persons are aware how much the opinions and con- 
duct of men in general are governed bj this influence ; and 
probably no man is free from it, or aware how far his own 
opinion^ and conduct are thus governed. 

This subject was suggested by reading the Letters of the 
late Rev. and pious Jonn Newton^ in which he gives an ac- 
count of the remarkable occurrences in his own life. 

When young, he adopted the most dangerous opinions 
and was eminently vicious. While of this character he be- 
came in some measure acquainted witli seafaring business, 
and with that of the slave-trade. 

At length he was suddenly stopped in his career of vice, 
made to reflect on his past impiety, to renounce his licen- 
tious principles, and to turn his thoughts to the concerns 
of his soul and re'igiou. 

After he became, as he believed, and as was probably the 
fact, a true penitent, hs readily. engaged in the slave-trade, 
first as a mate, and then as a master "of a vessel. This 
horrible traffic he pursued for several years, buying cargoes 
oniuman beings, in Africa, transporting them to the West- 
Indies, and selling them for slaves. Yet in writing his life 
he fould say : — 

,*• During die time I was engaged in the slave-trade, I 
never had tlie leaM scruple as to its lawfulness, i was upon 
the whole satisfied with it, as the appointment Providence 
had marked out for me ; yet it was in many respects far 
from being eligible. 

** It is indeed accounted a genteel employment^ and is uf^u- 
ally very profitable, though to me it (lit i not prove so, the Lord 
seeing that a large increase of wealth would not begiKid 
for me. 

** However, I considered myself as a sort of gaoler or 
turnkey ; and 1 was sometimes shocked witi) an employ- 
ment that was perpetually conversant with chains, bolts, 
and almckles?^ 

fiut how was it possible for a good man to follow this 
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IwiMiiiis tnilte withmit'* the Intt M 
l&s F*' How coold Mr« Newton daily read the ' gospely 
and be *^ oonyenant with^ the diaplaytoldiTine.mercj* with 
the amiable tlHrit of the I^edeeiner, and hia benignant pfe- 

ata ; and aliil be *^ perpetaallj converaant mli tkmiwh 

How coald he every day look to Heaven for mercy, and . 
aak the kind Father w all to prosper him in his fmrmiiti^ 
while hia Tety bttiineaa was an iMMiv^Mirtfib fti fan^ 

* £bw coald he read the command ^ All thinga wiiaiaoevier 
]fe wonld ihat men ahoold do ttntojoa, do ye eveniilie aame I 
unto them," and still make os^ of bis** chains, boUs^ and . 
ahacklea ?'' 

These questions inyoWe difficulties which are not easiljr * 
obviated,' and inconsistencies which no man can reconcile. 
To adijiiit that Mr. Newton was really a good man, while 
there was daily such incongruity in his condact, requires 
an extent of candor and charity which many may be dis* 
pos^ to censure ; and perhaps none more readily than 
those, who need similar eandor on account of simiiar in* 
consistencies, of which they are hot aware. 

The ^und on Which I feel authorized to extend such 
candor, is this : good men are imperfect ; they know not 
every thing; they have not examined every subject, and 
they are in a great measure under the dominion of generally 
approved opinions and customs. 

Air. Newton had not, it may be presumed, examined the 
snbject when he engaged in the busiuesSf but ptoceeded on ' 
the eronnd of its beins an approved employment, and one 
which was authorized by the government under which he 
1 lived. 

Does it require greater liberality of sentiment to admit 
that Mr. Newton was a sood man, while *' conversant with 
chains, bolts, and sluicktes," thah is requisite to believe, , 
that some good men have been as ''conversant with"' 
Swords, guns, and bayonets, for the ilaiighter ot fellow be- 
ings? 

1 see no greater difficulty in the former case than in the 
latter, excepting what results from these circumstances—^ 
the slave-trade has ceased to be populai*,«-war has not. 

But if it (>e admitted that there nave been good men so 
misled by custom as to follow the unchristian traffic in 
lifves, without any "scruple as to its lawfulness,'^ this 
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should teach us candor and caution, in judgine of the char- 
acters of men, whose education has been widely different 
from our own. 

It should also excite suspicions that we may jd be blind- 
ed bj custom in other particulars ; it should lead us to the 
most careful examination of every opinion and custom' which 
we have adopted by education, and esp&ciallj of those by 
which the rights of one class of men are violated by another. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said of this " enlight- 
ened age,'' men are still liable to be influenced by custom ; 
and probably many things, which are now generally ap- 
proved, wilfbe abhorred by Future generations, and classed 
with the slave-trade. 



ON PRIVATKEUINO* 

^ How Custom steels the human breast 
To deeds which Nature^s thoughts detest ! 
How Custom consecrates to fame 
What Reason else would give to shame ! 
Fair Spring supplies the favoring gale. 
The naval plunderer spreads his sail. 
And ploughing wide the watery way, . 
Explores with anxious eyes his prey. 

" The man he never saw before. 
The man, who him no quarrel bore. 
He meets, and Avarice prompts the fight ; 
And Rage enjoys the dreadful sight 
Of decks with streaming crimson died 
And wretches strugj^ling in the tide. 
Or midst the explosion's horrid glare. 
Dispersed with quivering limbs in air. 

" The merchant now on foreij^n shores 
His capturM wealth in vain deplores ; 
Quits his fair home, O mournful change ! 
For the dark prison's scanty fange ; 
By Plenty's hand so lately fed, 
Depends on casual alms for bread ; 
A nd, with a father's anguish torn. 
Sees his poor offspring left forlorn, 

" And yet— such man's misjudging mind — 
For all this injury to his kind, 
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The pnwperous robber^ native plidni . 
Shad bid him welcome home again ; 
His name the song'of every street 
His acts the theme of all we meet, 
And oft the artist's skill shall place 
To public view his pictured face P 

** If glory thus be eamM— for me 

My object glory ne^er shall be ; 

1^0 first in» Cambria's loneliest dale. 

Be mine to hear the shepherd's tale ! 

No^ first on Scotia's bleakest hill» 

Be mine the stubborn soil to till ! 

Remote from wealth, to dwell alone 

And die, to guilty praise unknown !" John Scott 



JVo. 90« Varieties of Verse. 

1 

Adam was all in tears, and to his euide 
Lamenting tum'd full sad ; — O what are these t 
Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal'death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand fold the sin of him who stew 
His brother ! For of whom such massacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men ? 

a . , 
O thou whose power o'er moving worlds presides ! 

^Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides ! 

On darkling man, in full effulgence shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine ! 

'Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast, 

With silent confidence and holy rest ; 

From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend— 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end. Johnson^ 

3 
A voice from the desert comes awful and shrill ; 
The Lord is advancing, prepare ye his way ! 
The word of Jehovah he comes to fulfil. 
And o'er the dark world pour the splendor of day. 

i 



Bring down the proud mottntain» tho' tow'ring to heayen ^ 
And be the low vall^ exalted on high ; . 
The rough path and crooked be made smooth and eTODf ^ 
For, ZioQ ! jrour Kingi your Redeemer is nigh. 

JDrMmmond*' 
4 
This earihl y globe, tiie creature of a daj. 
Though built bj Qod'S right hand, mast pass away ! 
And long oblivion creep on mortal things. 
The fate of empires and the pride of kings ; 
Eternal tiight shall veil their proudest storj. 
And drop the curtain o'er all mortal glory. 

. Mrs. BarbatUd. 

5 

How bless'd the sacred tie that binds 
In union sweet, according minds ! 
How swift the heavenly cours^ thev run 
Whose hearts, whose foith, whose hopes are one i 
Together both they seek the place 
Where God reveals his glorious ftce : 
How high, how strong, t£eir raptures sweli. 
There's none but kindred souls can tell. 

Mrs. Barhaulf^ 

Great God, the heaveB'a well ordered frame 
Declares the glories of, thy name-^ - 

There thy neh works with wonder shine ; ' 
A thousand starry beauties there, 
A thousand radiant marks appear, ^ 

Of boundless power and skdl divine* Waifs.. 

7 
Judge not the Lord by fedbde sens^. 

But truat him for his jn'ace ; 
Behind a Owning provMkncew 

He hides a smiling face. 
His purposes ^ill ripen fast. 

Unfolding every hour ; 
xhe bud may have a bitter taste 

But sweet will be the flower. Cowper* 

Far from these scenes of night* 
Unbounded glories rise, • 

And realms ofinfinite delighti 
Unknown to mortal eyes : 
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There flckneflis never coine« ;' • 
There ^ief no more com pUinB; 
Health tnumphain unoiortal Uoem, 
And purest pleasure reigns. 

9 
f e tribes of Adam join ! .* • 
With heaTen> aqud earthy and seaa^ ' 
And offer notes dmne 
To jour Creator^s praise. 

Wide -as he reigns 

Bis name be sung. 

By every tongue 

In endless strains. 

10 

Ye palaces, sceptres, and crowns. 
Your pride' with disdain 1 sm-vey ; ' 
^ Your pomps are but shadows and sounds. 
And pass in a moment away : 
The crown that my Saviour bestows. 
Yon permanent sun shall outshine ; 
My joy everlastingly flows— 
My God, my Redeemer, is mine. 

How pleasant 'tis to see,_ 

Kindred and friends agipee,— ^ 
Each in his proper station neve ; 

And each fulfil his part. 

With sympathizinx heart. 
In all the cares of life and love. 

No war ior battles sound 
Was heard the world around— 
No hostile chiefs to^fiirious combat ran ; 
; But peaceful was the night 
In wnich the prince of light. 
His reign of peace upon the earth began. . JUilUnu 

13 
My soul praise the Lord, 
~~ Speak ^od of his name ! 
His mercies record, 
Hia bounties proclaim; 
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rarieties of Verse. 1«3 

To God their Creator, 

Let all creatures raise 
The song of thanksgiving, 

Tlic chorus of praise. Park* 

14 
Vain man ! 'tis Heaven's prerogative. 
To take what first it deigned to give. 

Thy tributary breath : 
In awful expectation placed. 
Await thy cfoom, nor impious haste. 
To pluck from Clod's right hand, his instruments of death. 

Warton on Suicide. 
16 
Bid Truth arise confest. 
In all her pure unborrowed graces drest, 
Darting full radiance o^er tnj ravish'd soul ! 
Let each idea there 
Her lov'd resemblance wear 
Enlarg'd, sublime, and rapt beyond the pole. 

Rev. Urn Moore. 

16 

Let the wide world his praises sing. 
From whom its various blessings spring : 
liet echoing anthems make his praises known, 
On earth his footstool, as in heaven his throne. 

Roscommoru 
17 
Sweet Peace, divinely mild ! 
Fair Innocence's child ! 
With looks of rapture such as seraphs wear 
Come, graceful in thj hand. 
Waving thy olive wand, 
And speaking melody, that charms Despair ! 
Come, and my busy passions' strife control 
Breathe thy soft airs, and smooth mj ruffled soul ! 

Rev. H. Moore. 

18 

Without a sigh 
He bids the world adieu : 

Without one pang 
His fleeting spirit flew. Porter^s JoumdL 

19 

The numerous charms of spring are fruits of heavenly love, 
Their language is to men— Praise ye tiie Lord atn^v^. 

17 
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Then let our hearts unlte^ his goodness to proclaim. 

And Alleluia sing, to our Jehovah's naine« Repositorij. 

20 
Vet while in sweet accordant measures move. 

The planetary choirs above ; 

"While all to our great centre draw 

Of Love, their universal law; 

Shall violence that scorns a bound 

h.till waste this mourning world around? 
Shall rebel vice make void the grand design, 
And wild disorder break the plan divine ? 

Rnv, H, Jiloore, 

JW 91. Dangerous luiluence of Party 

Passions. 

SiNXR the people of the United States became an inde- 
pendent nation, there has pn)bably never been a period in 
which the influence of party passions was less predominant 
than at the present time. 

In regard both to politics and religion, a more kind, dis- 
passionate, and conciliatory spiiit now prevails than in 
many of the former years. 

Ardent spirits ant! the spirit of party arc similar in their 
effects when taken to excess. Mach ot them deprives men 
of their reason, and exposes them to manifold evils, incon- 
sistencies, and calamities. 

If any one desires to sec a full length portrait of party 
spirit, with its ^nuine fruits,. he may find it in the history 
of the French Revolution— in the conduct of the several 
parties which successively rose to power and filled France 
with ai)palling scenes of carnage and horror. 

Kach party made high professions of patriotism, of re- 
gard to public welfare, and of love of liberty and equal itj^ — 
while each regarded the other nut only a^ a rival, but an 
enemy, which must be sacrificed on the altar of public good. 

Similar portraits may be found in the history of England, 
in the sanguinary contests between the faniilies of York 
and Lancaster, and also in the reign of Charles 1. 

Seldom have the residents of a mad house evinced a 
mort perfect privation </f reason and sound judgment, than 
did tlwusainh of the pe^iple of tilu^land and Fi;ance in the 
times of their insurrections aud c\\"\\ wax^. 
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It may be said, that parties have loii^ existed in the 
United States ; and tliat party spirit has often raged among 
us, but without producing such direful consequences. 

All this may be true, but it will not follow that party 
spirit among us has been of a different nature from that 
which produced such terrific effects in France and Eng- 
land. A diftbreuce of circumstances may occasion diffe- 
rent results. 

The population of our country has not been so great as 
the population of France or England ; and the lower class- 
es of people among us have been generally better informed 
than, in either of those countries. 

We have indeed reason to be thankful that our country 
has hitherto been spared from such awful and revolting 
scenes as those witnessed among our French and English 
brethren. Our history however is not unstained by records 
©f bloodshed, which resulted from party passions. 

It must\therefore be desirable, if possible, to prevent the 
recurrence of such evils, and to prolong the present season 
of tranquillity and friendly feelin*j. 

Party spirit, whetlier in politics or religion, generally 
ongi nates with a few men. A small number of ambitious 
or envious men, of popular talents, can fill almost any 
country with confusion, mischief, and dismay, under the 
pretext of patriotism. 

Bewildei-ing tlic mind as to right and wron^, in the 
manner of pursuing an object, and m estimating cliaracters 
and motives, is the more common and immediate effect 
of the dreadful disease. 

Party spirit is the spirit of war; it tramples under foot, 
as of no authority or use, the sacred requirements and 

f>rohibitions of the Gospel. 1 he laws of truth and equity, 
ove and peace, are set aside as inapplicable to persons un- 
der the dominion of party passions. 

Let any one review the course of events in any country 
during the rage of these passions, and then inquire whether 
the partisans gave the least evidence of due regard to the 
command — "All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ?" 

If not, we may rationally infer, that party spirit is anti- 
christian and subversive ot moral principle. As in public 
war, so in party contests, much is done by deception antl 
falsehood, calumny and reviling ; yet ead\ ^^xt^ ^sx^^'ijs^- 
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demn these means when employed by the other, and they 
deft-rve to be condemned by all men. 

In the contests of parties in this land, thousands have 
been made to war against each other who really aimed at 
the same end —the good of their country ; and thousands 
more have been enlisted who were ignorant of the grounds 
of controversy and of the real objects of their leaders. 

When party spirit is once excited in society, it is kept 
alive and increased by mutual accusation, recrimination, 
and indiscriminate censure. 

By such means the minds of the multitude are misled ; 
the best characters are often considered as the worst, and 
the worst as the best ; and the feelings, even of good peo- 
ple, of the diflferenf parties, become embittered one towards 
another. 

in consequence of the various means of irritation and 
excitement, the passions of parties are often raised to sucli 
a pitch, that, like some kinds of chemical powder, tliey are 
ready to explode witli a trifling agitation. 

A nation is a great family ; and a family of fifteen or 
twenty persons is a nation in miniature. Would party spir- 
it be useful in such a family? or would it be desirable to 
divide the family into parties, that they might mutually 
watch each other and correct each other's errors ? 

What would be the eifect of their mutual jealousies, ac'^ 
cusations, and reviling^? Every man of common sense 
can see, that party spirit would be a bad thin** in a family 
of such a small number of ijersons. How then can it be 
otherwise than a pernicious thin^ in a nation ? 

Rut what can be done to eradicate this evil or to prevent 
its prevalence and mischievou* effects ? Among the many 
means which may be used for such a purpose, the following 
are perhaps worthy of some attention : 

First. Let all teachers, whether ministers of the Gospel, 
officers of colleges, or instructers of schools, unite their in- 
fluence to bring party spirit into disrepute — by showing its 
pernicious tendency and effects, and by faithfully inculcat- 
ing obedience to the benevolent precepts of the Messiah. 

Second. Let the public Newspapers of our country be 

devoted to truth and peace ; let every thinp; of the nature 

of calumny or reviling be excluded ; and let these papers 

be truly vehicles of good will to man, without distinction 

of nation or fKirty. 

'I bird. Let our rulers re<;avv\ W\ws^\N'i'i t^^ ^\aV.v:\^ iwx^ 
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^aixKans-^as having been appointed to office, not to make 
them rich or great, but that tney may be ministers of Gocl, 
ior good to the family, in protecting its interests and ad- 
vancing its happiness. 

And let it be the care of all in subordinate situations so 
to treat those in office, as shall be best adapted to encour- 
age and induce them to disciiai^ their duties in a faithful, 
impartial manner, without regard to party names or in- 
terests. 



ON GOVEUKING THE PASSIONS. 

** He that is slow to anger is better than tlie mighty ; and 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city,^^ 

SoLOMOI(* 

'' The man who rules with absolute control 
The angry passions, which deform the soul, 
A more important victory can boast 
Than he w hose might has overcome a host. 

The soul is sicken'd and the heart is pain'd 

To trace the course of anger unrestrained, * 

Blasting the pleasures of domestic life 

\Vith bitter brawlii, and scenes of savitge strife. 

The wretched wight, who yields to auger's power. 

Has no security a sinjjle hour; 

His life may e'en be forfeited for guilt 

Of guiltless Wood, in furious transport spilt. 

Behold how bright the warrior's wreath appears, 
Planted in carnage, fertilized with tears ! 
And trace liis truphl.es of heroic ire 
Through seas of bluod, and pyramids of fire! 

Behold the conqueror, who won the world. 
By ruthless rage from glory's zenitii huri'd 
Tost like a feather on tlie mountain wave. 
Lord of the globe, but passion's puUry slave i* 

Then he who rules with absolute control 
The angry passions, which <leform the soul, 
A more important victory can boast 
Than if his might had overcome a host." 

Vennont InteUigetfci^. 

* Alexander the Great, io a fit of anger, slew hU f<cMJl«.« Vn^iCckm 
Cl^tus, for which flagitioos act he w^ aVcMcV. VvV\^ w^vXw ywmaiA:^ 
that he aitewpted io starve himself. 

17* 
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JW>. 92. Volcanoes in the Island of Java. 

There are in Java 38 large mountains which ame in 
the general attribute of Volcanoes— -havini^ a broad base, 
which gradually vei^s towards the summit, in the form of 
ft cone. 

Papandajang was formerly one of the largest volcanoes 
in that island ; but in August, 1 772, the greatest part of it 
was swallowed up by a dreadful coavulsion of the earth. 

It was estimated that an extent of ground belonging to 
the mountain itself, and to its immediate environs, fifteen 
miles in length, and six in breadth, was by this commotion 
swallowed up in the bowels of the earth. 

1 ankuban-Prahu is ujt only one of the lai-gcst mountains 
in the island, but a most interesting Volcano. Its crater is 
large, and has in general the shape of a funnel. The bot- 
tom of the crater has a diameter of nine hundred feet. 

Near the centre it contains an irregular oval lake or col- 
lection of water, the greatest diameter of which is nearly 
300 feet. The water being white, it exhibits the appear- 
ance' of a lake of milk, boiling with a perpetual dischar«^e 
of large bubbles, occasioned by the development of fixed air. 

Towards its eastern es trend ty are the remaining outlets 
of the sabterranenus fires — from which an uninterrupted 
discharge of sulphurous vapors takes place, 'i hese vapors 
rush out with incredible force, with violent subterraneous 
noises, resembling the boiling of an immense chauldron in 
the bowels of the mountain. 

The explosions of mud are a great curiosity. This vol- 
canic phenomenon is in the centre of a limestone district, 
and is first discovered, on approaching it from a distance, 
by a large volume of smoke, which rises and disappears at 
intervals of a few seconds. 

On the nearer approach, a large hemispherical mass is 
observed, consisting of btack earth mixed with water, about 
16 feet in diameter, rising up to the height o'f 20 or SO feet 
in a perfectly regular manner. 

i'his fnass suddenly exploiles with a dull noise, and 

scatters in every direction a volume of black mud. After 

an interval of a few seconds, the hemispherical body of 

earth or mud again rises and explodes. 

in the same manner this volcanic ebullition goes on with- 

out interruption y throwing \ip a ^VobwVw hi^dy of mud, and 

oersiDg it with violence t\\r\)\i^\\ \3afe ix'a^wvw^^ivsc. 
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This volcanic phenomenon is situated near the centre 
of the large plain which interrupts the series of the more 
considerable volcanoes 

Tomboro is a mountain in the islantl of Sumbawa, one 
of the Javanese cluster An eruption of this mountain in 
April, 1815, was felt over the whole of t)ie Molucca islands, 
oyer Java, and a considerable portion of Celebes, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, to a circumference of a thousand statute miles 
from its centre- 

On Java, a distance of 300 miles, it seemed to be awfully 
present. Tho skj was overcast at noon-daj with a cloud 
of ashes; the sun was inveloped in an atmosphere, the 
palpable density of which it was unable to penetrate. 

Sliuwers of ashns covered the houses, the streets, and 
the fields, to the depth of several inches; and amidst this 
darkness, explosions were heard at intervals, like the re- 
port of artillery, or the noise of distant thunder. 

Every one conceived that the effects experienced might 
be Caused by eruptions of some of the volcanoes on the 
island ; but uo one could have conjectured tliatthe shower 
of ashes, which darkened the air and covered the ground of 
the eastern district of Java, could have proceeded from a 
Tuuuntaiu in Sumbuwa, at the distance of three hundred 
miles. 

'i'he first explosions were heard at Java the 5th of April. 
On the evening of the 10th* the eruptions were loud and 
more frequent. On the following day, the explosions were 
so tremendous as to shake the iiouses perceptibly in the 
more eastern districts. 

in the island of ^umbawa itself, there was a great loss 
of lives, and the surviving inhabitants were reduced to 
extreme miserv. The wnole mountafn apjjeared like a 
body of liquid fire, extending itself in every direction. 

btones and ashes were precipitated ; and a whirlwind 
ensued, which blew down the greater part of the houses in 
an adjoining village, it tore up by the roots the largest 
trees and carried them into ttie air, together with men, 
horbej, cattle, and whatever came within its influence. 
It is calculated that l^UOO individuals perished. 

Clarke. 
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^^o 93. Natural and Mirtial Volcanoes 

compared. 

In preceding Numbers some account has been given of 
the desolations made bj natural volcanoes. -Such descrip- 
tions «*xcite a degree of astqniskment, sympathy, and horror. 

But there is another species of volcano, far more destruc- 
tive to mankind than those which have been described ; 
many of which have existed in Europe, and in other quar- 
ters of the |2;lobf'. 

An ambitious, blood-thirsty war-mak^r is a martial vol- 
cano, whose eniptions have been more horrible than any 
which have been recorded of Etna, Cotopaxi, or any other 
natural volcano of the earth. 

One 'lamcrlane or Ghengis Khan — one Alexander or 
Cesar— one Kdward III or Charles V — one Frederic of 
Prussia or Philip of Spain — one l.ouis XIV or Napoleon 
of France, has probably caused more misery and desolation, 
than all tlie voicanoes of Europe, or of any other quarter of 
the world. 

An earthquake, which should pwallow up all Europe, 
would produ<e less misery, and less destruction of human 
life, tiian has been caused by the martial volcanoes of that 
part of the globe. 

Yet such has been the infatuation of our race, that no 
other men have been so much praised as these military 
destroyers The murderers oi millions have long been 
held in admiration, if not adored, by a deluded world. 

Who is not astonished, when he hears that Etna or Coto- 
paxi has sent forth rivers of burninj^ lava to the extent of 
20 or 50 miles, spreading ruin and horror throughout its 
course ! 

But what is all this when compared with the extent to 
which tr.e flaming lava has spread, which has issued from 
the cratrr of a wanton volcanic Prince ! 

The ei-upiioiis of one ir.a! tial volcano have desolated 
whole provinces, and spread the flames o! destruction for 
liuivdreds, and even thousands of miles in various direc- 
tions. 

lij one eruption of Tomboro the ashes of the explosion 

extend d to Java, a distance of 300 miles, and filled the 

iohubitdhts with coDbterua.X\oii uu^ \\\&\i\^^ \ \x^t. the expl'6- 
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S10D8 of a martial volcano have caused the death and ruia 
of Eouititudes of men, more than 3000 mile8 from the crater. 

" Vblcanoes bellow ere they disembogae !'* 

Their eruptions too are preceded by terrific, menacing^ 
smoke, which indicates an explosion, it is thus with vol- 
canic Frinces. 

For a considerable time previous to a violent eruption, 
such Frinces cause to be heard in all the adjacent coun- 
tries loud bellowings of contplaints, and cries of insult and 
danger. 

!Next is seen a smoking manifesto— " breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter''— the heat of wiiich clearlj in- 
dicates an infernal origin. 

This is soon followed by the explosion of volcanic, 
igpited substances, and boding lava, which overspreads 
\vhole countries with misery, death, and horror, lamenta- 
tion and wo. 

Thus one martial volcano, not more than six feet high, 
has done more mischief in one years than Ktna has done in 
ten centuries, with a height of two miles, and a '* crater sel- 
dom less than a mile in circuit." 

The name volcano was probably derived from Vulcan, 
the fabulous <'go<l of subterranean fire.*' It may then 
with justice be applied to the military destroyer/ whose 
" tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity, that settetli on fire 
the course of nature, and is set on fire of hell." 



JVo. 94. The Wild Girl. 

In 1731, as a nobleman was shooting, at Songi, near 
Chalons, in Champagne, he saw at a distance in the water, 
something which he took for a couple of birds, and at 
which he fired. 

The supposed birds avoided the shot by diving, and ris- 
ing at another place, made to the shore, when it appeared 
that they were two children, nine or ten years of age. 

One of these children returned to the river and was nev- 
er afterwards seen ; the other went to the village of Songi. 
The intiabitants were frightened at her singular appearance. 

They set a great dog at her ; but she waited his attack 
without stirring from her place, and as soon as he was 
within reach,, gave him such a bloNV \v\l\\.Vi^t Ov>3Xi^^a»\^sjAu 
him (lead on the spot. 
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Unable to '*gain admission into any house, she returned 
into the fields, climbed up a tree, and there took her repose. 

'I he Viscount d'Epiuoy offered a reward to any one who 
would catch this wild girl. At length she was allured to 
come down ny a woman who walked under the ti'ee with 
a child in her arms, and oflTered iier ilsh and roots. 

When she had descended, some persons lying in wait 
seized her and conveyed her to the Viscount's seat. At 
first she was taken into the kitchen, where she fell upon 
some wild fowl, and ate them up before the cook missed 
them. 

The Viscount delivered her to the care of a shepherd, 
recommending to him to be extremely attentive to her, 
under a promise of paying him well for his trouble. 

It cost a great deal of trouble to render her a little tame. 
Once she eloped in a severe frost, during a heavy fall of 
snow, and after a long search was found sitting on a tree 
in the open fields. 

Nothing was more astonishing than the swiftness and 
aj;ility with which she ran. She did not take long steps 
like other people, but her run Avas rather a flying trip, 
which was Ukore like gliding than walking. 

Several years after she had been caught slie was capable 

of outstripping wild animals, which she proved to the queen 

.of Poland m^ 1737: being taken out on a hunting party, 

she ran after rabbits and hares that were started, caugfit 

them presently, and brought them to the queen. 

In her savage state she had no language, but a sort of 
wi!d scream, which sounded frightfully when she was in 
anger, and particularly when a stranger attempted to take 
hold of her. 

Lon? afterwards her speech had something wild, abrupt, 
and childish ; but when she was a little civilized, she ap- 
peared to be a quick, lively girl. 

There was nothing, from which she was more difficult to 
be weaned, than eating flesh and vegetables raw. Her 
stomach could not bear dressed victuals. 

Once the Viscount had a great deal of company, and she 
sat at table with them. >ione of the high seasoned dishes 
being to her taste, she started up, vanished like lightning, 
filled her apron with live frogs from the nearest pool, has- 
tcned back, and bestowed them among the guests with a 
liberal hand, joyfully exc\a\TOAV\^— ^' \\^v^,\\^\:^,\;^kft some !" 
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In the year 1732, this remarkable maiden was baptized 
by the name of Maria le Blanc. On account of the change 
in her mode of life she was often ill, and, after the death 
of her patron« spent the remainder of her days in a convent. 

How this child came iuto that wild state, and in what 
country she was bonv could never be known with certainty. 
It was conjectured that she was an Esquimaux, brou^lit to 
Europe in some ship. 

For when she had learned to talk, she said that she had 
twice crossed the sea — gave a description of boats resem- 
bling the Esquimau.^; and when she was shown a series of 
delineations of people of different countries, she seemed 
agreeably surprised on coming to that in which the Esqui- 
maux were represented. Flensing Preceptor. 



JV*o. 95. Amiable Traits in the Character 

of tiiC Indians. 

Theue is no nation in the world who pay greater respect 
to old age than the Amorican mdians. From their infancy 
they are taught to be kind and attentive to aged pei*sons and 
never to let them suffer for want of necessaries or comforts. 

The parents spare no pains to impre ^s upon the minds of 
their children the conviction that they would draw down 
upon themselves the anger of the Great Spirit, were they to 
neglect those whom, in his goodness, he had permitted to 
attain an advanced ugo. 

It is indeed a moving spectacle to see the tender and 
delicate attentions which, on every occasion, they lavish 
upon aged and decrepid persons. 

NVlien going out a hunting, they will put them on a horse 
or in a canoe, and take them into the woods to their hunt- 
ing ground, in order to revive tiieir spirits, by makmg them 
enjoy the sight of a sport in which they can no longer par- 
ticipate. 

At home, the old are as well treated and taken care of as 
if they were favorite children. They are cherished and even 
caressed; indulged in health and nursed in sickness; and 
all their wishes and wants are anticipated 

riieir company is sought by the y(mng, to whom their 
conversation is consldoreil an honor. Their advice is ask- 
ed on all occasions, their words are listened to «a ^t«kS^\s:ii« 
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"Shji even the second childhou<r often attendant on es- 
treine uM age, is never with the Indians a subject of ridicule 
orlaui:htor. Rpspect, gratitude, and love are too predomi- 
nant in t! eir minds to permit anv degradin]^ idea to mix 
with these truly honorable and generous feelings. 

Insanity is nol common among the Indians ; yet I have 
known several who were afflicted with mental derangement. 

Men inr this situation arc always considered as objects 
of pity. 

Every one, young and old, feels compassion for their mis- 
fortune ; to laugh or scoff at them would be considered as 
a crime, niurh more so to insult or niulest them. 

The nation or color of the unfortunate object makes no 
difference ; the charity of the Indian extends to ail, and no 
discrimination is maile in surh a lamentable case. 

Suicide is not considered by the '^ndians either as an act 
of heroism or of cowardice, nor is it with them a subject of 
praise or blame. They view this desperate act as the con- 
sequence of mental deiangcnifnt, and the person who des- 
troys himself is to them an object of pity. 

The first step that parents take towards the education of 
their children, is to prepare them for future happiness, by 
impressing upon their tender minds, that they are indebted 
for their existence to a great, good, and benevolent Spirit, 
who not only has given them life, but has ordained them for 
certain great purposes. 

The parents next proceed to make them sensible of llie 
distinction between good and evil that good acts are pleas- 
ing to the good Spirit ; all that is bad proceeds from the 
bad Spirit, who has given them nothing. 

Instruction is given in the gentlest and most persuasive 
manner ; nor is the parent's authority ever supported by 
harsh, compulsive means ; no whips, no punishment|^o 
threats are ever used to enforce conmiands or comjp^ ' 
dience. ^ 

A father needs only say in the presence ^ 
^' I want such a thing done ; I want one 
'"TO upon such an errand, let me see ' 

\i wiil do it." ^ 

^\ 'his word good operates, a. \.% 

beinic c^ vie ^ith each other to c. , %%% 

filled her w In this manner of briufe.n.^<>. "^^.^ 

ru f ?^^ e seconded by the whole community. % o ^ } 
bbevalhsin: •' ^ \ 
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[f a child is sent from his father's dwelling to carry a 
dish of victuals to an aged person, all in the house will join 
in calling him a g:ood child, tf a child is seen leadiui^ aa 
old person, the villagers call on^one another to look on 
and see what hgood child that must be. When a child has 
committed a bad act, the parent will say, ** ! how greiv- 
ed r am that mj child has done this bi^d act. ■ I hope he 
will never do so again.'' This is generally effectoal* 
particular! J if said in the presence of others. 

Heckewelder* 
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This celebrated philanthropist, who devoted his life to 
the benevolent object of meliorating the condition of those 
tvho were confined in prisons, was bom in the year ir26. 

That our young reaclers may have some correct views of 
this eminent man, and that they may learn to admire the 
benefactors of mankind, i shall give them an extract from 
Mr. Burke's eulogy:— 

*' I cannot,'' says Mr. Burke, *' name this gentleman with* 
out remarking, that his labors and writings have done much 
to open the eyes and hearts of mankind. 

** He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art ; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts: — but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow and 
pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depres- 
L. sion, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten^ to attend to 

Sthe neglected; to visit the forsaken, and compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries 
[' '^ His plan is original ; it is as full of genius as it is of hu- 
^nity It was a voyage of discovery ; a circumnavigation 
'charity. Already the benefit of his labor is felt more or 
^ in every country ; I hope he will anticipate his final 
^rd, by seeing all its effects fully realized in his own." 
M r. Howard often said that " he had no wish for life but 
<La it gave him the means of relieving his fellow creatures." 
M^hen he was about to leave England for the la&ttiv^^ ^ 

18 
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friend expressed his concern at parting with him. from am 
appreiiension that thej should never meet again. 
. He cheerfully replied, *' We shall soon meet in heayen^" 
and as he rather expecte j to die of the plague in Egypt, he 
added. ''The way to heaven from Grand Cairo is as near as 
from London.'- He however did not die in Egypt, bat at 
Cherson in Russia. The foilowine lines were written, on 
the occasion of his death by Dr. Aiken. 

Howard, thy task is done ! thy Master calls. 

And summons thee from Cherson's distant walls. 

"Come, well -approved ! my faithful servant, come! 

]No more a wanderer, seek thy destined home. 

Long have 1 raarkM thee with o'er-ruling eye 

And sent admiring an^rels from on high. 

To walk the paths of danger by thy side. 

From death to shield thee, arid through snares to guide. 

Wy minister of ^ood, Tve sped thy way. 

And shot through dungeon glooms a leading ray. 

To cheer, by thee, with kind, unhop'd relief, 

My creatures lost and whelm'd in guilt and grief. 

I've led thee, ardent, on through wondering climes 

To combat human woes and human crimes 

But 'tis enough ! thy great commission's o'er, 

I prove thy faith, thy love, thy zeal, no more ; 

Nor droop that far from country, kindred, friends. 

Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends. 

"What boots it where the high reward is given, ' 

Or whence the soul triumphant springs to heav'n !*' 



JV\i. 97. Effects of Christianity on an Indian 

Chief. 

In the year 1742, a veteran warrior of the Leuape nation 
and Monsey tribe, renowned among his own people for his 
braveryand prowess, and equally dreaded by their enemies, 
joined the Christian Indians who then resided at this place— 
"Bethlehem. This man, who was then at an advanced age, 
had a most striking appearance, and could not be viewed 
without astonishment. 

Besides that his body was full of scars, where he had 
■^ n struck and pierced by the arrows of the enemy, there 
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was not a spot to be seen, on that part of it which was ex« 
posed to view, but what was tattooed over with some draw- 
ing relative to his achievements, so that the whole togeth- 
er struck the beholder with amazement and terror. 

On his whole face, neck, shoulders, arms, thighs, and legs, 
as well as on his breast and back, were represented scenes 
of the various actions and engagements, he had been in ; in 
short, the whole of his history was there deposited, which 
was well known to those of his nation, and was such that all 
who heard it thought it could never be surpassed by man. 

Far from murdering tliose who were defenceless or un- 
armed, his generosity, as well as his courage and skill in 
the art of war, was acknowledged by all. When, after bis 
conversion, he was questionefl about his warlike feats, he 
frankly and modestly answered ; — 

" That being now taken captive by Jesus Christ, it did 
not become him to relate the deeds he had done while iii 
the service of the evil spirit ; but that he was willing to 
give an account of the manner in which he had been con- 
queredy 

At his baptism, on the 23d of December, 1742, be re- 
ceived the name of Michael, which he preserved until his 
death, which happened on the 24th of July 1756 He led 
the life of a true Christian, and was always ready and 
willins to relate the history of his conversion, which 1 heard 
myself fro.u his own mouth. His age, when he died, waa 
supposed to be about eighty years. Heckeivelder, 



AN Indian's address to Americans. 

i DWELL with the tempest, and rock'd by the storm. 
No pillow of luxury come I to crave, ^ 

Sole lord c»f the brute, in whose furs I am warm- 
Yet pity tlie Red Mao, ye sons of the wave. 

Ere the wide spreading ocean, now rolling so blue. 
Your ancestors bore from afar to our shore. 

These forests compris'd all of pleasure we knew, 
Then pity the Red Man, thus happy no more ! 

Enamour'd of freedom, where cities arise. 

No bonds of confinement these limbs should annoy } 

Yet there lies in your hands a superlative prize* 
Oh ! pity the Ked Man, and bid liim enjoy. 
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Yon have laws which the beautjr of order afford^ 

Which the savage ferocious compel to be tame ; • 
Yon 8peak,-<-and the passions are still at the word ! 
• Then pity the Red Man,— and teach him the same. 

What is that which excites th' ineffable sigh. 

When the wretched their burdens of sorrow reveal. 

And expresses communion of joy by the eye ? 
Declare to the Red Man, that ne too may feel. 

You drink at the fountain of mental delights. 
Where streams intellectual deliciously roll ; 

And while the rich banquet so sweetly invites. 
Ah ! pity the Red Man,— he too has a soul ! 

The comforts which civiliz'd manners impart. 
And the arts and the b'ciences blossom to give. 

Shine full on your breasts, and ennoble the heart ; 
Ihen pity the Red Man, and teach him to live. 

But chief,— the blest name, to Christians so dear! 

Your passport to mansions of Glory on high, 
Thtt JV*a»«e. which supports you in death without fear ! 

Make known to the Red Man, and teach him to die. 

Evan. Jdag. 



•]V*(?. 98. Mistakes of Men of humane 

Feelings. 

It will to some appear singular, that the iSlave Trade 
should have ori<i;inated in an act of humanity ; yet such 
was the fact, and it exhibits an instance of one of the best 
and most humane of men being guilty of cruelty, when his 
mind was under the influence of prejudice. 

Barthelenii dc las Casas, the Bishop of Chiappa, in Peru, 
witnessing the dreadful cruelty of the Spaniards to the ili- 
•dians, exerted all his eloquence to prevent it. 

He returned to Spain, and pleading the cause of the 
Indians before the Emperor Charles V, m person, suggest- 
ed that their place as laborers might be supplied by negroes 
from Africa, who were then considered as beings under the 
profcription of their Maker, and fit only for beasts of bar- 
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be Emperor, overcome by his forcible representations, 
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made seyeral regulations ia favor of the Indians ; bnt it 
was not until the slavery of the African Nesroes was sub- 
stituted, that the American Indians were freed from the 
cruelty of the Spaniards. 

Persons who relBect on the deeds of horror with the re* 
collection of which the name of the guillotine must ever 
be associated, may be apt to regard as a monster the maa 
who invented it. 

It is a curious fact, however, that it was tbe device of 
one of the most gentle and humane of men; and that its 
introduction was solely prompted by a desire of diminish- 
ing the severity of capital punishment. 

M. Guiilotin- whose name was transferred to his inven- 
tion, was a physician at Paris ; and being appointed a 
member of the National Assembly, attracted attention 
chiefly by a great mildness of disposition. 

On the first of Dec. i789, he made a speech on the pe- 
nal code, remai'kable for its philanthropic views ; and con- 
cluded by a proposal fur substituting, as less cruel than the 
kaiter, the machine which has given to bis name an odious 
immortality. 

Nobody, we have been assured, deplored more bitterly 
than M. Guiilotin, the fatal use which was speedily made 
of his invention- 

When he perceived the course which the revolution was 
taking, he withdrew from all share in its direction, to the 
practice of his profession, in which he became distinguish- 
ed as much by his humanity as his skill. 

Fercy dnecdote$. 



JVo. 99, Bemarkable Works of Art. 

The Coliseum ai Rome is upwards of 1,600 feet in cir- 
cumference, and of such an elevation that *^ the human eye 
scarcely measures its height." 

Its extent, as well as its elevation, may be estimated by 
the number of spectators it contained, amounting, accortf* 
ing to some accounts, to 80,000, and others to 1(K),000* 

Thirty thousand captive Jews are said to have been en^r 
ployed m its construction, by Vespasian, it was not fiu-' 
ished, however, till the reign of Titus. 

The Moman Amphitheatre at J^TUmes is of an oval figiure» 

18« 



210 Remarkable IForks of Art* 

l,OdO feet in circumference, sufficiently capacious to con- 
tain 20,000 spectators. It was buiit in the reign of Anto- 
nins Pius. 

8t. Peter^6 Church at Rome is the largest and most beau- 
tiful Church in the world. It is 720 feet long,. 5 10 broad, 
and 500 high. The height of the hwly of the church, from 
the ^ound to the upper part of the ceiling, is 432 feet. 

'Sixteen persons uia^ place themselves in the globular 
top over the dome, which is annually lighted on the 29th 
of June, by •4000 lamps and 2600 fire-pots, presenting a 
most delightful spectacle. 

8t. Paul's Cathedral at London — The length of the 
Church, including the portico, is 510 feet ; the breadth 28:2 ; 
the height to the top of the cross 404 ; and the entire cir- 
cumference of the building 2292 feet The Whispering 
Gallery is a very great curiosity. It is HO yards in cir- 
cumference. A stone seat runs round the gallery along 
the foot of the wall. 

On the side opposite the door by which the visiter enters, 
several yards or the seat are covered with matting, on 
which the visiter being seated, the man who shows the gal- 
lery whispers, with the mouth close to the wall, at the dis- 
tance of 140 feet from the visiter, who hears his words in a 
loud voice, seemingly at his ear. 

The mere shutting of the door produces a sound to those 
on the opposite seat like violent claps of thunder. The 
effect is not so perfect if the man sits h ilf way between the 
door and the matted seat, and still less so if he stands near 
the man who speaks, but on the other side of the door. 

Great Wall of China, This stupendous wall is con- 
ducted over the summit of high mountains, across deep 
Tallies, and over wide rivers, by means of arches. Its ex- 
tent is computed at LiOO miles; in some parts it is 26 feet 
in height, and at the top abou^, 15 feet thick. 

Br. HerscheVs Grand Telescope. The tube is S9 feet 4 
inches in length, and 4 feet 10 inches in diameter, every 
part being made of iron. It was begun in 1785 and com- 
pleted August 28th, 1789. It magnifies six thousand 
times. 

English Telegraph. By this invention " a message from 

London to Portsmouth,'' — distance upwards of 70 miles,— 

Ss usually transmitted in about 15 minutes ; but. by an ex- 

ment; tried for the purpose, a single signal has been 



Fire of Baku. til 

transmitted to Plymouth and back as;ain in three minates^ 
which by the Telegraph route is at least 500 miles." 

Jt new Frinfing Press or Printing Engine, in London, 
** is wrought by the power of steam, and, with the aid of 
three boys, perfects ne irly 1000 sheets per hour. 

London Water Works, The J^Tew River Works, at Isl- 
ington, ** discharge every 24 hours 214,000 hogsheads of 
sixty three gallons each.'* This exceeds the rate of 8916 
hogsheads every hour, or 165 hogsheads every minute. 

The Steam Engine consists of a large cylinder or barrel, 
in which is fitted a solid piston like that of the forcing 
pump. An en<[(ine, having a cylinder of 3 1 inches diame- 
ter, and making 17 double strokes in a minute, performs 
the work of 40 horses, working night and day, for which 
three relays, or 120 horses, must be kept 

The Divmg Bell is founded on the elasticity of air ; by 
the means of which an operator descends to any depth of 
water, and remains there several hours* Weights are plac- 
ed at the bottom to prevent it from turning, and a forcing 
pipe sends in fresh air. Clarke^s Wonders. 



Xo. 100. FireofBakUi 

The city of Baku, on the borders of the Caspian sea^ 
has long been famous for its springs of naptha, a species 
of bitumen, or fossil oil, which is white, light, fluid, and 
highly inflammable* 

About two miles from one of the purest naptha springs 
is a singular spot, called the Place oj Fire, The place is 
near three quarters of a mile over ; in the middle of it may 
be seen a strong bluish yellow flame. 

At a little distance from this flame, the Guebres, an 
Asiatic people, and other poor per^^ons have built little 
stone habitations The ground within the room, which 
these huts contain, is covered with a floor of clay, a foot 
thick, rammed down hard, that the flame may not burst 
through. 

In one place, however, a hole is left in the clay floor, to 
furnish fire when necessary. When the host has occasion 
to boil his coffee, or dress his food, he holds a lighted 'can- 
dle or a bit of burning paper over the hole, and a flame is 
immediately produced, which he knows how to employ 
better thaa he would a fure made of coals or wood. 



2U MonUims on tke Flight of Time^ 

The smaller the opening is, with the more force rises ihe 
flame. When the fire is no lon^r wanted, the host blows 
it out with a fan, or the flap ol his garment, and then cot- 
ers the hole. 

These people procure light in the same manner. Into a 
slender hole made through the claj floor, thej stick a reed 
of a proper height, coated inside and outside with claj, 
and kindle the vapor as it issues out at the top. . 

The weavers have several such round their looms, which 
afford them an ample supply of light, without requiring to 
be trimmed or renewed. 

Besides this consuming; fire, there is another kind at Ba- 
ku, which does not burn. After a warm autumnal rain, 
the fields rouud Bakuj appear in flames. It frequently 
seems as though huge volumes of fire rolled down the 
mountains with incredible velocity. 

In October and November, on clear moonlight nights, all 
the mountains west of Baku often appear enveloped in a 
blue flame. In warm and dark nights, innumerable flames 
cover the plains ; and then the mountains are free from 
them. 

This fire burns nothing. The dry gr^ss and reeds re- 
main unsinged, though the whole country appears in flames. 

It does not even yield the least heat. This fire, as it is 
called, must be merely a luminous appearance, and totally 
distinct from the other. Fkasing Freceptor* 



JV*o. 101. Monitions on the Flight of Time. 

Whatever we see on every side reminds us of the lapse 
of time and the flux of life The day and night succeed 
each other, the rotation of seasons diversifies the year, the 
sun rises, attains the meridian, declines, and sets ; and the 
moon every night changes its form. 

The day has been considered as an image of the year, 
and the year as the representation of life. The morning 
answers to the spring, and the spring tu childhood and 
youth; the noon corresponds to the summer, and the sum- 
mer to the strength of manhood. 

The evening is an emblem of autumn, and autumn of 

^"''••ing life. The night with its silence and darkness 

the wiutefi in which all the powers of vegetation lure 



Monitions on the Flight of Time. dl5 

benumbed ; and the winter points out the time when life 
shall cease, with its hopes and pleasures. 

He that ift carried forward, however swiftly, by a motion 
equable and easy, perceives not the chanse of place but by 
the variation of objects. \i the wheel or life, which rolU 
thus silently along^nassed on through undistinguishable 
uniformity, we should never mark its approaches to the end 
of the course. 

If one hour were like another ; if the passage of the sun 
did not show that the day is wasting ; if the change of 
seasons did not impress upon us the ilight of the year ; 
quantities of duration equal to days and years would glide 
unobserved. 

If the parts of time were not variously colored, we 
should never discern their departure or succession, but 
should live thoughtless of the past, and careless of the fu- 
ture, without will, and perhaps without power, to compute 
the periods of life, or to compare the time which is already 
lost with that which may probably remain. 

But the course of time is so visibly marked, tliat it is 
observed even by the birds of passage and by nations who 
have raised their minds very little above animal instinct 

There are human beinj^s whose language does not supply 
them with words by which they can number five, but I 
have read of none that have not names for day and night, 
for summer and winter. 

Yet it is certain that these admonitions of nature, how- 
ever forcible, however importunate, are too often vain ; and 
that many, who mark with such accuracy' the course of 
time, appear to have little sensibility of the decline of life: 
Every man has sometliing to do which he nei^lects ; every 
man has faults to conquer which he delays to combat. 

•So little do we accustom ourselves to consider the effects 
of time, that things necessary and certain often surprise , 
us like unexpected contingencies We leave the beauty 
in her bloom, and nfter an absence of twenty years, won- 
der at our return, to find her faded. 

We meet tiiose whom we left children, and can scarcely 
persuade ourselves to treat them as men. 

From this inattention, so general and so mischievous, let 
it be every man's study to exempt himself. I^et him that 
desires to see others nappy malke haste to give while his 
gift can be enjoyed^ aau remember that every moment of . 



ftl4 mOi LAe Bnd Mud Lake. 

May tiket awaj something from the valae of his benofac- 
tioD. 

Aod let him, who puqrases liis own happiness, reflect, 
that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and the 
night Gometh when no man can work. Johnson, 



JV*o. lOS. Pitch Lake and MuA Lake. 

Ik the island of Trinidad is a lake, which at first view 
appears to be an expanse of water, but is foaud to be an 
extensive plain of mineral pitch, with frequent crevices or 
charms fifled with water. 

On its being visited in the autumnal season, the surface 
of the lake was of an ash c(»lour — not polished or smooth 
so as to be slippery, but of such a consistence as to beair 
any weight. 

In the summer season, however, the surface is much 
more yielding, and in a state approaching to fluidity. The 
chasms being filled with water in the wet seasons, present 
the only obstacle to walking over the surface. 

These cavities are in general deep in proportion to their 
width, many of rhem unfathomable. The water they con- 
tain is not contaminated by the pitch, and is the abode of 
many fishes. 

'1 he main body of the lake is estimated at about three 
miles in circumference. 



The following details relative to the volcanic springs of 
boiling mud in Java, are extracted from the Penang Ga- 
zette. Having received an extraordinary account of the 
Bluddugs, as the Javanese call them, a party set off to 
examine them. 

" We found them," says the narrator, "to be an elevrited 
plain of mud about two miles in circumference, in the cen- 
tre of which immense bodies of soft mud were thrown up 
to the height of ten or fifteen feet, in the form of bubbles, 
whiclv bursting, emitted great volumes of smoke. 

" These large bubbles, of wliich there were two, continued 
throwing up and bursting seven or eight times in a minute; 
at times they threw up two or three tons of mud. 

. ** As the bubbles burst, they threw the mud out from the 

^**^"', with a pretty loud uo\%^» occasioned by the falling 

mud on that which aurtwxudL^^vt^^xA^A'vVv^h.thft 
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^V iOi. LeTiatkmn or Crocodile* 

TwL Crdcoihle b >Bp|»a$«d lir nodem wnter$ to lie die 
teniUe acimal mfrBimed in the book «f Jot> bv the mine 

* Tb:s anima],** sars Dr. Goldsmith. *" ^w$ to a f:re4t 
IcDgih, beio^ §uaiea:oes fMiiid tuirtr feet loo^; its usmaI 
length. h'lmeTer, is ei^teen. 

• Th«? stren^ %^ cTery part of the CrocoilUe i« very 
great ; and its ar..is, both "offlasire and defensive, irretsuft* 
tible. Thf bavkbiM!^ i> jointed in the firmest manner ; and 
its whole fiirm caicniattni for fortre. 

** its teeth are sharp, DOtnerous &nd formidable ; ita 
claws loTigand tenacioos; but its principal instrument df 
destruction is the uil ; witli a single blow of this it Imu» 
often overtnrned a canoe, aad seized its conductor.*' 



The doors of his face, who will tear open 

The rows of his teeth are trrroii: 

The plates of his scales, triumph ! 

His b<Klj is like embtKisM shields 

Thej are joined so cl<»sc ono upon another 

The very air cannot enter between them* 

Each is inserted into its next ; 

lliey are compact and cannot be separated^ 

His snortings are the radiance of li^ht ; 

And his eyes, as the glaucings of the dawn. 

• i/r« IfiHTlJi. 

Behold he yawns, the hideous valves disclose 
Death^s iron teeth, embattled rows on rows. 
Proud o'er his mailed back, his scales are classM 
Like serried shields, lo(:k^l each in each s<> fast. 
Andseal'd together, that no breath of wind 
Insinuates; so close the plates arejoln'd. 
So solder'd that the stoutt'.it force wec^ N^vti 
To pierce the tight wedy;M jovuu»«L\x4\^>xt\X.^&\<^OM^« 



21 8 «l glorious Example qf Washington. 

JW?. 105. Golden Verses of Pjthagoras. 

First, the Supreme doth highest reyVence claim; 
Use with religious awe his sacred name. 
Honor thy parents and th j next of kind ; 
And virtuous men wherever thou canst find. 

Useful and steady let thy life proceed. 
Mild every word, good naturM every deed ; 
Ohy never with the man thou lov'&t contend ! 
But bear a thousand frailties from thy friend* 

O'er lusty o'er anger, keep the strictest nAn, 
Subdue thy sloth, thy appetite restrain. 
One way let all thy woras and actions tend. 
Reason their constant guide, and trutli their end. 

Would'st thou be justly rank'd among the wise. 
Think ere thou dost, ere thou resolv'st, advise. 
Among the various ends of thy desires, 
^Tis no inferior place thy health requires. 
Firmly for this from all excess refrain. 
Thy cups be moderate, and thy diet plain. 
Each night, ere needful slumber seals thy eyes. 
Home to thy soul let these reflections rise ; 
How has this day my duty seen express'd ? 
What have I done, omitted, or transgjress*d ? 
Then grieve the moments thou hast idly spent, 
The rest will yield thee comfort and content. 
Be these good rules thy study and delist. 
Practise by day and ponder them by night; 
Thus all thy thoughts to virtue's height shall rise. 
And truth shall stand unveil'd before thy eyes. 

Fitzgerald* 

JVb. 106. A glorious Example of 

Washington. 

In 1754, Washington was stationed at Alexandria with 

a regiment, of which he was Colonel. At an election for 

members of the Assembly, Washington was'^in favor ot 

Colonel G. Fairfax, and Mr. W. Payne headed the friend? 

6f William Elz-ey. j 
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Ji gloriatu Example of Washington* 219 

In the coarse of the conteftt, Washington erew warm, 
and said something offensive to Mr* Payne, who elevated 
his shelalah, and at gpe bIow« extended our hero on the 
ground. 

News was soon carried to the regiment that their com- 
mander was murdered by the mob. 1 n a moment the whole 
regiment was under arms, and in rapid motion towards the 
town, burning for vengeance. During this time, Washing- 
ton was so far recovered as to ^o out and meet his enra^ra. 
soldiers, who crouded around him witli joy to see him alive* 

After tliankin^ them for such evidence of attachment, he 
assured them that lie was not hurt, and begged tliem by 
their love to him and tlieir duty, to return peaceably to 
their barracks. 

Feeling himself the aggressor, he resolved to .iiake Mr. 
Payne the honorable reparation of asking his pardon. Ear- 
ly next mornitig he wrote a polite note to Mr. Payue» to 
meet him at the tavern. 

Payne took it for a challenge, and repaired to the tavern 
in full expectation of spelling gunpowder. But what was 
his surprize, on entering the chamber, to see in lieu of a 
brace of pistols, a decanter of wine ana a pair of glasses cu 
the table. 

Washington rose to meet him, and offering his hand with a 
smile, began—-'' Mr. Payne, to err sometimes is nature, to 
rectify error is always glory : I believe I was wrang in the 
afl&ir of yesterday ; you nave had, I think, some satisraction^ 
and if you deem that sufficient, here is my hand, let us be 
friends." 

An act of such sublime virtue, produced its proper effect 
on the mind of Mr. Payne, who from that moment became 
the most enthusiastic admirer and friend of Washington, 

Mridged from the BaUimore Patriot 

llEMARKS. 

^ He that ruleth his own spirit is better tiian he who tak- 
eth a city." In the first instance Washington was overcome 
by his passions : but in the second, he was the conqueror. 
Of the many anecdotes of this great man, I recollect no one 
in which he appears to better advantage. 

^ In no other instance, perhapS} did he ever make a greater 
display of true courage and magnanimity. Compared with 
the course which he adopted, how meaw tk.u'ii ^citxvVftXK^^^^ 
would he have appeared^ had hesou^t t^n^tv^^Vs ^ 
0ffd added sin to sin ! 



S20 SUfp. 

How cowirdlyaiidlnrliBnMS then is the condactof duel- 
lists in general, when compared wiih the jast, hamanet nnd 
AifjA6^ conduct of Washinstmi, in retracting his own wrong 
and presenting the hand of friendship to one who had render- 
ed to him evil for evil-^a serere blow for an offensiTe word. 

Let it be the care of Christians to sire proper celebrify to 
such examples of magnanimitj and self command— «ach 
elevation of mind above the influencR of barbarous customs s 
then duelling and war will soon cease to be popular, and be 
banished from the world. 

Lord, shall thj bright example shine 

In vain before mj ejes ? 
Give me a soul akin to thine. 

To love my enemies. JFatt^^ 



Xo. 107. Sleep. 

Among the innumerable mortifications that waj-laj hu- 
man arrogance, may well be reckoned our ignorance'of the 
most common objects and effects. 

Sleep is a state in which a great part of every life is pas- 
sed. No animal has yet been discovered, whose existence 
is not varied with intervals of iosensibiiity. 

Yet of this change, ^ frequent, so great, so general, and so 
necessary, no searcher has yet founa either tne efficient or 
final cause ; or can tell by what power the mind and body- 
are thus chained down in irresistible stupefaction ; or what 
benefits the animal receives from his alternate suspension 
of its active powers. . 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or contrariety of opin- 
ions upon tlie subject, nature has taken sufficient care that 
the theory shall have little influence on practice. 

The most diligent inquirer is not able long to keep bis 
eyes open ; and once in twenty four hours the gay anil the 
gloomy, the witty and the dull, the clamorous and the si- 
ient, the busy and the idle, are all overpowered by the gen* 
tie tyrant, and all lie down in the equality of sleep. 

Philosophy has often attempted to repress insolence bj 
asserting, that all conditions are levelled by dc^th. It u 
^~ naore pleasing to consider that sleep is equally a Icvel- 
rith death. 
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Sleep. SSLi 

The time is neirer at a great distance, when the balm of 
rest shall be diffused alike upon every head, — when the di- 
versities of life shall stop their operation, and the high and 
the low shall lie down tosether. 

It is somewhere recorded of Alexander, that in the pride 
of conquests, and intoxication of flattery, he declared that he 
only perceived himself to be a man bj the necessity of sleep. 
1 know not what can tend more to repress all the passions 
that disturb the peace of the world, than tlie consideration 
tliat tliere is no height of happiness or honor, from which man 
does not eagerly descend to a state of unconscious repose. 
All envy would be extinguished, if it were universally 
known that there are none to be envied, and surely none 
can be much envied who are not pleased with themselves. 
There is reason to suspect that the distinctions of man- 
kind liave more sh(»w than value, when it is found that all 
asree to be weary alike of pleasures and of cares, and im- 
plore from nature's hand the nectar of oblivion. 

Alexander himself added intemperance to sleep, and so- 
laced with the fumes of wine the sovereignty of the world ; 
and almost every man has some art by which he steals his 
thoughts away from his present state. 

it is not much of life that is spent in close attention to 
any important duty. Many hours of every day are suffer- 
ed to fly away without any traces left upon the intellects. 
We suffer phantoms to rise up before us, and amuse our- 
selves with the demon of airy images, which, after a time, 
we dismiss jbrevcr, and know not how we have been busied. 
It is easy in these semi-slumbers to collect all the pos- 
sibilities of happiness, to alter the course df the sun, to 
bring back the past, and anticipate the future, to unite all 
the beauties of ail seasons, and all the blessings of all 
climates, to receive and bestow felicity, and forget that 
misery is the lot of man. 

Ail this is a voluntary dream, a temporary recession from 
the realities of life to an*y fictions, and habitual subjection 
of reason to fancy. Johnson. 

Eternal Source, of every joy ! 

Well may thy praise our lips employ ; 

Whilst in thy temple we appear. 

Thy goodness crowns tlic circling year. 

19* 



'i'-i2 Hie Boa Comh-ictur. 

Wide as the earth and planets roll. 
Thy hand supports and cheers the whole 
Bj tliee the sun is taught to rise> 
And darkness when to veil the skies. 

The flowery spring, at th j command. 
Embalms the air and paints the land; 
The summer rays with vigor shine» 
To raise the corn and cheer the vine. 
Reasons and months and weeks and days 
Demand successive hymns of praise; 
Still be the cheerful homage paid ; 
With morning light and evening shade. 

Liverpool Collectiott. 



i/Vd. 108. The Boa Constrictor. 

Among serpents, the Boa is distinguished by its vast 
size, as well as its prodigious strength. It also claims su« 
periority by the beauty of its colors. 

It was in all probability an enormous specimen of this 
serpent which once threw a whole Roman army into dis- 
may. The fact is recorded by Valerius Maximus^ who 
quotes it from one of the lost Books of Livy. 

Near Bagrada, in Africa, a snake was seen of so enor- 
mous a magnitude as to prevent the army of Regnlus from 
the use of the river ; and which after having snatched up 
several soldiers^ and killed several others with its tail, was 
at length destroyed by military engines. 

It was regarded by the army as a more formidable enemy 
than even Carthage itself. 

The whole adjacent region was tainted with the effluvia 
proceeding from its remains, as were the waters with its 
nlood, so as to oblige the army to remove its station. 

The skin of this monster, measuring in length 1^ feet, 
was sent to Rome as a trophy, and was there suspended in 
the temple, till the time of the Numidian war. 

Ye too in other climes who harmless rove 
In jgilded scales, tlie guardians of the grove, 
Jn norrid Afric's pestiVeuUal aii% 
jlcquire new natures ft omlVv^Wmva^^^t^-, 
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Means for diminishing Crimes and Miseries. ££3 

Ride throush the blaze of noon on sable wing» 
Quick on tn' afTrighted herds with fury spring. 
And gathering all your folds in wreathings dire. 
Bid the huge ox beneath jour crush expiree 
Th' enormous elephant by force can slaj, 
And need no poison to secure your prey. 

Clarke*s Wonders. 



Dr. Goldsmith says that destroying such monsters, " was 
the original occupation of heroes,'' and that those who tlius 
" obtained the name, gained it much more deseryedly than 
their successors, who acquired their reputation only for 
their destroying each other." 

In latter times, those who acquired most renown as he^ 
roes, were themselves the great serpents of the earth— the 
deyourers of their own species. 



JV*o. 109. Means for diminisliing the 
Crimes and Miseries of Man. 

That crimes and miseries abound on earth, is well known 
in every country; and whatever may tend to diminish these 
evils should be ardently sought for by every philanthropist. 

As a great portion of human misery is the natural result 
of vices or crimes, those means which tend to diminish 
crimes, or promote virtue, will also tend to diminish- the 
aggregate of human wretchedness. 

A general diffusion of the means of virtuous education, 
may justly be placed at the head of all the means for im- 
proving the condition of human society. 

To advance and diffuse these means should be a princi- 
pal object of pursuit with every human government-— with 
all who are exalted to rule over men. 

In the next place, it should be the special care of tliose 
in authority} by their own temper and conduct, to eive ex- 
amples of true virtue to all within the circle of their influ- 
ence. 

Evil examples of men in power are of the most perni- 
cious tendency. How can rulers reasonably expect that 
subjects will be orderly and virtuous, while their own ex- 
amples are adapted to lead them in the road to ^t^>^Sss^ 

HOW odious it must be in the si^t ol 9i\a<eX^^«^A 



324 The VuUureU Farewell to her ChUireri* 

rulers violate his laws and the laws of the land, while for 
similar vices they punish their subjects with severitj and 
perhaps with death. 

The same remark is applicable to wicked j>arentS4 who 
by their own examples lead their children into the verj 
crimes for which thej punish them. 

Let due attention be paid to forming the minds and ha- 
bits of the young ; let rulers and parents be examples of 
virtue, self government, and benevolence ; then may it be 
expected that the crimes and miseries of mankind will 
rapidly diminish. 

Then too will the havoc of war be banished from the 
world, justice and beneficence will abound, and the future 
generations of men will be blessed with peace and happi- 
ness. 



If but one corse. 
With murder's sign upon it, meet tlie eye 
Of pale discovery in tne lone recess, 
Justice begins the chase : When high are piled 
Mountains of slain, the large enormous guilt. 
Safe in its size, too vast for laws to whip, 
Trembles before no bar* 

How long shall it be thus ? say Reason, say. 

When shall thy long minority expire? 

WTien shall thy dilatory kingdom come? Fawcett* 



J^o. 110. Tlie Vulture's Farewell Lec- 
ture to lier Children. 

Many naturalists are of opinion, that the animals which 
we commonly consider as mute, have the power of impart- 
ing their thoughts to one another. That they can express 
general sensations is very certain ; every being that can 
utter sounds, has a different voice for pleasure and for 
pain. The hound informs his fellows when he scents his 
game ; the hen calls her chickens to their food by her cluck, 
and drives them from danger by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes ; they have in- 
deed a variety, which seems almost sufficient to make a 
»nnech adequate to the purposes of a life which s regulated 
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by instinct, and can admit little change or improvement. 
To the cries of birds, curiosity or superstition has been al- 
wa3'3 attentive ; many have studied the language of the 
feathered tribes, and some have boasted that they under- 
stood it 

A shepherd of Bohemia has, by long abode in the forests^ 
enabled nimsclf to understand the voice of birds; at least 
he relates with great confidence a story, of which the cred- 
ibility is left to be considered by the learnedt 

** \s I was sitting," said he, ** within a hollow rock, and 
watching my sheep that fed in the valley, 1 heard two vul- 
tures, interchangeably crying on the summit of the cliK 
Both voices were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity 
prevailed over my care of the flock. I climbed slowly and 
silently from crag to crag, concealed among the shrubs, till 
1 found a cavity where I might sit and listen without suf- 
fering or giving disturbance. 

** 1 soon perceived that my labor would be well repaid ; 
for an old vulture was sitting on a naked prominence, with 
her young about her, whom she was instructing in the arts 
of a vulture's life, and preparing, by the last lecture, for 
their final dismission to the mountains and the skies. 

'* * My children,' said the old vultre, • you will the less 
want my instructions, because you have had my practice 
before your eyes ; you have seen me snatch from the farm 
the household fowl, you have seen me seize the leveret in 
the bush, and the kid in the pasture ; you know how to fix 
your talons, and how to balance your flight when you are 
laden with your prey. 

'■ ' But you remember the taste of more delicious food : 
I have often regaled you with the flesh of man/ • Tell us,' 
said tlie young vultures, < where man may be found, and 
how he may be known ; his flesh is surelji the natural food 
of a vulture. Why have you never brought a man in your 
talons to the nestr 

'' ' He is too bulky/ said the mother : ' when we find a 
man, we can only tear away his flesh, and leave his bones 
upon the ground.' ' Since man is so big,' said the youne 
ones, 'how do you kill him ? You are afraid of the wolf 
and of the bear, by what power are vultures superior to 
man ? is man more defenceless than a sheep ?' 

** ' We have not the strength of man,' returned the 
mother, 'and I am sometimes in doubt. whether we have 
(he subtlety ; and the vultures would seldom feed upon his 
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flesh had not nature, that devoted him to onr uses. infuseiT 
into him a straoge ferocity, which I have neyer observed in 
any other bein^ that feeds upon the earth. 

" * Two herds of men will often meet and shake the 
earth with noise, and fill the air with fire. When you 
hear noise, and see fire, with flashes along the ground, has- 
ten to the place with your swiftest wing, lor men are surely 
destroying one another; you will then find the gftiund 
smoking with blood and covered with carcasses, of^irhlch 
many are dismembered and mangled for the convenience 
of the vulture.' 

*• ' But when men have killed their prcy»' said the pupils 
* why do they not eat it? When the wolf has killed a 
sheep, he surfers not the vulture to touch it till lie is satis- 
fied tiimself. Is not man another kind of wolf?' 

" * Man,' said the mother, * is the only beast who kills 
that which he does not devour, and this quality makes him 
so much a benefactor iA our species.' ' If men kill our prey 
and lay it in our way,' said the young one, * what need 
sliall we have of laboring for ourselves r' 

^* * Because man will, sometimes,' replied the mother. 
' remain for a long time quiet in his den. The old vulturea 
will tell you when you are to watch his motions. When 
you see men in great numbers moving close together, like 
a flock of storks, you may conclude that they are huntings 
and that you will soon revel in human blood.' 

'< < But still/ said the young one, * I would gladly know 
the reason of this mutual slaughter. X could never kill 
what I could not eat.' * My child,' said the mother, * this 
is a question which I cannot answer, though 1 am reckon- 
ed the most subtle bird of the mountain. 

« ' When I was young, I used frequently to visit the 
aerie of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the Carpathian 
rocks ; he had made many observations ; he knew tho 
places that afforded prey round his habitation, as far in 
every direction as the strongest wing can fly between the 
rising and setting of the summer sun ; he had fed year 
after year on the entrails of men. 

" ' His opinion was, that men had only the appearance 
of animal life, being really vegetables with a power of mo- 
tion ; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed together 
bf the storm, that swine may fatten upon the falling acorns, 
so men are by some unaecowwtdiVA^ ^vfer^ driven one 
against another, till t\\ey \os^ \\v^\v m^W^w^^^X. N\toc«:\ 
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"' ' Others think they have observed somethii|g of con- 
trivance and policy among these mischievous bemj^ ; and 
those that hover move closely round them, pretend, that 
there is, in every herd, one that sives directions to the rest, 
and seems to be more eminejitly delighted witli a wide 
carnage. 

"* What it is that entitles him to such pre-eminence we 
know not ; he is seldom the bisgest or the swiftest, but he 
shows, by his eagerness and diligence, that he is^ more than 
any of the others, a friend to the vultures.'' ' Johnson* 



THE FIELD OF BATTLE* 

Well does the raven love the sound of war— 

Amid those plains where Danube darkly rolls. 

The theatres, on which the kingly play 

Of war is oftenest acted, there the peal 

Of cannon-mouths summons the sable flocks 

To wait their death-doom'd prey ; and they do wait : 

Yes, when the glittering columns, front to front. 

Drawn out, approach in deep and awfirl silence. 

The raven's voice is heard hovering between. 

Sometimes upon the far deserted tents 

She boding sits, and sin^s her fateful song. 

But in the abandoned field she most delights, 

When o'er the dead and dying slants the beam 

Of peaceful mom; and wreaths of reeking mist 

Rise from the goredew-'d sward ; from corpse to corpse^ 

She revels, far and wide ; then, sated, flics 

To some shot-shivered branch, whereon she cleans 

Her purpled beak ; and down she lights again, 

To end her horrid meal. Oraham. 



JVo. 111. Bemarkuble Reformation of a 

Prince. 

The "Scots Magazine," for Jan. 1761, contains a Re- 
view of a work, entitled, " Introduction to the Art of 
Thinking." The following account is an abstract of a nar- 
rative quoted from that work. 

Henry, Duke of »Saxony» was by natuca ^e^cA»^3^A. 
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haughtj^ager in his pursuits, impatient of disappointment 
or control. The outrages committed by this prince were 
without end ; every thing was sacrificed to his lust, cruel- 
ty, and ambition ; and at his court, beauty, riches, honors 
became the greatest misfortunes. 

" His horrid enormities filled him vith suspicion. At 
enmity with eyery one» and least of all at peace with him- 
self, feeling the agonies of a reproving conscience, which 
haunted him when waking, and left him not when asleep. 
" In a melancholy fit, under the impression of a wicked 
action recently perpetrated, he dreamed that the tutelar an- 
gel of the country stood before him with anger in his looks, 
mixed with some degree of pity. Ill fated wretch ! said 
the apparition, listen to the awful command I bean Upon 
this the angel reached a scroll of paper, and vanished. 
The scroll contained the following words -^fter star. 

*' Here the dream ended ; for tlie impression it made 
broke his rest. The prince awaked in the greatest conster- 
nation, deeply struck with the vision. He was convinced 
that the whole was from God, to prepare him for death— 
which he concluded was to happen in six months, perhaps 
in six days; and that this time was allotted him to make 
his peace with his Maker, by an unfeigned repentance of 
all his crimes. 

" Thus, in the utmost torments of mind, six days, six 
weeks, and six months passed away ; but death did not 
follow. Now he concluded that six years were to be the 
period of his miserable life. Hitherto the supposed short- 
ness of his Harnino; had not left it in his power to repair 
the many injuries he had committed^ which was the great- 
est load upon his mind. Now he resolved to make the 
most ample reparation. 

" In this state of mind, when hope prevailed and some 
beams of sunshine appeared breaking through the cloud, 
he a ddressed his Maker" — in a solemn and fervent prayer. 
" His first endeavors were to regain the confidence of 
his nobles, and love of his people. V\ith unremitting ap- 
plication, he attended to their good ; and socm felt that sa- 
tisfaction in considering himself as their father, which he 
never knew while he considereil them as his slaves. 

" After tasting such misery, how did he bless the happy 
change ! Now alwavs calm and serene, diflusive benevo- 
lence gilded every thought of his hwirt, and action of hi? 
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life. It was his delight to be seen, and to lay open his 
whole soul, for in it dwelt harmony and peace. 

" Fame blazed his virtues all around ; in distant regions 
was the good prince known, where his vices had never 
reached.— In all disputes, he was the constant mediator 
between sovereigns; and betwixt them and their subjects, 
and he gained more authority over neighboring princes by 
esteem and reverence, than they had over their subjects. 

** In this manner elapsed the six years, till the fatal pe- 
riod came. The vision was fulfilled ; but very differently 
from what was expected. For at this precise period, a va- 
cancy happening, ne was unanimously elected emperor of 
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We are not disposed to encourage a superstitious respect 
to dreams; but when a dream of a character so uncommon 
is regarded and improved by the dreamer, as a divine ad- 
monition to him, to forsake the paths of vice and cruelty, 
and to adopt a course of active benevolence, the hand of 
God may justly be acknowledged. 

Happy will be the effects of this narrative, should it be 
the means of exciting unprincipled rulers suitably to reflect 
on the benefits which would result to themselves, as well 
as to others, should they change their course, and act the 
part of just and beneficent /atoers. Let them duly reflect 
on the admonitory message—" Jifter six/^ — lest they, when 
weighed in the balances, should be found wanting. 

JV*o. 112. Dialogue between Romulus and 

Numa Pompilius. 

(From Fenelon's ' Dialogues of the Dead.') 

Bomulus. So, you have arrived at last. Your reign, my 
friend, has been a long one. 

•N^uma lompilius. Because it has been tranquil. The 
way, I found, to make it so, was to use the world kindly ; 
never to misapply my influence ; to act in such a manner 
that none might wish for my death. 

B, Yes! to live in obscurity, and die without glory. 
The display of authority has no attractions at this rate. 
According to you, it is equally idle to make a conquest 

20 ^ 
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and to keep it : to disregard death and to be ambitions ot 
immortality^ 

JV*. P. What, let me ask, has befallen yonrimmortalitj ? 
How comes it that I find you here ? 

B. 1 o speak the truth, the senate placed me among the 
gods merely to rid themselves of my interference in their 
afl&irs as a mortal. They chose to deify me, rather than 
practise the obedience due to a king. 

JV*. P, Do you tell me the assertions of Proculus were 
false ! 

R, Proculus, who knew that nothing is easier than to 
make men credit what coincides with their wishes, when he 
saw the people disturbed by my death, contrived the fable 
you alluae to, in order to quiet them. 

JV*. P, Thus without a doubt it was ; and instead of gain- 
ing immortality, you died a violent death. 

12. And yet on the other hand, altars were raised, priests 
appointed, sacrifices offered, and incense burned, in honor 
01 me. 

JV* P, And what in truth are these things worth ? They 
have not hindered you from apf>earing in this place, where 
at the present moment you will probably allow that the 
happiness at least of a monarch is best founded on his mode- 
ration and justice, and the love of his subjects. 

M. If 1 mistake not, you did' not handle the sceptre early 
in life. 

JV*. P. No. It was well that I did not get into power, 
inexperienced and ignorant, at a time when the indulgence 
of tne passions is most dangerous; a misfortune to which 
you, who slew your brother in a fit of anger, and made your- 
self hated by your subjects, were exposed. 

jK. The faithfulness of a guard perhaps preserved you 
from a deatli like mine. 

JV*. F. So far from that, my first act after ascending the 
throne, was to abolish those whom you had chT)sen and dis- 
tinguished by the name of Celeres. A man forced upon the 
seat of royalty, who remains there actuated by no motive 
but that of doing good, and would willingly quit it at any 
time, can have little fear of being put to death like a tyrant. 
The people looked upon me as a friend and a father, and 
in their affection I confided for the safety of my property 
and peace, and therefore of my life. This confidence was 
jnutual. 
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jft. Would you have me suppose it was against your will 
that you ascended the throne, when you afterwards made 
use of the whole power the Romans had given you, to im- 
pose upon them your private principles or religion ? 

JV*. ^. When their representatives came to me in my re- 
treat of Cures, 1 professed my unfitness to eovern a nation 
familiarized with conquest ; told them to seeK -another Rom* 
ulus ; and added, that the manner of your death and that 
of Tatius was enough to deter me from accepting their offer t 
moreover, [ urged that I had never seen a single action. 
Nothing however would do but my compliance, and I was 
made a kins, iiut never departed from my first plain tempe- 
rate mode of living, nor was known from my fellow-citizens, 
except by tlie title of a sovereign. The Sabine and Roman 
states were so firmly united by the means I took, that few 
accidents will be able to divide them. 

R, Peace and affluence only foster pride, rebellion, and 
dissoluteness in the people^ and unfit them for incurring 
the fatigues^and dangers of war. If it had so happened that 
your territories had been attacked, what step would you 
have taken who are unacquainted with arms ? 

JV*. P. If I did not understand the art of war so well as 
you, I always found it possible to avoid it, and I obtained 
the respect and esteem of my neighbours. I gave the Ro- 
mans laws, that, enforcing probity,^ industry, and sobriety, 
made them a match for any opponent. 



Xo. 118. The Mirage. 

Dr. Clarke in his interesting travels, introduces the fol-^ 
lowing animated description of tliis phenomenon. Here, at 
the village of Utko, we procured asses for our party, and 
setting out for Rosetta, began to recross the desert, appear- 
ing like an ocean of sand, but flatter and firmer as to its 
surface, than before. 

The Arabs, uttering their harsh guttural language, ran 
chattering by the side ot our asses ; until some of them call- 
ing out " Raschid !" we perceived its domes and turrets, 
apparently upon the opposite side of an immense lake or 
sea, that covered all the intervening space between us and 
the city. 

Not having in my own mind, at the time, any doubt ^ to 
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the certaintjof its being water, and seeing the tall minarets 
and buildings of Rosetta, with all its groves of dates and 
sycamores, as perfectly reflected by it as by a mirror, inso- 
much that even the minutestdetailof the architecture, and 
of the trees, might have been thence delineated, I applied 
to the Arabs to be informed in what manner we were to 
pass tl)e water. 

Our interpreter, althoudi a Greek, and therefore likely to 
have been informed of sucn a phenomenon, was as fully con- 
vinced as any of us that we were drawing near to the water's 
edge, and became indignant, when the Arabs maintained, 
that, within an hour we should reach Rosetta, by crossing 
the sands in the direct line we then pursued, and that 
there was no water. " What," said he, giving way to his 
impatience, ^ do you suppose me an idiot, to be persuaded 
contrary to the evidence of my senses f " 

The Arabs, smiling, soon pacified him and completely 
astonished the whole party, by desiring us to look back at 
the desert we had already passed, where we beheld a pre- 
cisely similar appearance. It was, in fact, the Mimge, a 
prodigy to which every one of us were then strangers, al- 
though it afterwards became familiar. 

Yet upon no future occasion did we ever behold this ex- 
traordinary illusion so marvellously displayed. The view 
of it afforded us ideaa of the horrible despondency to which 
travellers must sometimes be e^cposed, who, in traversing 
the interminable desert, destitute of water, and perishing 
with thirst, have sometimes this deceitful prospect before 
their eyes. 

This appearance is often seen, when the sun shines, upon 
the extensive flat sand upon the shores of the Bristol chan- 
nel, in Somersetshire, and probably on the sea-shore in 
other parts of England ; the cause is, we believe, the evap- 
oration of water. Clarke''s Wonders. 



JVb. H4. The Man of Ross; 

" But all our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest muse, and sing the man of boss/^ Pope. 

Mil. John Kyrl, so celebrated by Mr. Pope for Ms active 
benevolence as the Man of Ross, was a bacnelor possessed 
of no more than five hundred pounds a year. 
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'Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your 

blaze. 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays. 
Behold the market-place, with poor o'erspread. 
The man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state. 
Where a^e and want sit smiling at the gate. 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The younff who IsHbor, and the old wno rest. 
Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves. 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and contest is no more.'' Pope* 

Blest is the man whose tender heart 

Feels all another's pain ; 
To whom the supplicating eye 

Was never raised in vain. 

Whose breast expands with generous warmth) 
A stranger's woe to feel ; 
. And l)leeds in pity o'er the wound 
He wants the power to heal. 

To gentle offices of love. 

His feet are never slow ! 
He views, through mercy's melting eye, 

A brother in his foe. 

Peace, from the bosom of his God, . 

Peace shall to him be given; 
His soul shall rest secure on earth. 

And find its native heaven. Mrs. Barhauld^ 

•Vo« 115. Progress of Public Opinioiu 

Public opinionin every country has a controlling inilu* 
ence over laws, usages, and customs. In its progress, it 
first brings an inhuman law or custom into disrepute ; then 
causes it to be cancelled or abolished. 

But such are the prepossessions of men in favor of the 
opinions of their ancestors, that the progress of light is slow ; 
and few valuable improvements are made but at the risk of 
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reputation, and the expense of encountering strong opposi- 
tion. 

Still it is true that the progress of opinion has abolished 
many barbarous customs, which were once popular ; and 
caused many laws to be repealed which had longDeen deem- 
ed just and necessary, ana rendered others inefficient which 
are still retained in statute books. 

Within a short time it has been publicly stated that the 
present criminal code of England contains more than two 
hundred capital felonies. Yet but a small number of those 
laws can be executed, on account of the advances in public 
sentiment. 

In our own country many such laws have been long since 
repealed, or rendered nugatory. As light advances, san- 
guinary laws and customs become more and more unpopu* 
lar and abhorrent. 

Of the many cruel customs and usages which the progress 
of public opinion has abolished, or rendered odious, the fol- 
lowing maybe enumerated, as deserving particular attention. 

1. OfTerins human sacrifices, to appease the anger, or to 
procure the lavor of supposed offended deities. In ancient 
times this practice prevailed in England and in all tlie Eu- 
ropean countries. 

2. There was a time when the ordeal of fire or water was 
thought to be a rational and just method of determining 
whether an accused person was innocent or guilty. An 
accused person must take up a stone sunk in boiling 
water, or carry red-hot iron to a certain distance. If after 
three days his* hand was found to be injured, he was deem- 
ed guilty; if not injured, he was deemed innocent. 

3. The judicial combat, or duel, was also instituted for 
a similar purpose, or to decide which of two persons was 
guilty, the accused or the accuser. The person who fell 
in the combat was supposed to be guilty, while his mur* 
derer was deemed innocent. 

4. In Europe, propagating the gospel by the sword was 
for a considerable tune regarded as a laudable practice ; 
and a minister of the gospel could acquire glory by march- 
ing at the head of an army with the Bible in one hand, and 
the murderous sword in tne other. 

5. Punishing men, and even burning them to death, for 
supposed errors in religious opinions, was long a popular 
custom in Christendom, as well as among pagans. Mii- 

'' ' '■'•»' '"o+Io no hnvp! nf^nfthfHl hv thp. 
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bands of each other, in consequence of this monstrous 
delusion. 

6. In the reign of Henry VI [, the people of England — 
the country of our ancestors — had a regular market for the 
sale of their children to their Irish neighbors. At a much 
later period the African slave-trade was popular in Europe 
and America- 

7* For a long period private wars among the barons or 
noblemen of Europe prevailed to a great extent. If two 
banms of the same kingdom had a quarrel, thej would ana 
their respective families, tenants, and vassals, and decide 
their contest bj the sword — just as the barbarous rulers of 
Christian nations have done in our own times. 

8. Some of the cruel laws and usages of national war 
have also been abolished by the progress of public sentiment. 
Killing captives was once deemed honorable ; it is now 
practised only by barbarians. Enslaving captives was for 
ages deemed just and reasonable. This practice is wholly 
abolished in all civilized countries. 

All these savage customs have sunk into disrepute and 
contempt in the esteem of the wise and ^ood of all Chris- 
tian nations. So much has been effected by the progress 
of public opinion, the influence of Christian principles, and 
the exertions of humane and enlightened men. 

There are however many barbarous laws, usages, and 
customs, which are still popular among the most civilized 
nations. But what has already been effected aifords just 
ground of hope, tliat the progress of public opinion will 
gradually abolish all sanguinary laws and customs. 



JVo. 116. The Shepherd's Way to Wisdom. 

The daily labors of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the truest of his kind] 
With gratitude inflames my mmd : 
1 mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and nuptial leve, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 



2S6 On Writing Poetry. 

The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects her care. 
And everj fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 
From nature, too, I take my rule 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never with important air. 
In conversation overbear : 
Can grave and formal pass for wise» 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein. 
For who talks much must talk in vain : 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who listens to the chatterina pie ? - 
Nor would I with felonious flight. 
By stealth invade my neighbor's right : 
Rapacious animals we hate : 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve their fate* 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite. 
Bear stronger venom in their bite : 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints for contemplation. 
And from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 



JVo. 117. On Writing Poetry. 

Bad poets are to all a standing jest ; 

And yet they write with self complacence blestj 

Admire the jingle of their senseless lays. 

And if you're silent, they, themselves, will praise« 

But he, who would a well wrought poem make. 

Must with a censors mind, his tablets take; 

Such terms as but with little splendoc shine, 

Such as enfeeble, or degrade the line. 

He, resolute, will from Tiis work erase, 

Howe'er reluctant they may quit their place ; 

From uncouth phrase, and long oblivion take 

Words, our old Catos and Cetnegi spake ; 

To these, new terms of sanctioned usage join, 
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Thus full and flowing pour his verse along. 

And Latium bless with a rich tide of song: 

Polish the rough, the exuberant confine. 

And blot the unmeaning; till the perfect line. 

Wrought, with laborious patience, into ease. 

By g^aceful negligence shall seem to please. 

Hard task ! as nis, who trained by toilsome art, "^ 

Now pla} s the Satyr's now the Cyclops' part. 

« 4( « « * 

In truth 'tis wise no longer to engage 

In trifles suited to a younger age. 

No more the concoi df of sweet sounds to swell. 

But learn the harmony of living well. 

***** 

You say you're free from avarice— grant it true; 

Have allyour other vices fled you too? 

Does vain ambition never swell your breast? 

No rage, no fear of death, disturb your rest? 

Smite you at witches, prodigies, and dreams, 

And ghosts that vex the midnight air with screams P 

Can you on each returning naUl day. 

With grateful calm your added years survey? 

Do you the errors oi your friends forgive ? 

And as you longer? better learn to live ? 

As age approaches, do your passions cease. 

And milaer feelings sooth your soul to peace ? 

What boots it to extract a single thorn. 

If by so many still your breast be torn ? 

If ignorant to act, resign your part 

To those who*ll play it with more taste and art. 

YouVe sported, eat, and drank enoifgh ; now quit 

The table sober ; lest the taunting wit 

Of sportive youth, absurd with better grace. 

Should jeer, and dnve you reeling from your place. 

Horace^Translated by Frof. FrisMe. 



JVo. 118. Clement and his Son Zima. 

Clement My son, I rejoice to see you ; but why this 
unexpected visit? Has any misfortune happened to you ? 

Zima. No misfortune. Sir, has occurred to me ; I came 
from a sense of duty te consult you on a subject of impor*- 
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other of injustice, robbery, and murder ; and these mutual 
accusations have been much better founded than their mu- 
tual pleas of justice and necessity^ 



JVb. 119. Address to Mothers. 

Hear, ye fair mothers of our isle. 
Nor scorn your poefs homely style- 
You judge it of important weight^ ^ 
To keep your rising offspring straight ; 
For this such anxious moments feel, 
And ask the friendly aids of steel ; 
For this import the distant cane. 
Or slay the monarch of the main. 

And shall the soul be warpM aside 
By passion, prejudice, and pride ? 
Deformity of heart I call 
The worst deformity of all. 
Your cares to body are confin'd ; 
Few fear obliquity of mind. 
Why not adorn the better part ? 
This is a noble theme for art. 
For what is form, or what is face. 
But the soul's index, or its case? 

Now take a simile at hand. 
Compare the mental soil to land ; 
Shall fields be tilTd with annual care, 
And minds lie fallow every year? 
Oh, since the crop depends on you. 
Give them the culture which is due: 
Hoe every weed, and dress the soil. 
So harvest shall repay your toil. Cotton. 



JVb. 120. Anecdotes of Humanity. 

The Areopagites or Senators of Athens being: assembled 
in the open air, a sparrow pursued by a hawk flew into the 
bosom of one of them for refuge. He seized the little 
trembler and threw it from him with such violence that it 
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The whole assembly, filled with indignation^ arraigned 
hire as destitute of that mercy which is necessary to the 
administration of justice, and de^aded him from the sena- 
torial dignity, which he had so disgraced. 

Alphonso, King of Naples, celebrated for his clemency, 
was once asked why he was so favourable to all men, even 
those notoriously wicked He answered, ** Good men are 
won by justice ; the bad by clemency.*' 

On another occasion, when some of his ministers com- 
plained to him of his lenit^r, he exclaimed, " What, then! 
would you have lions and tigers to reign over you? Know 
you not thf t cruelty is the attribute of wild beasts-^^Llem' 
ency that of Man ?'* * 

Tn the reign of Charles IX, orders were sent to the seve- 
ral Governors of Prance, to put to death all the protestants 
in their respective districts. One catholic governor, whose 
memory will ever be dear to humanity, had the courage to 
disobey the cruel mandate, aud to write thus in a letter to 
the king: — 

" Sire, [ have too much respect for your muesfv^ not 
to persuade myself that the order I have received must be 
forged ; but if— which God forbid— it should be really 
your order, I have too much respect for the personal char- ^ 
acter of my sovereign to obey it." 

A Russian, suspected of having wilfull;^ set fire to a 
house, was doomed to the torture, and expired under its 
torments. Alexander was no sooner acquainted with the 
circumstance, than he published an edict, by which the 
torture is forever abolished in Russia. 



The Duke of Orleans, being appointed Regent of France, 
insisted on possessing the power of pardoning. '< 1 have 
no objection," said he, " to having my hands tied from do- 
ing luirm, but I will have them free to do good. 

Percy Anecdotes. 



JVo. 121. The Mimic orJVIocking Bii-d. 

The plumage of this bird has nothing gaudy or brilliant 
4n it; but his figure is well proportioned and even haod- 
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Mine The ease, elegance, and rapidity of his mOTeraents, 
the animation of his eje« and the intelligence he displays, 
in listening and laying up lessons from almost every spe- 
cies of theleathered creation, within his hearing, are really 
surprising. 

To these qualities we may add that of a voice fall, 
strong, and musical, and capable of almost every modula- 
tion. In the measure and accent, he faithfully follows bis 
ori^nals. In force and sweetness of expression, he great- 
ly improves upon them. 

In nis native groves, while the woods are already vocal 
with a multitude of warblers, his admirable son^ rises pre- 
eminent over every competitor. The ear can listen to his 
music alone, to which that of the others seems a mere ac- 
companiment. Neither is this strain altogether imitative. 

Hjs native notes, which are easily distinguishable, are 
bold and full, and varied seemingfy beyond all limits. 
They consist of short expressions of two, three, or at the 
most five or six syllables, generally interspersed with imi- 
tations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis and 
rapidity, and continued for half an hour or an hour at a 
time« 

His expanded wings and tail, glistening with white, and 
the buoyant gaiety of his action arresting the eye, as his 
sons most irresistibly does the ear, he sweeps round with 
enthusiastic ecstacy. . 

While exerting himself, a bystander, destitute of sight, 
would suppose that the whole feathered tribe had assem- 
bled toother on a trial of their skill, each striving to pro- 
duce his utmost effect, — so perfect are his imitations. 

He many times deceives the sportsman, and sends him 
after birds which, perhaps, are not within miles of him, but 
whose notes he exactly imitates. Even birds themselves 
are frequently imposed on by this admirable mimic, and 
are decoyed by the fancied calls of their mates. 

In his domesticated state, when he commences his career 
of song, it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He 
whistles for the dog ; Cesar starts up, wags his tail, and 
runs to meet his master. He squeaks out like a hurt 
chicken, and the hen hurries about with hanging wing and 
bristled feathers, clucking to protect her injured brood. 

The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creak- 
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He runs over the quiverings of the Canary^ and the clear 
whistlings of the Virginia >]ghtinaale, or Red-bird, with 
such superior execution and effect, that the mortified song- 
sters feel their own inferiority and become silent, while he 
seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exer- 
tions. Mridgedfrom d* WiUon. 



INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 

It wins my admiration* 
To Tiew the structure of that little work— 
A bird's nest. Mark it well within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bod km to insert. 
No due to join : his little beak was all. 
And yet how neatly finished ! What nice hand 
Witb every implement and means of art. 
And twenty years* apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
InttiQctive genius foils^— Village CuruU. 



Xo. ISie. The Wild Boar and the Bam. 

A FABLE. 

Against an elm a sheep was tied. 
The butcher's knife in blood was dyed ; 
The patient flock in silent fright. 
From far beheld the horrid sight : 
A savage Boar who near ihem stood. 
Thus mockM to scorn the fleecy brood. 

All cowards should be serv'd like you ; 
See« see, your murderer is in view ! 
With purpled hands and reeking knife. 
He strips the skin yet warm with life : 
Your quartered sires, your bleeding darns^ 
The dying bleat of harmless lambs. 
Call for revenge:; stupid race ! 
The heart that wants revenge is base. 



K) 



344 Fling^s Eulogy of the Earth. 

Ijmnt, an ancient Ram replies. 
We bear no terror in oar ejes ; 
Yet think us not of souil so tame, 
Which no repeated wrongs inflame. 
Insensible of every ill. 
Because we want thj tusks to kill. 

Know those who violence pursue. 

Give to themselves the veniseance due ; 

For in these massacres thej find 

The two chief plagues that waste mankind. 

Our skin supplies the wrangling bar; 

It wakes their slumbering sons to war ; 

And well revenge may rest contented. 

Since drums and parchment were invented. Gfoy, 



^Vo. 123. Pliny's Eulogy of the Earth. 

It is the earth that, like a kind mother, receives us at 
ur birth, and sustains us when born. I): is this alone of all 
the elements around us, that is never found an enemj to 
man. 

The body of waters de1u8;e him with rains, oppress him 
with hail, and drown him with inundations ; the air rushes 
in storms, prepares the tempest, or lights up the Volcano. 

But the Earth, gentle ana indulsenC ever subservient to 
the wants of man, spreads his walks with flowers, and his 
table with plenty ; returns with interest every good com- 
mitted to her care. 

And though she produces the poison, she still supplies 
tlie antidote ;. though constantly teazed more to furnish the 
luxuries of man than his necessities, yet even to the last, she 
continues her kind indulgence, and when life is over, she 
piously hides his remains in her bosom. JVat. History 

In view of this Eulc^ of the Earth, the following lines 
from a poem called ** Vicissitude" may be properly intro- 
duced : — 

Detested War ! thy desolating strife 
Sprinkles with blood the gloom v walks of life, 
'iis thy delight to hear iS^ or^Kan cry, 
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ADd io behold the widow's heavtnf sigh. 

To see the father and the husband bleed. 

And look with pleasure on each murd'rous deed ; 

Famine and Sickness are to thee allied. 

And Guilt anJ Outrage riot at thj side ; 

Grim DeTastation moves at thy command. 

And turns a paradise to heaps of sand ! 

Ye sons of Adam ! when shall Reason^s ray 
Prompt Tou to drire the demon Warawaj, 
And cultivate the sacred arts of Peace, 
That smile to see the human race increase ? 
O saj, does mother earth (too scant of room)^ 
Compel to chase our neiglibours to the tomb r 
Millions of acres jet untillM remain. 
In forest-v^ilds, on common, heath, and plain ; 
Where undisturb'd the timid wild fowl flies. 
And the sweet flow 'ret flourishes and dies; 
Or is it that die higli born sons of pride 
Hate to behold an equal by their side ? 
Vicissitude can bring their greatness down. 
And mould to dust the sceptre and the crown. 
O'er humble life a royal robe can flin^. 
And lead the shepherd to become a king* MilUumse. 

•Vo. 134. A Paraphrase on Psalm 

Lxxiv, 16, 17. 

" The day is ihifUf the tught alto is tMne,*" 

Mt God ! all nature owns thy sway. 
Thou giy*st the night, and thou the day ! 
When all thy lov'd creation wakes. 
When morning, rich, in lustre breaks. 
And bathes in dew the opening flower. 
To thee we owe her fragrant hour ; 
And when she pours her choral soug^ 
Her melodies to thee belong ! 
Or when in paler tints array'd. 
The evening slowly spreads her shade ; 
That soothing shaae, that grateful gloom, 
ijBXi more than day's enlivening bloom 
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Still ererj fond and vain desire* 
. And calmer, purer thoughts inspire; 
From earth the pensive spirit free. 
And lead the soften'd heart to thee. 

In every scene thy hands have dress'd. 
In every form by thee impress^. 
Upon the mountain's awful head. 
Or where the sheltering woods are spread. 
In every note that swells the gale. 
Or tuneful stream that cheers the vale. 
The cavern's depth or echoing gi'ove, 
A voice is heard of praise and love. 
As o'er thy work the seasons roll. 
And sooth with change of bliss the seul. 
Oh never may their smiling train 
Pass o'er the human scene in vain ! 
But oft, as on the charm we gaze. 
Attune the wond'ring soul to praise ; 
iVnd be the joys that most we prize 
The joys that from thy favor rise ! Miss TFiUiams. 

•Yo. 125. On Gaming. 

Whence sprang th' accursed lust of play. 
Which beggars thousands in a day ? 
Speak, sorceress speak, for thou canst tell. 
Who callM the treacherous card from hell : 
Mow man profanes his reasoning pow'rs. 
Profanes sweet friendship's sacred hours ; 
Abandoned to inglorious ends. 
And faithless tommself and friends ; 
A dupe to every artful knave. 
To every abject wish a slave : 
But who against himself combinesy 
Abets his enemy's designs. 

When rapine meditates a blow. 
He shares the guilt who aids the foe. 
Is man a thief who steals my pelf ?-— 
How great his theft who robs himself! 
t Is murder justly deem'd a crime ? 

How black his guVLt y(\iq mut^^^ >m^ I Cottm. 
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JVo. .136. Curiosities of Chili. 

8aU Itiver* In Copiapo» one of the proTtnces of Chilr, 
there is a river, called from its saltness Salado, which has 
its source in the Andes, and falls into the Pacific Ocean. 
The water of this river is verj clear and extremely salt ; 
and its specific gravity is, according to the season of the 
year, from fifteen to eighteen degrees. 

The salt crystallines naturally upon the shores ; it is ex- 
cellent and fit for use without any preparation, as it is very 
pure and not mixed with calcareous earth, or any hetero- 
geneous salt. 

Salt spHngs, and Salt plain. In a valley of the Andes, 
inhabited by the Pehuenches, are eleven springs of very 
clear and limpid water, which overflows the surface, and 
becomes crystallized into salt as white as snow. 

This valley is about 15 miles in circumference, and is 
entirely covered, for the depth of six feet, with a crust of 
salt, which is collected by the inhabitants in large pieces 
and used for all domestic purposes. 

Salt Plant, In the province of St. Jago is found a spe- 
cies of wild basiL — This plant continues to increase in 
growth from the first opening of spring to the commence- 
ment of winter, and is every morning covered over with 
saline globules that are hard and shining. 
' TheTmsbandmen collect and make use of this salt instead 
of the common kind, which it far exceeds in taste. I^ach 
plant produces daily about half an ounce, — a phenomenon, 
the cause of which i am not able to explain, as it grows in 
a very fertile soil, exhibiting no other appearance of salt, 
and at more than sixty miles from the sea. 

Transparent Fish. The river Talten, which waters the 
Araucanian provinces, produces a small fish called paye, 
which, as 1 have been assured by those who have seen them, 
is so diaphanous, that if several are placed upon each^ther, 
any object beneath them may be distinctly seen. 

The great Spider. This is found in the vicinity of St. 
Jago, and lives under ground. The body is as large as a 
hen's effig, and covered with soft hair. The claws are very 
long andlarge. In die middle of the forehead are four 
large eyes disposed in the form of a square, and at the 
sides 01 the head two others that are less. 
The mouth is furnished with tuo ^Vnicen ^ % 
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black, about two lines in lenstfa^ turned back towards the 
forehead. Notwithstanding ms formidable appearance^ this 
spider is not dangerous, and serves as an amusement for 
children. 

The Penguin. This bird, on the part of the feathered 
tribe, forms a link of union between birds and fishes, as the 
fljing-fish does on the part of the finny race. 

The feet are palmated like those of a duck, but its plu- 
mage is so fine that it appears more like hair than feathers ; 
andinstead ot wings it has two pendant fins, covered with 
;very short feathers resembling scales, which are of great 
use in swimming, but much too small for the purpose of 
flyins. 

It IS of the size of a common duck, but its neck is much 
longer. It walks in an erect posture with its head elevated 
like that of a man, keeping it m constant motion to preserve 
its equiltbrium. This gives it, at a distance, the appearance 
of a child iust beginning to walk — whence the Chilians de- 
nominateu it the Child -bird. 

The Condor or Manque J'he binl, known in Peru bj the 
name of Condor, is in Chili called Jilcnqiie. It is unquestion- 
ably the largest bird which has the power of supporting 
itself in the air. 

Linuoeus makes its wings, when extended, sixteen feet 
from one extremity to the othei*; but the largest that I 
have seen was but fourteen feet and some inches. Its bo- 
dy is iiiuch larger than that of the royal eagle. 

The beak is four inches long, and very large and crooked. 
The grfater quills of the wings are usually two feet nine 
inches long, and one third ot an inch iliameter. The foot 
is furnished with four toes — the hindmost of which is but 
about two inches long. The middle toe is nearly six inches 
long, and is terminated by a crooked whitish nail of two 
inches ; — the other toes are a little shorter, armed with 
strong and crooked talons. Molina. 



JVo. i S7. The Village Preacher. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place discloses 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
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A man he was, to all the country dear. 

And parsing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour : 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

A«lore bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their warud 'rings, but relieved their pain. 

The long remembered beggar was his guest, 

\^'hose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The ruinetf spendthrift now no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 

And even his failings leaned to virtue s side t 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all 

And as a bird each foTid endearment tries. 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies ; 

"He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

' Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wrttch to raiae> 
And his last falt'ring accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable place \ 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scofl*, remained to pray« 
'i he service past, around the pious man, 
"With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
Ev*n children followed with endearing wile. 
And plucked his gown to share the good man's smile* 
His ready smile a parent's warmth esprest. 
Their welfare pleased him, and their care distrest ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven* 
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As some tall cliff that lifts if s awful forra» 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm* 
Though round its breast the rolllDg clouds ar€ spread, 
Etei'Dal sunshine settles on his hem* OoUsmith^ 



Xo. 1S8. The Thumb. 

The whole frame of the human body so clearlj evinces 
design^ and of course, an All -Wise -Designer, that atheism 
would appear the extreme of foil v, if even there were no 
other arguments to confute it, than those which are in a 
manner forced upon us whenever we take a careful survey 
of ourselves. 

The mechanism of the eye is marvellously complex, and 
yet nothing in it is surperiluouM ; every part bearing a neces- 
sary and obvious relation to the purpose for which it was 
formed* ^or is the mechanism of the ear less adapted in 
every part to tlie design of its formation* These wonderful 
organs of sense are siven to us, however, in common with 
the lower animals, ofwhich there are some that tar excel us 
in clearness of sight and quickness of hearing. 

But ihe human body has one appendage, which belongs 
not to any of the brutalcreationtand which evidences design 
or contrivance, as clearly as the eye or the ear : I mean tne 
Thumb. This puny limb, which is seldom noticed by poet 
or philosopher, has been the main stay of the human family, 
in all ages and countries. 

Had the human body lacked this little limb of labor, man 
would have been the most helpless of all animals and in- 
deed the whole race must nearly have perished thousands of 
years ere the present time. He neither could have tilled 
the ground, nor drawn a fish from the water. 

He neither could have felled the forests, nor furnished 
himself with weapons of defence against the ferocious 
beasts with which they are inhabited He would have been 
alike incapable oi making and of using any of the instru- 
ments necessary for his sustenance, clothing, or defence. 

Suppose the thumb, and that only, had been overlooked 
in the general contrivance of the human body, suppose 
that all the organs and members of the body, and particu- 
larly the han£, were exactly as they are now, save that 
instead of four fingers and a thumb, there were five fingers 
standing parallel to each other ; the body, in that case, 
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would have been a machine wonderfullj carious, bat utter- 
ly inadequate to the purposes of human life. 

Suppose further, that as a recompense for the want of a 
thumb, man had been gifted with a double or treble portion 
of intellect ; he, notwithstanding, mast have been helplesi 
and wretched ; for it would be out of the power of finite 
intellect to supply that deficiency, 4)r even ^o much as to 
provide for the mere necessary wants of the body. 

Man, upon his elpulsion from paradise, was cast into a 
wilderness world, and a wilderness it must have remained 
to this day, but for the thumb upon the hand. He was 
commanded to subdue the earth, and was authorized to 
have dominion over the beasts of the field ; things as much 
out of his power, had he been thumblessy as arresting the 
stars in their courses. 

But this feeble being, through the constant aid of the 
thumb, what wonders has he wrought ! 8ee the forests he 
has' felled ; see blooming gardens, and fields waving with 
golden wheat ; see villages, towns, cities, the spacious and 
well-finished tenements of man ; see his convenient and 
comely attire, the fulness of his cup and the comforts of 
his table ; see thousands of ships proudly traversing the 
ocean, freighted with the superfluities of some countries 
for the supply of the wants ot others ; see the finer works 
of art, pictures* statuary, ensravings, embroidery : — see all 
these and a thousand other things, and you will recognize 
in every one of them the agency of the thumb. 

Nay all our books of. Divinity, Law, Physic, Surgery, 
History, Biography, Philosophy, Poetry, or of whatever 
name or description, were first thumbed out by the labori- 
ous penman of them. So true is it, that as the hand is in- 
strument to all other instruments, it is the thumb chiefly 
that ministers ability to the hand. 

The thumb points to duty. Its admirable contrivance 
manifests both the wisdom and the goodness of the Contriver. 
It plainly shows at the same time, that man is destined by 
his Maker to employments of manual labor ; and conse- 
quently, that manual labor, so far from being a reproach to 
htm, is one of the essential duties of his nature and condi- 
tion, and ought rather to ]fe held in honor than disgrace. 

And if there be some exceptions, they include but a very 
diminutive proportion of the human family ; for of the 
whole world, there are not more perhaps than a hundreth 
part, who are fairly exempted, by rank, or fortune, or mental 
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occupations, from the necessity of laboring with tlieir 
hands. 

Sucking: the thumbti is a proverbial phrase, denoting a 
total neglect of employing them in any useful way, answer- 
able to the design for which they were made A great 
many of this ''untoward ffeneration*' have the naughty 
trick of sucking their thumbs;— a great many, too, wnose 
circumHtances imperiously demand a better use of them 

It is a pitiful practice^ whether in man or woman ; di- 
rectly leading to poverty and want* and not un frequently 
to the worst of vices. Parents and tutors should Keep a 
sharp look out. lest their boys and ^irls get into this way, so 
dangerous to their morals, so deadening to ail their facul- 
ties, and so destructive to their future prospects m life. 

But there is one use of the thumb, that is infinitely worse 
than not using it at all ; it is employing it m spreading 
abroad falsehood and moral poison, with the pen, and with 
the type. It were far better to be born without tliumbs^ 
than to use them so abominably. Sampson. 

The above is from a well-written and excellent American pub- 
lication, called " The Brief Remarker" — a work worthy to be read in 
overy school aud every family. 



JV*o. 129. Switzerland. 

My soul, turn from them— turn we to survey. 
Where rougher climes a nobler.race display; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansio^^ tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread, '^ 

^'o product here the barren hills afford, ^ ^ 

But man and steel, the soldier and his s' o «> "•• 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks arr ^^*?^^ 

But winter, lingering, chills the lap of ^ ^ <^ o '^(d 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountaiiiV ^4^0^^ ^, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooar <IX? -'^ S 

Yet still e'en here, content can spic. ^•. 

^ SufKgess the clime, and all its rage disarm. ^ 

'? *^^„6*l poor the peasant's hut, his feasts thou>,. 
that all tfchis little lot the lot of all ; 
larly the A«ontiguous palace rear its head, 
instead of ftthe meanness of his humble shed ; 
stADding pai'ord thesumptuoM^XvAWc^^V-^^vA, 

in loathe \\\a \e^<.A«L\Afe \ti^^\\ 
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Bat calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil- 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose. 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes : 
H'ith patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his ventumus plough-share to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the waj^ 
And drags the struggling savage into day ; 
At night returning, every labor sped. 
He sits him down, the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze : 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board ; 
And haply, too, some pilgrim thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart. 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart : 
And e'^cn those ills, that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear tiiat hill, which lifts him to the storms. 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to tlie mother's breast. 
So the loud -torrent, and the whirl -wind's roar. 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assigned ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined ; 
Yet let them only share the praises due ; 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 
For every want; that stimulates the breast. 
Becomes a source of pleasure, when redress'd. 

OoUmith] 



JVo. 130, The Discontented Pendulnm. 

An old clock, that had stood for fiflty years in a farmer's 
kitchen, without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer's morning, before the family was stir- 
ring, suddenlv stopped. Upon this, the dial -plate. Hf wc 
may credit the fable,) changed couu\«ti^tk!Q.^ v«\^vax\&.\ 

£2 
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the hand§ made a tain effort to continae their course : the 
wheels remained motionlebs with surprise : the weights 
hung speechless : each member felt disposed to laj the 
blame on the others. At len^i the dial instituted a ibr- 
mal inquiry as to the cause ottbe stagnation, when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice, protested their innocence. 
Bpt now a faint tick was heard below from the pendu- 
lum, who thus spoke >^*' I confess myself to be the sole 
cause of the present stoppage ; and 1 am willingp for tiie 

rmend satisfaction, to assign ttij reasons. The truth is, 
am tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, the old clock 
became so enraged, that it was on the very point of s^rtfe- 

'' Lazy wire !" exclaimed the dial-plate, lioldin^ up its 
hands. ^ Very sood \" replied the pendulum, " it is vast- 
ly easy for you. Mistress Dial, who nave always, as every 
midy knows, set yourself up above me,— it is vastly easy 
for you, I say, to accuse otner people of laziness ! You, 
who have had nothing to do all the days of your life, but 
to stare people in the face, and to amuse y^ourself with 
watching all that goes on in the kitchen 4 Think, 1 be- 
seech you, how you would like to be shut up for life in 
this daik closet, and to wag backwards and forwards year 
after year, as I do." 

** As to that," said the dial, *' is there not a vnndow in 
your house, on purpose for you to look through ?"— << For 
all that," resumed the pendulum, ^< it is very dark here ; 
and, although there is a window, I dare not stop, even for 
an instant, to look out at it. Besides, 1 am really tired of 
my way of life ; and if you wish, I'll tell you how i took 
this disgust at my employment." 

'^ I happened this morning to be calculating how many 
times 1 should have to tick in the course of only the next 
twenty-four hours ; perhaps some of you, above there, can 
give me the exact sum." 

The minute hand beine auiek at figures, presently repli- 
ed, '^ Eiehty-six thousand tour hundred times. ' " b^xactly 
so," replied the pendulum ; " well, I appeal to you all, if 
the very thought of this was not enoush to fatigue one ; 
and when 1 began to multiply the strokes of one day by 
the months and years, really it is no wonder if 1 felt 
discouraged at the prospect ; so, after a great deal of rea- 
aoning and hesitation, uAaVa \ \a tsvy«elf« Til stop." 
* The dial could scarcely Vuee^ v\» coauV.^TX'sxkn^ ^>Krais^^is 
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hfiran^nie ; but resuming its gravity, thus replied ; " Dear 
Mr Pt^ndalum, I am really astonished that such a useful, 
industrious person as yourself, should have been overcome 
hj this sudden action. It is true, you hate done a jr^at 
ifeal of work in your time ; so have we all, and are likely 
to do; which, althons^h it may fatigue us to tAinAr of, the 
qu4*8tion is, whether it will fatigue us to do* Would yfm 
now do me the favor to |!:ive about half a dozen strukes, to 
illustrate mv argument ?" 

'I he pendulum complied, and ticked six times in its 
usual pace. " Now,*' resumed the dial, " may I be allow* 
ed fo inquire, if that e^certion was at all fatiguing or disa- 
greeable to you ?" " Not in the least,'* replied the pendu- 
Tuni, ^' it is not of six strokes that [ complain, nor of sixty, 
bat of mt^^/ons." 

■ •• Very good,*' replied the dial ; " but recollect, that 
though you may think of a million strokes in an instant^ 
you are required to execute but one ; and that, however 
often you may hereafter have to swing, a moment will 
always be given you to swing in." ' Ttiat consideration 
staggers me, I confess,^' said the pendulum. '*Then I 
hope," resumed the dial-plate, " we shall all immediately 
return to our duty ; for the maids will lie in bed if we stand 
idling thus" 

Upon this the weights, who had never been accused of 
light conduct used all their influence in urnoffhimto 
proceed ; when, as with one consent, the wheels began to 
turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum began to 
swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever } while a 
ftid warn c^tbe rising sun that streamed through a hole iu 
tjhe kitchen, shining ^11 on the dial-plate; it brightened crp, 
as if nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that morning, 
upon looking at the clock, he declared that his watch had 
gained half an hour in the niglit. 

A celebrated* modern writer says, " take care of the 
minuteSt and the hours will take care of themselves." This 
is an admirable remark* and mi|^t be very seasonably rec- 
ollected when we begin to be '^ weary in well-doing^'*' from 
the thought of having much to do. 

The present moment is all we have to do witlu iaan!!; 
tense; the past is irrecoverable *, t)[v^fu\.'at%N&^xAmNaaBb.% 
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nor is it fair to burden one moment with the weieht of tife 
nest. Sufficient unto the moment is the trouble tnereof. 

If we had to walk a hundred miles, we should still hav6 
to set but one step at a time« and this process, continued, 
would infallibly bring us to our joumej'S end. Fatigue 
{generally begins» and is always increased, by calculating 
in a minute the exertion of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us recdlect 
that we have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its 
sulTerings, or encotinferalL its crosses at once. On& mo- 
ment comes laden with its own little burdens, then flies, 
and is succeeded by another no heavier than the last :^- 
if one could be borne, so can another and another. 

Even looking forward to a single day, the spirit may 
sometimes faint from anticipation of the clutieSy the labors, 
the trials to temper and patience, that may be expected. 
Now this is unjustly laying the burden of many thousand 
moments upon one. 

Let any one resolve always to do right now^ leaving 
then to do as it can ; and if he were to live to the age of 
Methuselah, he would never do wrong. But the common 
iTFor is to resolve to act right after breakfast, or after din- 
ner, or tomorrow morning, or next time; but now, just 
now, this onee we must go on the same as ever. 

It is easy, for instanced, for the most ilUtempered person 
io resolve that the next time he is provoked, he will not 
let his temper overcome him ; but the victory would be to 
subdue temper on the present provocation. 

If, without taking up the burden of the future, we would 
always make the single effort at the present moment; while 
there would, at any one time, be very little to do, yet, by 
this simple process continued, every thing would at last be 
done. 

It seems easier to do right tomorrow than today, merely 
because wc forget that when tomorrow comes, then will be 
now. Thus life passes with many, in resolutions for the 
future, which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those, who, ^' by patient continuance 
in well doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality." 

Day by day, minute by minute, they execute the ap- 
pointed task, to which the requisite m^sure of time and 
strength is proportioned; and thus, having worked while 
calleu day, they at length "rest from their labors^ 
eir works follow them." 
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Let 08 then, "* whaterer ovr handft find to d<H do it witli 
all our might," recollecting that mw is the proper and ac- 
cepted time. FnM\ Magmme. 



Jfb. 181. Napoleon and the Dog. 

Thb battle ceased — ^the field was overspread 
With ghastly forms, the djing and the (lead ; 
The snn retired — the moon, with borrowM light 
Conducted men to see the horrid sight 
The conquering chief with his selected few 
Went forth, by night, the Golgotha to view. 
A faithful Dog had found, among the slain* 
The man he lov'd, and with him did remuu ; 
Close by his side he with affection iaj. 
To watch his friend, and warm his djing clajr. 
The warriors came — the Dog in haste arose s— 
Stand off! he cries, my master needs repose \ 
Unless indeed you've come with kind design. 
To lend jour aid, and furnish "oil and wine"— 
If such your errand, come and see my friend, 
Jf not, avaunt ! my life for him shall end ! 
Now back he ran and lick'd his master's hand ; 
llien forward moved, as pity gave command ; 
His mournful howl e'en reached and pierced the heart 
Of War's famed chief. Napoleon BoNAPAaTS. 
The general stood, and pondered on the scene. 
But hardly knew what grief so pure could mean. 
** Perhaps," said he, « this man nas kindred nigh« 
Yet his more humane Dog alone stands by ! 
Ah, what is man ! I've numerous battles fought, 
I've seen by thousands, men to misery broufl;lit,-* 
All this I've done and seen without a tear T 
This Dog tells me tofeel^ but not to fear I 
Were now a suppliant foe within this field. 
To his request my melting heart would yield. 
Why feel I thus? I never did till now^— - 
This pitying Dog has made my sternness bow !" 



Fappy for France— and happr for mankind. 
Had tnis strange impulse on uiewarrior'b mind, 
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An immense gum ! that the citpr of Paria might saTe 
every year, bj the ecooomj of uaing sunshine instead of 
candles. Franklin. 



JV*o. 188. Migration of Fishes. 

Or all migrating fish, the herring and the pilchard 
take the most adventurous voyages. Herrings are found 
in the greatest abundance in the highest northern latitudes. 
In those inaccessible seas» that are covered with ice for a 
great part of the year, the herrioe and the pilchard find a 
quiet and sure retreat from all uieir numerous enemies; 
thither neither man, nor their still more destructive enemy, 
the fin fish, or cachalot, dares to pursue them. 

The quantity of insect food which those seas supply, is 
very great ; wlience, in that remiite situation, defendedT by 
the icy rigor of the c1 mate, they live at ease, and multiply 
beyond expression. From this most desirable retreat, An- 
derson supposes they would never depart, but that their 
numbers render it necessary for tliem to migrate ; and, as 
with bees froui a hive, they are compelled to seek for other 
retreats* 

'ihe fin fish and the cachalot swallow barrels at a yawn ; 
the porpoiso, the Krauipus, tlie sliark, and the whole nume- 
rous tribe ot dug-nsh, nod them an easy prey, and desist 
from making war upon each other ; but stiii more the un- 
numbered fiotks of sea fowl that chiefly inhabit near the 
pole, watch the outset of their dangerous migration, and 
spread extensive ruin. 

In Chesapeak Hay, the annual inundation of these fish is 
so great, that they cover the shores in such quantities as 
to become a nuisance. Those that hold more to the east, 
and come down towards Europe, endeavor to save them- 
selves fi'oni their merciless pursuers, by appmaching the 
first shore they can find, and that which first offers in their 
descent is the cuast of Iceland, in the beginning of March. 

Upcm their arrival on that coast, their pnaianx, which has 
already suffered considerable diminutions, is nevertlieiess 
of amaZiing extent, deptli, and closeness, covering an extent 
of shore, as large as the island itself. I'he whole water 
j^pears alive and is seen so black with ttiemtoagreat dai- 
that the number seems inexuaustiUe. 
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There the porpoise and the shark continue their deprecia- 
tions ; and the birds devour what quantities they please. By 
these enemies the herrings are cooped up into so close a 
body, that a shovel, or any hollow vessel put into the water, 
takes them up without farther trouble. 

That body which comes upon our coasts, begins to appear 
off the Shetland Isles in April. These are the forerunneni 
of the grand shoal which descends in June ; while its arrival 
is easily announced by the number of its greedy attendants) 
the gannet, the ^ull, the shark, and the porpoise. 

\^en the main body is arrived, its breadth and depth arc 
such, as to alter the very appearance of the ocean. It ia 
divided into distinct columns of five or six miles in length, 
and three or four broad, while the water before them curls 
up as if forced out of its bed. 

Sometimes they sink for the space of ten or fifteen min- 
utes, then rise again to the surface; and ih bright weather 
reflect a variety of splendid colors, like a field, bespangled 
with purple, ^Id, and azure. The fishermen are ready 
prepared to give them a proper reception ; and, by nets 
maae for the occasion, they take sometimes above two thou- 
sand barrels at a single draught. 

The pilchard, which is a fish differing little from the 
herring, makes the coast of Cornwall its place of principal 
resort. Their arrival on that coast is soon proclaimed by 
their attendants, the birds, and the larger fishes ; and the 
whole country prepare to take the advantage of this treasure, 
providentially thrown before them. 

The natives sometimes enclose a bay of several miles 
extent with their nets, called seines. By these means 
they sometimes take twelve or fifteen hundred barrels of 
pilchard at a draught ; and they place them in heaps on 
the shore. It often happens, that the quantity caught 
exceeds the salt or the utensils for curing them ; and 
then they are carried off to serve for the purposes of ma- 
nure. 

The usual produce of the number ot hogsheads exported 
for ten ypars, from 1747 to 1 756 inclusive, amounted to 
near thirty thousand hogsheads each ^ear : every hogshead 
has amounted upon on average, to the price oi one pound 
thirteen shillings and three pence. Thus the money paid 
for pilchards exported, has annually amounted to nearly 
fifty thousand pounds." ChUsmm^ 
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J>ra. 134. Blessinj^s of Instructioa. 

Thk heart has tendrils like the vine, 

Which round another's bosom twine» 

Outspringinu; frotn the living tree 

Of deeply planted sympathy; 

Whose nowers are hope, its fruits are bliss» 

Beneficence its harvest is. 

There are some bosoms dark and drear, 
Which an unwatered desert are. 
Yet tht;re a curious eye maj trace 
Some smiling spot, souie verdant place* 
Where little flowers, the weeds between. 
Spend their soft fragrance all unseen. 

Despise them not — for wisdom*s toil 
Has ne^er disturbed that stubborn soil. 
Yet care and culture mi^t have brought 
The ore of truth from mines of thought ; 
^nd fancy's fairest flowers had bloomed 
Where truth and fancy lie entombed. 

Insult him not, — his blackest crime 
Blay iti his Maker's eve sublime. 
In spite of all thy pride, be less 
Than even thy daily waywardness > 
Than many a sin and many a stain 
Forgotten— And impressed again. 

There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of truth and love might grow^ 
And flowers of generous virtue blow : 
To plant, to watch, to water there. 
This be our duty, be our care ! 

And sweet it is the growth to trace. 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace. 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring- time burst. 
And lead it on from hour to hour. 
To ripen into perfect flower. 

Hast thou e'er seen a garden clad 
In all the robes that Eden had-^* 
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Or vale oVrepread with streams and trees^ 
A paradise of mysteries- 
Plains with g:reen hills adorning them» 
Like jewels In a diadem ? 

These fi:ardens, vales, an|d plains, and hills^ 
Which oeautj gilds and music fills. 
Were once but deserts. Culture's hand 
Has scattered verdure o'er the land. 
And smiles and frajgrance rule serene. 
Where barren wilds usurped the scene. 

And aiich is Man. A soil which breeds. 

Or sweetest flowers or vilest weeds ; 

Flowers tovelj as the morning's light, 

Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 

Just as his heart is trained to bear 

The poisonous weed, or floweret fair. Bowringm 



JSTo. 185. Themes by a Boy eleven Yean 

old. 

ADVANTAOKS OF THB STUDY OF HISTORY^ 

The advantages of the study of history are various* 
Even if there were none, it seems natural to wish to know 
the degree of civilization and freedom w(iich our fellow 
creatures have enjoyed, and the forms of government under 
which they have lived, in various ages ami couiitries. But 
besides the gratijieation which it albrds us, several advan- 
tases arise from a good acquaintance with it 

By presenting to our view the actions of great knd good 
men, it stimulates us to exertion that we may imitate them.*— 
Besides affording examples wliich may stimulate us to noble 
and useful actions, it warns us to avoid those which are 
base and hurtful. 

What King of England would attempt to levy taxes with* 
out a parliament or to encroach on the civil or relirious privi- 
leges of Englishmen, after the fate of Charles I and James 11 ! 
And will not the fall of Napoleon Bonaparte show all future 
Kings what a vain attempt it is to subject all Europe to one 
man I 

What people will imitate the French Revolution, after 
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knowing; the mnrdere which were its immediate consequen- 
ces and the despotism to which it ultimately led ! Besides 
all this, we see for what wise ends the darkest providences 
were sent ; and that the greatest judgments have nitimatelj 
tended to the good of mankind* 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF SOUTUDS. 

Solitude has been supposed tlie fittest situation for contem- 
plation and devotion, and for the cultivation of all the most 
excellent qualities of the soul, it has been loved and sought 
bj some men, from a natural moroseness of disposition— 
by others, because they have been disappointed in the pur- 
suit of honors or riches, and so disgustea with society-Hind 
also by some good and wise men, who would have been per- 
haps tne honor of their age, and the lights of the world, if 
erroneous ideas of devotion had not led them astray. 

But how great are the pleasures and advantages of 
society ! In solitude there are none who maj partake one's 
joys or griefs— a man mu^t suffer his afflictions and enjoy 
aJl his happiness alone. There is none to console the man 
when in aistress, or to counsel him when he knows not how 
to act But in society, our sorrow is at least alleviated by 
the condolence of those who love us : and pleasures are 
doubled by knowing that all our joys make a friend joyful. 
Tliere are in society wise and good men to advise and 
admonish us. All these advantages are lost in Solitude. 

O Solitude where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ! 

I think the love of society natural to the human race. 
There may have been some exceptions; but they are in 
general considered as monsters, rather thaa men. 

N. B. The foregoing themes were written by William Friend Dnrant 
when but a few months over eleven years of age ; and the following 
lines on Providence at the age of seventeen. 



JNTo. 180. Providence. 

And would'st thou, vain, presumptuous, feeble man. 
The eternal counsels of the Almighty scan, 
With the short line of human reason, try 
Tn fathnm the ahvM of De\\v *. — 
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Yet if some gleams of heavenly light are seen. 
Piercing the gloomv clouds, that roll between. 
Ah ! let us catch the sou I -enlivening my. 
As the first dawning of immortal day. 

'Tis not for Him to change his vast design. 
Alter,, erase, dissolve, and recombine. 
Like some mistaken mechanist, whose skill 
Amends defects, or adds improvements still. 

No wild caprice, or knowledge newly given 
Can change the eternal purposes of Heaven : 
Bat when bj general laws tneir course proceeds, 
C>r new arrangement to those laws succeeds^— 
Rule and exception in one end combine 
N^ As different portions of the same design. 

But should some frigid sceptic therefore dare 
To doubt the all-prevailing power of prayer— 
As if 'twere ours, with impious zeal, to try 
To shake the purposes of lleity— - 
Pause, cold philosopher, nor snatch away 
. The last- the best— the wretched's surest— stay. 

Why may not our petitions, which arise. 

In humble adoration to the skies, 

Be fore-ordain'd the causes whence shall flow 

Our purest pleasures in this vale of wo ? 

Not that they move the purpose that hath stood. 

By time unchanged, immeasurably good ; 

But that the event and prayer alike may be 

United objects of the same decree* 

When fraught with mercy, Howard^s generous hand 
Diffused extensive blessings through the land ; 
When, like some angel from the realms above. 
He richly poured his overflowing love ^— 
All this was known to Him whom Howard served — 
Wliose love inspired him, and whose vigor nerved,— 
And all was fojfe-ordained : — yet had not zeal 
Burned in his heart, and taught that heart to feel ; 
Had not his open hand and Iniunteous store 
The prisoner ransom'd and relieved the poor^^— 
These pure and blest effects of generous worth 
Had never wanned and vivified the earth. 
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. Then wh j— 'When Howard fixed his soal above* 
Communed with Him who is easentiai iove,-*- 
Went to tlie fount of light — and thus supplied 
His weaker torch from that resplendant tide,— 
And prayed that He who raisea the noble fire» 
His hopes would bless, and crown his best desire—* 
^Vh}r might not this, a necessary cause, 
Fixed by unknown, but yet unchanging law8» 
As much conduce to set the prisoner free, , 
And pour the flood of light and liber ty« 
As those exeKions whence we all csin trace 
Blessings so numerous on our groaning race ? 



JVo. 187. John, Duke of Bedford. 

In one of the morning excursions of John, Duke of Bed- 
ford, about the year 1765, he observed a woman at a short 
distance from him, wringing her hands, weeping aloud, and 
discovering every mark of the deepest distress. Moved 
with sympathy, he immediately approached her, desired 
her to dry up her tears, and tell him the cause of her sor- 
row ; promising at the same time to do her all the service 
in his power. 

Seeing a man, in a plain genteel dress, looking at her 
with an air of benignity, and interesting himself in her 
sufferings, and being entirely ignorant of his rank, she com- 
municated her story to him without reserve. •* 1 have,'* 
said she, " a large family ; my husband is sick, and, being 
unable to pay our rent, the Duke of Bedford's steward has 
seized our stock, and left us nothing but the dismal pros- 
pect of unavoidable ruin ; and I came out to this field to 
take my last sad sijjht of my poor cows, which are still 
feeding in the park Uiere." 

Deeply affected with her melancholy tale, he advised 
her to drive the cows home, and offered to set open the 
gate for her for that purpose. At this proposul she start- 
ed, burst again into tears, and absolutely refused to med- 
dle with them. " They are no longer my husband's," said 
she ; '' and if I drive them home, 1 shall be looked upon as 
a thief; and for any thing I know, I may be hanged for it !" 

Forcibly struck with the justice of her reasoning, and 
the honest simplicity oi \\<it Y^w^^i'i,^^ lv« ^ave her some 
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money, told her that he heartily pitied her, and would 
take the liberty to recommend her and her family to the 
Duke of Bedrord, whom he knew to be a eood natured 
Sort of man, and he hoped he would do something valuable 
for her. Accordinely, he desired her to call next day at 
Woburn Abbey, and ask for John Russell, and he would 
introduce her to the Duke, and speak to him in her behalf. 
The good woman having returned him many thanks, and 
promising; to meet him at the time and place appointed^ 
they parted. 

Next day, dressed in her best clothes, the poor woman 
went to the Abbey, and asked for John Russel ; she was 
shown into a room, and told that Mr. Russell would be 
with her immediatcl}'. She had not waited long when 
several gentlemen, richly dressed, entered the room. She 
knew at first sight tlie features of him who had conversed 
with her the day before ; and strongly impressed with the 
idea of his being the Duke himself, she was ready to faint 
with surprise ; but his Grace walked up to her with a look 
of condescension and goodness, which reanimated her 
drooping spirits, while lie assured her that she had no 
cause to be afflicted, but might keep herself perfectly easy. 

He then called his steward, ordered him to write her a 
receipt in full, and to see every thing returned that had 
been taken from her husband. His Grace then put the re- 
ceipt into her hand, and told her that he had inquired into 
her husband's character, and found that he was a very hon- 
est man, and had long been his tenant ; and ffiving her 
thirty guineas, he desired her to go home, and rejoice with 
her iamily. Percy Anecdotes. 



JV'o. 138. Morning Hymn. 

Thou best of beings ! now the night is fled. 
And day awakes in all its bliss again ; 
Man rising from his heaven-protected bed^ 
Is launched on duty's ever flowing main, * 
Thou art the Lord I alike the day, the nigiit. 
Thy love proclaim ; Thy sacred presence feel : 
Thou smil'st in the Aurora's purple light. 
And wrapp'st Thyself in evening's sulemu \«iiL 
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ed to Me, such as we had passed it, and will 'be marked 
with that ineffaceable stamp. How miserable, then, is our 
blindness ; we, whose life is one continued endeavor to 
get rid of the time, which returns no more, and, with so 
rapid a course, flies to precipitate itself into the abyss of 
eternity ! 

The christian use of time is not merely the filling up of 
all its moments ; it is that of filling them up in the order, 
and according to the will of the Lord, who gives them to 
us. The life of faith is a life of regularity and wisdom. 
Fancy, passion, pride, and cupidity are false principles of 
conduct, seeing that they themselves are only a derange- 
ment of the mind and heart, and that order and reason 
ought to be our only euides. 

But in what doth this order consist, which ought to reg- 
ulate the measure of our occupations, and to sanctify tM 
use of our time ? It consists, in the first place, in limit- 
ing ourselves to the occupations attached to our stations ; 
in not seeking places and situations, which may multifdy 
them ; and in not reckoning among our duties, the cares 
and embarrassments, which anxiety, or our passions alone 
generate within us. Secondly. However agitated may be 
our situations amidst all our occupations, to regard as the 
most essential, and the most privileged, those we owe to 
our salvation. 

The virtuous, who live in regularity ; they who yield 
Bothing to caprice and temper ; whose every occupation 
is exactly where it ought to be ; whose moments are filled 
up according to their destination, and to the will of the 
Lord, who directs them ; find in order, a perfect remedy 
against, and protection from, weariness. That wi^e uni- 
forniity in the practice of duties, which appears so gloomy 
ID the eyes of the world, is the source of their joy, and of 
that happy equality of temper, which nothing can derange. 

Never embarrassed with the present time, which stated 
duties occupy ; never in pain with regard to the future, 
for which new duties are arranged ; never delivered up to 
themselves by the variety of occupations which succeed 
each other ; tneir days appear as moments, because every 
mo uent is in its place* Time hangs not upon them, be- 
cause it always has its distinction and employment ; and 
in the arrangement of an uniform and occupied life, they 
find that peace and that joy, witich the rest of men in vain 
seek for in the confusion of a coutioA^V^Xft&^u. 
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How diSerent are the jadgmentB of God from those of 
the world ! In the world we call beautiful, that splended 
life, in which ^reat actions are numbered, victories gained^ 
difficult ne^tuitions concluded, undertakings successfully 
conducted, illustrious employments supported with repu- 
tation, eminent dignities acauired by important services, 
and exercised with glory,— a life, which passes into history, 
fills the public monuments, and of which the remembrance 
shall be preserved to the latest posterity \ Such, according 
to the world, is an honorable life. 

But if, in all this, men have sought more their own, than 
the glory of (rod ; if they have had nothing more in view 
than to erect to themselves a perishable edifice of gran- 
deur on the earth ; in vain shall they have furnished a 
splendid career to the eyes of men ; in the eye of God, it 
is a life lost. In vain snail history record us ; we shall be 
effaced from the book of life. In vain shall our actions be 
the admiration of ages to come ; they shall not be written 
pn tlie immortal columns of the heavenly temple. 

My brethren, says the apostle, time is short : Let us, 
thereifore, use the world as mit abusing it ; let us possess 
our riches, places dignities, and titles, as though we pos- 
sessed them nut ; let us enjoy the favor of our superiors, 
and the esteem of men, as t^iough we enjoyed them not ; 
tiiey are only shadows, which vanish, and leave us forever ; 
ana let us only reckon those moments as real in our whole 
life, which we have employed for heaven. MassiUor^ 



JW>. 140 Earthquakes. 

On the first of Nov. 1T55, a great part of Lisbon was 
laid in ruins by the most remarkable earthquake in mod- 
ern times This tremendous shock pervaded the greater 
part of Europe, Africa, and America, but its extreme vio- 
lence was felt in Portugal and Spain. 

Its duration at Lisbcm did not exceed six seconds ; yet 
so powerful was the concussion, that ^it overthrew every 
church and convent, almost all the large public edifices, 
and upwards of one fourth part of the dwelling houses. 
The population of the city, at the time of this event, was 
estimated at 150, 000 ; of whom, according to some, 30, 000, 
AOfif according to others, as maxv^ ^% ^Q^UQO, perished. 
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The sight of the dead bodiefi, and the ghrieks of those 
who were half buried in the ruins, were terrible beyond de- 
scription. So great was the consternation that the most 
resolute person durst not stay a moment to extricate a 
beloved n-iend; self preservation alone was consulted. 
The shock happened on the day of a religious festival* 
when the inhabitants were engaged in the celebration of the 
mass, and the greater part of those who perished, were buri« 
ed under the ruins of the churches. 

Within two hours after the shock, fires broke out in dif- 
ferent quarters, and raj^ed with such violence, for the space 
of near!} three days, tnat the whole city was completely 
desolated. The tide also rose almost instantaneously 40 
feet, overflowing many of the lower streets, and occasion- 
ing sreat damage among the shippine. A fine stone quay* 
to wnich about 3,000 people haa fled for safety, was turn* 
ed bottom upwards, and not an individual saved who stood 
upon it. 

On the ISth of August, 18f29, Aleppo was visited by a 
most tremendous eartnquake, by which two thirds of the 
city were destroyed, and 20,000 inhabitants buried in the 
ruins; Various other towns in Syria suffered matly by 
this earthquake ; and other shocks continued to oe felt for 
several weeks after the principal one. " It is impossible 
to convey," says the British consul at Aleppo, *< an ade- 
quate idea of the scenes of horror, that were simultane- 
ously passing in the dreadful night of the ISth of August. 

Here hundreds of decrepid parentS) half buried in the 
ruins, were imploring the succor of their sonsj not always 
willing to risk their own lives by giving their assistance. 
There, distracted mothers were frantically lifting heavy 
stones* from heaps that covered the bodies of their lifeless 
infants. The awful darkness of the night, the continuance 
of the most violent shocks, at. short intervals* the crash of 
fallinig walls, the shrieks, tiie groans, the accents of agony 
and c^spair of that long night, cannot be described. 

When at length the morning dawned, and the return of 
light permitted the people to quit the spot on which they 
had been providentially saved, a most affecting scene en- 
sned. You might have seen many, unaccustomed to pray* 
some prostrate, some on their knees, adoring their Maker. 
Others were running into one another's arms* rejoicine in 
their existence ! An air of cheerfulness and brotherly U^^ 
animated every countenance. jSketthiea o{ \]^ 1^qx\.V.^^^. 



STd. Farewell to Foung Readers^ 

JV*o. 140. Farewell to Young Headers. 

On parting or taking leayCi men are in the habit of say* 
ing to each other — Farewell, This la often done without 
much consideration of the iniport of die word^ and as Kttle 
concern for each other's welfare. 

At other times and bj otlier persons, the ardent desires 
of the soul are expressed in this short, comprehensive^ 
parting address ; and a sincere prajer is iinplied for what- 
ever may be necessary to happiness. 

In taking leave of you, my youn^ readers, I wish to re- 
mind you of some of the great pnnciples on which your 
present and future welfare must depend. 

As God, your heavenly Father, is the source of all the 
blessings which can make you happy, your first and your 
constant care should be, to honor and please him — by obe- 
dience to his commands, by avoiding whatever he forbids, 
and by a grateful improvement of his mercies. 
. Under the wise government of God, duty and enjcnrment 
are so connected, that *' in keeping his commandTments 
there is great reward " — creat happiness ; while the way of 
transgressors is hard and leads to ruin. 

Your happiness depends much more on your possessing 
a pious, benevolent, and candid mind, than on great wealth 
and worldly honors. '* For a man's life^-or happiness— 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth" — not in what is about him, but what is in him. 

Men are formed to be active in doing good one to anoth- 
er. We iiave such constitutions that activity and industry 
conduce to the health both of body and mind,— while idle- 
ness and dissipation tend to enervate all our powers, dimin- 
ish our happiness, and ruin our souls. 

For many reasons 1 would recommend, that you make 
the precepts and example of Jesus i'hrist so ramiiiar to 
your minds, that they shall on all occasions occur as a ligh^ 
to guide you in tlie path of duty and safety. 

80 cordial was his devotion to God, that he could say— - 
« It is my meat and drink to do the will of him that sent 
me." 5?o fervent was his love to mankind, tliat he " went- 
about doing good/' and found it " more blessed to give 
than to receive *' 

'Ih<»ugh he was always engaged in doing good, he was not 

nlways well treated by men.. But such was his meekness, 

bejaevolence, and selt* coiuiASi\i^,lWx ^^H^lv^^ikhe was re- 
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viled, he reviled not affain.*' In no instance did he render 
evil for evil, but sought the good of all» even those who 
derided him while suffering on the cross. 

I can wish you nothing more important, than that " the 
»ame mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus." Such a 
temper would prepare you for all the trials of life, insure 
pleasure in doing good, render you blessings in the worlds 
and prepare you for the society of heaven. 

Though now in the bloom of youth, your life is even as m 
vapor, which appeareth for a little time, and then vanish- 
eth away. Early religion will prepare you for early death* 
or a useful life. God will be your friend, and make all 
things work for your good. 

Should it be the lot of any of you to be poor, still the 
temper of Chiist will render you '• rich in good works,** 
and dispose you to lay up *• treasures in heaven," far more 
important than worldly possessions. 

Or if riches shall be your lot, such a temper will direct 
you to employ them for making others happy; it will also 
enable you to enjoy their happiness, or to be comforted in 
their comfort. This is perhaps the most Godlike felicitj 
that can be enjoyed by men. 

You will have opportunity to Mritness both good and bad 
examples, and from both you may derive profit to your- 
selves. When you shall see men or women, old or youngs 
losing, the confidence and respect of their neighbors by any 
course of vice, take warning, and resolve to avoid habits 
which thus injure others. 

But when you see any one commanding the confidence 
and esteem of all around him, by his diligence, integrity, 
honesty, fidelity, and beneficence ; then resolve* that you 
will "go and do likewise.'' 

Some persons are remaikable for a mixture of good and' 
bad qualities in their characters. Of one and another of 
these, you will hear it said by good people — ** He might be 
one of the most amiable and useful men, were it not for 
this or that vice ;— what a pity it is that he should so in- 
jure his reputation and usefulness !*' 

Such remarks you should regard, as designed by Provi- 
dence for your admonition ; and beware lest you expose 
yourselves to similar observations. Never content your- 
selves with your attainments in virtue, while any one vice 
is indulged — while any one sin has dominion over you* 
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** He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that tak- 
eth a city"— more worthy of honor and esteem. . A vic- 
tory over' your own passions and vices, will eventuaJlj 
afford jou more pleasure, and secure to jou more deserved' 
esteem^ than was acquired bj Alexander in all his bloody 
and boasted achievements. 

To possess the good opinion of the communities to 
which you severally belong, may be regarded as desirable; 
because it affords opportunity for greater usefulness. But 
the approbation of God and your own consciences, is of far 
more value than the praise of men. 

Human applause i» too dearly purchased when it is ob- 
tained by a violation of moral principle, or an ignoble com- 
pliance with the whims of party spirit, or the caprice of 
fashionable vices. He who by such means seeks popular 
favor, exposes himself to the displeasure of that God who 
can easily turn such glory into shame. 

In a few years, suci) of you as may be saved from early 
death will occupy the places of those who are now the fath-' 
ers and mothers in society. And what does the Lord re- 
quire of you in any situation of life, but ** to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with your God !" 

This comprehends all he requires of any one ; and this he 
requires of every one. A due regard to these requirements, 
if general among men, would fill the world with love, peace 
and joy— and give to society on earth a glorious resem- 
blance to the society of heaven. 

A compliance with the counsels which have now been ' 
su^^sted, will be of infinite importance to you as individ- 
uals, to the several societies of which you may be mem- 
bers, and to the generations which shall succeed you in the 
world. With ardent desires that you may pursue such a 
course to usefulness and felicity, 1 now bid you — FarewelL 



Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 

Another race the following spring supplies^ 

They fall successive, and successive nse ; 

So generations in their course decay, 

So flourish these when those are past dway. Pope* 



PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



Tsis list comprises such names, used in the Friend of Youth, as 
of difficult pronunciation. Some ot tbem, though very commooi 
are often pronounced incorrectly. Pupils should be made familiar 
with this Vocabulary. 

In the following words, Alahdma^ CfUdpa, Chimbordso^ Copidpo,^ 
JDerzIidviriy Java, Mirdgtf Im Pldia, Salddo, and Sumdtra, a has the 
the sound of a in father. 

The letter g is hard, except in Timogenes and Fitzgerald. 

Name9, Pronunciation, Names, PronundatUn, 

Erie E'-re 

Fitzgerald 
Gillard 
A-re-op'-a-gites Guzerat 



Aboukir 

Alabama 

Araucanian 

Arcopagltes 

Archipelago 

Aristidcs 

Bartholemi 

Beresina 

Bewick 

Birtill 

Borodino 

Buchanan 

Byzantine 

Cachalot 

Cherides 

Chalons 

Celebes 

Chiapa 

Chimborazo 

Champagne 

Chili 

Clytus 

Coliseum 

Copiapo 

Cotopaxi 

Cures 

Derzhavin 

Duponceau 

Esquimaux 

Epictetus 



Pronunciation, 

A-bii'-kur 

Al-a-bd-raa 

A-rau-ca'-ni-an 



Ar'-ke-per-a-go Ghengis Khan 
A-ris-ti-des Guayaquil 



Bar-tol'-e-rae 

Ber-e-see'-na 

Bu'-ik 

Bur'-til 

Bor-o-dee'-no 

Bn-kan'-an 

Bi'-zan-teen 

Cash'*a-Io 

Ker'-e-des 

Sha-lone' 

Cel'-e-bez 

Che-i-pa 

Chim-bo-rd-zo 

Sham-pane' 

Che'-le 

Cly'-tus 

Col-i-se'-um 

Co-pi-d-po 

Co-to-pax'-i 

Cu'-res 

Dur-zd-vin 

Du-pon'-so 

Es'-ke-mo 

Ep-ic-te'-tus 



Guienna 

Guillotin 

Guebres 

Himmaleh 

Himalaya 

Heckewelder 

Herschel 

Hippopotamus 

Illiuois 

Jarejahs 

Kosciusko 

KyrI 

Lacedeemon 

Lenape 

Livy 

Manque 

Mahomet 

Mirage 

Maelstrom 

Molina 

Nismes 

Narbudda 

Oronoko 

Ovid 



Fitz-ger'-ald 

Gillard' 

Guz'-e-rat 

Geng-is Kan' 

Gwa-ya-keel' 

G\ve-en'-na 

Gil'-lo-teen 

Gue'-bers 

Him'-ma-Ieh 

Him-a-lay'-a 

Heck'-e-wel-der 

Hur'-shel 

Hip-po-pot'a-mus 

11-Ie-noy' 

Jar'-e-jahs 

Kos-ci-us'-ko 

Kurl 

Las-e-dee'-mon 

Len'-a-pe 

Liv'-y 

Mau'-ke 

Ma'-om-et 

Me-rdzhe' 

Mawl'-strooa 

Mo-lee'-na 

Neems 

Mar-bud'-da 

O-ro-no'-ko 

Ov'-id 



»> 
^ 



ire 



Proralas 

Poolson 

Padaiidayang 

Tythagona 

La Plate 

Pajre 

Penuenches 

Quinqaet 

Raschid 

flalado 

Samoeid 

Santorini 

Smeltie 

Socrates 

3ongi 

Sumbawa 

Sumatra 



Pronouncing Vocabulary* 



Pr§nunck^i9ih 



Namet» 



Susquagawna 
Tallasee 



Proc'-u-lu» 
Fole'-son 

Pa-dan'-da-yang'TanlnibanPfahu 
Py-tbag'-o-ras «»«»»»^ *«*•* 



La Pli-ta 
Pay'-e 

Pa-u-0fi'-ches 

Keen'-ket 

Raflh'-id 

Sa-la-d/o 

Sa-moy'-id 

San-to-ree'-ne 

Smel'ly 

Soc'-ra-tes 

Song-ee' 

Sum-lmw'-a 

Su-md-tra 



Telemachos 

Thibet 

Thames 

Tfaitir 

Timo^enes 

Tomboro 

Trafalgar 

Tytler 

Toiirnois 

Ulloa 

d'Epinoy 

Wakanista 



Bus-qua gaw'-Oft 
Tal-Ia-see' 
Tan'-ku-ban Pra'. 
fau 

Te-Iem'-a-chas 

Ti'-bet 

Tems 

Tho'-ler 

Ti-mog'-e-n^ 

Tom-lMj'-ro 

Traf-ai-gar' 

Tyl'ler 

Toor'-nar 
TJMo'-a 
Da-pe-noy' 
Wa-ka-ois'-td 



Fims. 
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